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PREFACE 


Tus volume is a new, revised, and greatly enlarged edition of an Atlas which has been widely used in all the English- 
speaking countries ever since its original publication in 1911. But the changes which have been introduced are so 
drastic, and the additions are so great, that it is rather a new book than a new edition of an old book. 


A change of format from demy octavo to quarto has doubled the size of the page, and has rendered possible the 
introduction of a number of large-scale double-page maps in which a degree of detail is given that was out of the 
question in the old form. The general plan of the Atlas has also been completely changed, the maps being grouped 
in chronological order instead of in four separate sections. Many of the old plates have been reconstructed and 
' re-arranged, and place has thus been found for a great deal of new matter. Every map that survives from the old 
edition has been thoroughly revised, and many hundreds of new names have been introduced. In addition to all 
this, the number of plates has been increased by 50 per cent, as compared with the original edition. As a result of 
these improvements, the Editors and Publishers believe that the Atlas can challenge comparison with any historical 
atlas issued at a price within the reach of students. 


The Introduction, also, has been completely rewritten and greatly extended. The first four sections (dealing 
with the Shaping of Europe, the British Isles, the Expansion of Europe, and the British Empire) are by Mr. Ramsay 
Muir. The fifth section (which deals with the development of the United States) is by Professor R. M. McElroy, 
Harmsworth Professor of American History in the University of Oxford, who has also supervised the series of maps 
(now greatly extended) on American History. Finally, great pains have been taken to make the Index as complete 
and useful as possible. It includes some thirteen thousand references. 

The features which distinguished this Atlas from its predecessors even in the earlier editions have been carefully 
preserved and strengthened. 


In the first place, an emphasis unusual in historical atlases has been laid upon the physical basis of history by 
the introduction, for every important area, of at least one physically coloured map; on all maps which are not merely 
diagrammatic, carefully engraved mountain hachures, printed in brown to avoid confusion, are included; and such 
barriers to intercourse as deserts and marshes are indicated by special’ symbols. But in the present edition the 
Editors have endeavoured to go beyond this. In Plate 2-3, for example, which endeavours to set forth the back- 
ground to history, not only deserts and mountains, but the more easily cultivable soils which encouraged settlement, 
the steppe-areas which bred nomads, and the deciduous and coniferous forest-areas, have all beenindicated. In the 
early world-maps (for the period of exploration) prevalent winds and currents have also been indicated. Thus an 
attempt has been made, on a scale hitherto unknown in historical atlases, to bring out clearly the physical factors 
which have governed the movements of peoples and the limits of States. 


In the second place, the Atlas is not limited to political history. Even in the earlier editions economic history 
was illustrated not only by special economic maps, but by the indication of trade-routes, wherever appropriate. 
In the present issue this has been greatly extended; and attention may be directed to the map illustrating medieval 
commerce, with its novel and useful indication of the times occupied in transit from various centres by the prevailing 
_ methods of communication; or to the set of comparative maps showing the ‘growth of population, the extension 
of railways, and the development of various natural resources in Europe and America at two different dates. Further 
illustrations of the resolve not to limit history to politics are provided by the section on the Economic History of the 
United States by Professor McElroy, by the anthropological map (the work of Professor H. J. Fleure and Mr. E. G. 
Bowen) with which the volume opens, by the linguistic map at the end, and by the cultural map on Plate 27. 


In the third place, this Atlas has always been distinguished by the fullness with which it has treated the expansion 
of European influence or control throughout the non-European world. This feature has been greatly strengthened 
in the present edition, more especially in the treatment of American history, in which the guidance of Professor 
McElroy has been of the highest value. The Editors have striven to give to the history of the non-European world, 
as it has influenced or been influenced by Europe, a fuller and more adequate treatment than has hitherto been | 
afforded in general historical atlases. 

R. M. 
Gise. 
R. M. M. 
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ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


GEOGRAPHY AND ECONOMICS 


I, DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 


The Geography of the earth must answer the economic prob- 
lems of its inhabitants. When conditions emerge under which 
this is not done, correctives have to be applied or progress ceases: 
hence roads, bridges, tunnels, canals, railways and ocean connec- 
tions. In one stage of development, where isolated areas are self- 
sufficient, there is no need to circumvent the limitations imposed 
by geography: but this becomes increasingly important as each 
succeeding stage emerges. 

Today the world is passing out of the period of national self- 
sufficiency, and entering an era of international economic inter- 
dependence, and its problem is to circumvent ocean barriers as 
the nations, each in its turn, have circumvented barriers offered 
by rivers, mountains and desert wastes. 

In the early ages of historic Europe, contacts with the outer 
world, the world of ‘‘the barbarian,” were unnecessary. Europe 
was self-sufficient. 

As the centuries passed, however, economic needs sent her trad- 
ers across Asia. Soon the products of the East, at first curiosities, 
then luxuries, became necessities: and the Italian City States, 
which solved the problem of importing them, reaped a harvest 
which made them the wholesale distributors of a world trade, cen- 
tering in Italy, but supported by a network of European towns, 
each to a degree dependent for prosperity on the trade of the 
East. 

It may be true, as a recent authority has declared, that “They 
(the Turks) were not active agents in deliberately obstructing 
the routes”: but as the Ottomans expanded (1365-1453) the old 
toutes became less and less feasible, and the problem of the age of 
Geographical discovery emerged, how to reéstablish the lost con- 
nections by water routes. The chance discovery of America was 
a casual result: but the purpose was trade with a known East. 
“There is no doubt,” writes Harvey Robinson, in his History of 
Western Europe, ‘‘that the desire to obtain spices was the main 


‘reason for the exploration of the globe.” 


The work of Prince Henry, the Navigator, so indispensable to 
the later work of Columbus, was but the result of Hurope’s eager 
desire to discover whether vessels could reach the ‘‘marvelous 
wealth” of the Far East by sailing around Africa, and it must have 
ended long before the Cape of Good Hope was rounded, had not 
the traffic in slaves furnished a profit sufficient to insure its contin- 
uance. In 1440 the slave trade was organized, at Lagos, and soon 
Portuguese vessels were selling 800 slaves a year into Europe. 

Columbus sailed west in 1492, intent upon solving the problem 
of a water way to the wealth of the East by discovering a western 
route. Failing to show an answer to the problem, he died poor 
and neglected. The Northmen visited America almost five cen- 
turies before Columbus: but their discoveries, being sustained by 
no economic basis, were soon forgotten. Europe did not forget 
Columbus’ discoveries, because an economic basis was soon estab- 
lished to justify its continued interest and give it permanence, but 
that economic basis was not established until after his death, when 


men began dating a new epoch from his first voyage westward. No 
great historical process can long continue unless it rests upon a 
sound economic basis. Columbus never reached the spice islands 
of the East, but the lands which he discovered speedily proved 
economically valuable, more valuable indeed than the severed ori- 
ental trade had ever been. 


Il. SETTLEMENT AND CONSOLIDATION. 1607-1765 

It was economic law which drove the European adventurers to 
explore those barrier-continents in search, first of gold, and then of 
sights for colonies from which to exploit that first unsuspected 
stores of wealth offered by America’s vast natural resources: and 
it was the discovery of gold, and later of the material for European 
commerce, which kept them at their dangerous task. 

The chief reason why the English supplanted the Spanish and 
the French upon the North American Continent, Spanish by the 
power of papal decree, was the fact that they laid the economic 
basis of their establishments more wisely. While Spaniards searched 
for gold and seabeds of pearls, Englishmen built homes, and laid 
their economic basis in the cultivation of the soil and the system- 
atic exploitation of sources of wealth as certain as human energy. 
Spain slaughtered her heretics: England used hers to fasten her 
hold upon the boundless wealth of the new world by colonial estab- 
lishments. Both cherished the heresy that colonies exist for the 
benefit of the Mother Country: but England proved wiser than 
Spain in that she planned her exploitation with an eye to economic 
bases which endured. 

An ancient document, still preserved in the British Museum, 
gives the key to England’s conception of how to lay a sound eco- 
nomic basis for the colonization of the American continent: “All 
Kingdoms are maintained by rents and traficqued but especially by 
the latter which, in maritime places, must flourish by means of 
navigation.” It then argues that, as England is an island which 
does not produce in sufficient quantities, masts, cordage, pitch, 
tar, rosin and such staples of maritime enterprise, she should plant 
colonies where these things abound. 

And England planted her colonies in America with the purpose 
that they should supply the raw material needed to establish and 
maintain that mastery of the ocean which Hawkins, Drake, Fro- 
bisher and the other heroic English seamen of the sixteenth century 
had won when they shattered the Spanish Armada and dimmed the 
glory that had been Spain. 

The new commercial spirit which had followed the destruction 
of the Spanish Armada and Spain’s naval supremacy, and which 
dominated England at the opening of the seventeenth century, 
combined with religious persecutions, a redundance of population 
in England, and a surplus of adventurous spirits until recently 
employed in the religious war of Europe, furnished the man power 
needed to put into effect England’s economic plans for contributary 
colonies. Her chief competitors, Spain and France, failed to insti- 
tute plans equally sound from the economic point of view: and the 
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English possession of North America was already among the cer- 
tain things of the hidden future. ; 

Had the English colonies in America not grown into economically 
sound establishments, they would have passed: but they became 
productive units and survived. Questions of political theory, 
questions of theological faith or stoutly held dogma, while impor- 
tant in colonial survival, were never dominant. The English col- 
onies established themselves upon an economic basis, and that 
was the essential reason for their survival. 

But their economic development did not follow the lines laid 
down for it by Hakluyt and Raleigh, Gilbert, Parker, Wingfield, 
Popham, Sir Thomas Smythe and their associates who planned 
the first successful colonizing venture, and established the City of 
James, Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607. No man’s economic wis- 
dom is great enough to bind the economic future of a continent. 
Sent to gather masts and cordage, pitch, tar and rosin, the Virginia 
colonists soon saw their future in the cultivation of the plant 
which King James I so bitterly denounced in his Counter Blaste to 
Tobacco. What the king branded a vice, his loyal subjects erected 
into a national habit, and tobacco became the staple, and then the 
very currency of the Southern colonies. Furthermore, tobacco 
culture, like the later dominant cotton culture of the South, offered 
an ideal field for the employment of crude slave labor: and soon 
slave traders were plying the trade, which, abhorrent as it is to 
the modern mind, was accepted in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
- centuries as a legitimate method of self enrichment. Indeed the 
eighteenth century saw the establishment of the Royal African 
Company which struggled for a place in the new economic sun- 
shine: and between 1700 and 1708 about 7000 negro slaves were 
brought to Virginia alone, while, by 1730, there were over 30,000 
negro slaves tilling the field of a prosperous South. The Southern 
colonies, like the pioneer explorations of the Portuguese along the 
African coast, two and a half centuries earlier, were erecting their 
industrial system upon human slavery, and with little thought of 
the reckoning which the economic laws would later exact. 

The Northern colonies also found their future in a source of 
wealth of which their promoters did not dream when planning the 
early plantings, and which was far from the dreams of future hap- 
piness of the Pilgrim Fathers as the Mayflower wallowed in the 
waves of the Atlantic. Three decades had not passed after the 
landing of the Mayflower before hundreds of New England built 
vessels were carrying the New England staple, sun-dried fish, to 
Europe, the Canaries, the West Indies, and the coast of Africa, 
and heroically building the mainstay of their economic future in 
the triangular trade. Fish, and the economic equivalents of fish, 
were already providing, as Captain John Smith had wisely pre- 
dicted they would provide ‘‘as good gold as the mines of Guiana 
and Tumbatu.” The fur trade, the rum trade, the slave trade, 
with the fish trade which trained a race of seamen, these from the 
first enabled New England to enrich herself, and to disappoint 
the plans of their projectors. For such an economic system, save 
as miserable super-cargo, the slave was of little economic value: 
and thus, by virtue of no superior morality, but solely by the opera- 
tion of economic law, the north was predestined to remain the 
land of freemen. 

Thus even as England’s ill-fated faith in the philosophy of exploita- 
tion which then dominated all colonial administration furnished the 
germ of the separation of her American colonies: so the South’s 
misguided zeal which built upon the sandy foundation of human 
slavery furnished the germ of the later attempt to part company 
with the North whose future economic law had already linked to 
the principle of liberty, for black as for white. 

England had planned an Empire overseas which would enrich 
England. America, following economic law which can not be nul- 
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lified, was building an Empire overseas which was enriching Amer- 
ica. Then came the attempt, inevitable in that age, in which the 
Mother Country sought by legislation to accomplish what normal 
development seemed to deny her: sought by law to send trade and 
award gains where developing economic law seemed to deny them. 
From the point of view of the theory of government then universal, 
there was nothing immoral in the effort to divert to England a trade 
which economic law had assigned to other regions: but it proved 
ineffectual. Despite the increasing mass of legislation for the 
regulation of American trade, the goods produced in the Southern, 
the Middle and the Northern colonies, persisted in going where the 
greatest gains lay. 

Had England been free to devote her whole vast power to the 
task of laying tracks for trade and forcing traders to walk or sail 
therein, she could only have succeeded in keeping her colonies poor, 
and therefore unprofitable. But she was not free. The exacting 
duties of a nation in constant conflict with other nations left the 
American colonies free to disregard her Navigation Acts, to smuggle 
without punishment; and in the process there emerged a public 
sentiment in the colonies which justified the disregard of laws made 
by an authority to which they gave lip service, but whose orders 
were in fact disregarded. The whole history of the Navigation 
Laws illustrate the truth early formulated by political philosophers, 
that laws to be effective must rest upon the consent of the governed, 
and the truth urged at the time by Adam Smith, in the words: 
“To prohibit a great people from making all that they can of every 
part of their own produce, or from employing their stock and their 
industry in the way that they judge most advantageous to them- 
selves is a manifest violation of the most sacred rights of man- 
kind.” 

That right was denied by the Navigation Acts and by Parlia- 
mentary legislation affecting the development of Colonial industry 
likely to compete with British industry; and so long as England’s 
restrictive laws were not enforced, the theory that England had a 
right to control commerce was not seriously questioned. The colo- 
nies accepted the theory, and continued to follow the dominant eco- 
nomic law in obedience to which lay their economic prosperity. 


Il. THE REVOLUTION. 1765-1783 

The crisis was long postponed: but it came at last, and with it 
Revolution. When Grenville imposed his Stamp Act (1765) and 
tightened up the machinery for enforcing the long neglected naviga- 
tion laws, the colonies were forced to choose between obedience to 
man-made law and obedience to the laws imposed by the economic 
forces which determine prosperity. They chose, and wisely chose, 
to ‘cleave to the one, and despise the other.”’ England persisted; 
the colonies persisted; and the inevitable choice was made, independ- 
ence instead of economic control. 

With that independence began the creation of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. What she found impossible in the case of 
thirteen American colonies, she wisely decided not to attempt in 
the case of her other enlightened colonies. From that day to the 
present, Great Britain has followed, with ever-increasing confidence, 
and with happy results, the policy of allowing her colonies freedom 
to “choose their own ways of peace, and of obedience.” Today 
Great Britain is as ready as the United States herself to admit that 
her old theory of colonial exploitation was unwise and economically 
inexpedient. In a speech at the Guild Hall Banquet of November 
9, 1926, the Prime Minister, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, declared: “We 
had a little Empire, many years ago, and there were thirteen colo- 
nies in it, and that Empire was lost. Then there grew up a second 
one which we know today, a partnership of free peoples.”” And a 
few days later, on December 12, 1926, Viscount Grey, of Fallodon, 
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declared: “‘If we had had statesmen in the past with a sense of fore- 
sight, we should not have lost the American colonies.” But the 
report of the Imperial Commission of 1926, redefining the relation- 
ship between the Empire and the Dominions, shows even more con- 
vincingly how-completely the contentions of the American colonies 
have been accepted as the bases. of the modern British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

The American Revolution was not an attempt to gain something 
new: but to protect very old and very dear rights; and its success 
was a blessing not to Americans alone, but to Englishmen every- 
where. Indeed it has proved an inspiration to the men of many 
other races in their efforts to win what Englishmen had kept, defend- 
ing it even at the cost of blood, and economic disaster. 


IV. THE CRITICAL PERIOD. 1783-1789 

(zt) Under the Articles of Confederation.—By the Revolutionary 
War, America was separated from Great Britain, but the free and 
independent states at first showed little desire to become a nation. 
When the pressure of a common danger clearly discerned was 
remoyed, the States resumed the practice, only partially interrupted 
during the war, of thinking in terms of local units only, unconscious 
of the fact that in local thinking lurked dangers, economic and polit- 
ical, which were quite as real as those from which the Revolutionary 
War had delivered them. Indeed, that localism almost murdered 
the infant republic in its cradle. As soon as the British army 
departed, the American League of Friendship began to emphasize 
the fact that localism was too strong as yet to permit the creation 
of anation. Every national proposition which localism could inter- 
pret into a threat against the supremacy of State power was resisted 
by the States which it appeared chiefly to menace—Did the Central 
Government suggest central taxation, each State stood indignantly 
pointing to the clause in the Articles of Confederation which de- 
clared: ‘‘The taxes . . . shall be laid and levied by the authority 
and direction of the Legislatures of the several States.”” Even before 
the signing of the Peace of 1783, Rhode Island had prevented Con- 
gress from imposing a duty on imports and prize goods, declaring the 
suggestion ‘‘repugnant to her liberties.” In 1785, Congress asked 
the States to give to the Central Government “the sole and exclu- 
sive right and power . . . of regulating the trade of the States, as 
well with foreign nations as with each other, and of laying such 
impost and duties upon imports and exports as may be necessary,” 
thus depriving the States of their existing power of controlling such 
matters by State action alone. Again localism remained supreme, 
and the forces which already were carrying the nation toward eco- 
nomic ruin operated unhindered. The brief history of the Confed- 
eration is crowded with such instances, and remedial changes could 
not be made as amendment to the Articles of Confederation required 
confirmation ‘‘by the legislatures of every State.” 

It was such difficulties, largely economic in character, combined 
with the mismanagement of the currency, and the popular demand 
for still further mismanagement, which determined the outcome of 
the Mt. Vernon conference of 1785, assembled to consult with 
Washington concerning a long cherished plan to connect the head 
waters of the Potomac with those of the Ohio. After deciding that 
Pennsylvania must be asked to join with Virginia and Maryland in 
this project, and arranging for a second conference to be held at 
Annapolis, the delegates turned to a discussion of the present state 
of the Union, the lack of uniform action upon vital questions such 
as tariffs, currency, foreign treaties and commercial regulations. All 
available evidence tended to show that the West was aware of the 
fact that her economic welfare, and her hope of future prosperity, 
were wrapped up in the free navigation of the Mississippi: and to 
emphasize the wisdom of Washington’s advice: ‘‘Let us bind these 
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people to us by a chain that can never be broken.” But before the 
Second Conference convened at Annapolis, on September 11, 1786, 
these things became even clearer. The resistance to the popular 
demand for increased paper money, tokens without assets, had 
caused the mutterings later developed into Shays’s Rebellion, in 
the East; John Jay’s suggestion that the confederacy confirm for 
twenty-five years, Spain’s claim to control of the Mississippi, had 
caused murmurs of secession from the West, and its refusal had been 
answered by threats of secession from New England which had 
hoped by the bargain to gain from Spain a long sought Commercial 
treaty, 

By the date of the assembling of the Annapolis Convention, how- 
ever, it was evident that canal building was too slow a process for 
the present crisis. What was immediately and urgently required 
was a central government with power to act, a government of the 
whole and distinctly superior to the government of any part. The 
Annapolis Convention therefore, dropped the canal project, and con- 
tented itself with suggesting the calling of a National Convention 
“to devise such further provisions as shall appear to them necessary 
to render the Constitution of the Federal Government adequate to 
the exigencies of the Union.” But for the failure of revenue, the 
Articles of Confederation would have held their place, if not per- 
manently, at least for a long time, and the word “‘failure” would 
not have been so clearly written as their epitaph. 

(2) The Federal Convention of 1787.—In the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787, every one of the great crises which, from time to 
time, threatened its success, is easily traceable to the dominance of 
economic problems. The fears of the small states, and the insist- 
ent demands of the Great States, which in the end were reconciled 
by the Connecticut Compromise, were largely economic in char- 
acter. The two great slave compromises, the one providing the 
“Federal Ratio,” the other providing that Congress should control 
commerce by a majority vote and that the slave trade should not 
be forbidden prior to the year 1808, were clearly the result of mutual 
concessions upon questions dominantly economic. And the debates 
in the State Conventions called to consider the ratification of the 
Constitution group themselves around the economic hopes and 
fears prevalent in the individual states, and abundantly illustrate 
John Adams’ later declaration: that the Constitution was literally 
“‘extorted from a reluctant people by grinding necessity.’”’ It was 
economic need, not political theory, which brought about ‘‘a more 
perfect union.” 

And when the Constitution had been adopted, economic ques- 
tions dominated all others in the struggle over the creation of the 
machinery by which the new Constitution should be actually applied 
to the pressing problems of government. The keynote, from the 
first tariff bill initiated by James Madison before the inauguration of 
the first president under the New Constitution, was the obvious fact 
that to succeed the Government must have revenue, which meant 
that, back of all the philosophy of State sovereignty, the rights of 
man, the principles of Representative Government, lay a problem 
purely economic in character. 

And the first political parties under the Constitution of 1789 
emerged out of the debates and contests incident to Hamilton’s 
financial schemes. His plans for the payment, or the financing 
of national and state debts, his excise laws, his tariff views, his Na- 
tional Bank scheme, and his elaboration of the doctrine of implied 
powers, all were but illustrations of the basic truth that all history 
rests upon an economic basis. 

(3) Ordinance of 1787 and the West.—By refusing to adhere to 
the Articles of Confederation until certain adjustments of the States’ 
claims to western lands had been assured, Maryland had forced the 
creation of a national domain, the Northwest Territory. In urging 
the States to transfer their claims to the Nation, Congress, in 1780, 
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had promised that the lands so surrendered would be “‘disposed of 
for the common benefit and be formed into distinct republican 
states, which shall become members of the federal union.” The 
concessions having been agreed to, Congress, in 1787, had fulfilled 
its promise by passing the Ordinance of 1787, intended for the 
Government of the Northwest Territory alone, but later used as a 
form of constitution for all National Domain. It has become, in 
fact, a sort of Charter of Liberties for national expansion and is now 
regarded as the most important bit of general legislation of the 
Critical Period. 
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veyors, Sir William Johnson, who had run his end of the line down 
the Ohio to the mouth of the Tennessee River: and the settlement of 
her territory had therefore begun long before the end of the Revo- 
lution. Writing of Kentucky in 1786, Major Beatty, Paymaster of 
the Western Army, declared: ‘‘In the end of 1779 this whole extent 
of country only contained 170 souls, and now they jsay there are 
thirty thousand in it.” 

And the settlement of the regions north of the Ohio had followed 
close upon that of Kentucky. Immediately after the passage of 
the Ordinance of 1787, the Ohio Company had purchased one mil- 
lion, five hundred thousand acres of land at the 


mouth of the Muskingum River, the Miami Com- 
pany had purchased one million acres farther 
down the Ohio, and Cincinnati soon began to rise, 
its people watching the swarms of pioneers drift- 
ing down to their lodges in the wilderness. Before 
the end of the year 1787,over 900 boats had passed 
carrying 18,000 settlers, and some 12,000 cattle, 
with 650 wagons ready for wilderness culture. 


As this westward migration never ceased until 


it touched the shores of the Pacific, internal com- 


merce saw a steady growth, until it has become the 


basis of American prosperity. Vast as is Amer- 


ica’s foreign commerce, it is small when compared 


to the volume of internal trade. The latter, ac- 


cording to Interstate Commerce Commission 


Statistics of 1910, amounts to about 1,026,491,782 


tons per annum carried by railways, and 107,410,- 


945 tons carried on internal waterways. The 


value of this internal trade is today almost beyond 


conception. Emery R. Johnson, in his History 


of Domestic and Foreign Commerce of the United 


States, declares it today ‘‘ten times the value of 


the foreign trade of the United States, and 


a most as large as the value of the foreign trade 
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of the entire world.” 

Overland travel in all parts of the country, in 
Washington’s day, was a painful process, and up- 
stream navigation on inland waterways was soon 
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Vv. AN EXPANDING NATION. 1789-1812 

(1) Inland Commerce.—As the American people began to extend 
their productive energies to this vast hinterland, and the unceded 
territories south of the Ohio River, the problem of distribution, 
which had hitherto been considered chiefly with reference to ocean 
traffic, began to centre, more and more, about interior commerce. 
Washington had not long occupied the position of President under 
the new constitution before it became evident that the creation of a 
strong central government had not solved the economic problems 
of the expanding nation. There remained the need which he had 
emphasized at the Mt. Vernon Conference, to bind the western 
people to their government “‘by a chain that never can be broken.” 
That chain had not been made, and in consequence foreign intriguers 
were still busy seeking to convince the West, each that his own 
nation had power to open to them the Mississippi River, which 
the confederation had failed to open, and which the new Federal 
Government seemed equally unable to open. 

The need, however, grew greater month by month, for the west- 
ward migration rapidly became an invasion, as the new government 
faced its tasks. Kentucky had been exempted from the restrictions 
of the Royal Proclamation of 1763 by the action of one of its sur- 


recognized as practically impossible. In 1787, the 
genius of John Fitch had offered a solution of the 
latter difficulty by constructing a steam boat 
which demonstrated its ability to breast the current of the Delaware 
River: and he interpreted the meaning of his invention in the 
words: “‘The western waters of the United States which have hitherto 
been navigated with difficulty and expense, may now be ascended 
with safety, convenience and great velocity. Consequently an im- 
mediate increased value will be given to the western territory.” 
Vainly he attempted to commercialize his invention; but by 1790 
was compelled to admit defeat. He had furnished the key to the 
problem of river commerce: but its period of practical usefulness 
had not yet arrived. As yet none of the States produced a sufficient 
surplus of products marketable at distant points to justify the de- 
velopment latent in his invention. Commerce was still content with 
old methods, the flatboat to be drifted down stream with its cargo, 
and deserted for the land journey up stream. 

And for years to come overland journeys were of great difficulty. 
Roads of a kind had been built, if the word is not too expressive, 
connecting important centres. Freight was carried from Boston to 
Savannah in those days, but one had to count upon 115 days for the 
overland trip. In 1792, the road from Lancaster, Pennsylvania to 
Philadelphia was converted into America’s first ‘“‘turnpike,”’ and the 
example was of course contagious: but it was long before the con- 
tagion extended to the pathways of pilgrims seeking homes or mar- 


as 


_ men of all classes. 
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kets in the western country. Western traders and immigrants long 
continued to follow the Genessee Road, from Albany to Buffalo; 
Forbes Road, from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh; Braddock’s Road, 
from Baltimore to Pittsburgh; the Old Wilderness Road, through 
Cumberland Gap to the regions south of the Ohio; or similar path- 
ways leading toward the heart of the Continent. But few of these 
cared to inquire what lay in the Spanish territory beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, which remained unknown until the great Lewis and Clark 
expedition of 1804. 

(2) Commercial Highway of the West.—Once established west 
of the Alleghanies, the settler inevitably looked south, rather than 
east or west; for there the Ohio and the Mississippi lay ready with 
their currents to carry his produce to the Spanish markets, and the 
waiting vessels at New Orleans. To turn his receipts into manu- 
factured goods and bring them back against the current was of course 
too difficult a task, and importations from beyond the mountains 
offered difficulties almost as great. Therefore, the western settlers 
were compelled to do their own manufacturing, save for certain 
indispensable products of industrial centres. In 


Pinckney’s treaty was hailed with wild rejoicing in the west. 
With it in operation, the Mississippi, with its rushing current, stood 
ready to carry all their surplus, whether raw material or manufac- 
tured goods, to sea-going vessels and world markets. Fleets of flat 
barges, keel boats, tobacco, pork, flour, grain, whiskey, rafts, 
swarmed into the recovered highway. By 1799 the trade borne 
south by the Mississippi was worth $1,000,000. By 1802 it 
amounted to $2,634,564. 

(3) The Economics of Democracy.—The election of 1800 en- 
throned Democracy, as the phrase runs; but that democracy was 
as completely subject to economic law as the older types of Govern- 
ment, Theocracy, Monarchy, Oligarchy, had been. And every 
epoch, every decade, every year, month and day of American his- 
tory illustrates that fact. Jefferson entered the White House, in 
his own City of Washington, as the champion of strict construction 
of the Constitution, backed by a dominant party pledged to do only 
what the Constitution specifically authorized: but economic law 
soon intervened. When Spain transferred her Louisiana Province 


Pittsburgh, in 1790, for example, there were 37 
manufacturers out of 130 families; but the satura- 
tion point for western manufacturies in ‘these early 
days was soon reached, as local needs were few, 
and the Spaniards jealously guarded their markets 
at the mouth of the Mississippi. 

It is said that, as President (1789-1797), Wash- 
ington visited every state in the Union, meeting 
officials, talking with travelers, merchants and 
Everywhere he was met by 
evidence that the isolation of the west remained 
dangerous, and almost as complete as when he had 
laid his canal project before the Mount Vernon 
Conference. That isolation alone, with the eco- 
nomic hardships which it entailed, was respon- 
sible for the British intrigues, French intrigues, 
Spanish intrigues which centred in the west, each 
aimed at one vulnerable point, each offering in 
one way or another to tempt the new west to 
secession by offering the free navigation of the 
Mississippi River. 

Genet, in November, 1793, dispatched three 
French agents to Kentucky to enlist Americans 
“for the reduction of Spanish posts on the Mississippi, for opening 
the trade of that river and giving freedom to all its inhabitants,” and 
only President Washington’s proclamation of March 24, 1794, and 
General Wayne’s prompt action had prevented the French-American 
leader, the famous General George Rogers Clark from making the 
attempt to solve the West’s economic problem in the western way. 

Spain’s jealous guardianship of her control of the mouth of the 
Mississippi, with incidental personal trade, privileges granted to 
such intriguers as General James Wilkinson to illustrate their value, 
kept the West in a state of resentment against their distant eastern 
government, until, on October 27, 1795, President Washington’s 
agent, Thomas Pinckney signed at San Lorenzo El Real a treaty de- 
claring the Mississippi ‘‘in its whole breadth, from its source to the 
ocean”’ free to the citizens of the United States, with a three years’ 
right of deposit at New Orleans for their goods without duty other 
than a fair price for storage. He also promised an equally good 
point of deposit in case New Orleans should not be continued at 
the end of three years. This concession came just in time to shatter 
the hopes of the old Spanish conspirators, whose agent, Judge Sebas- 
tian, was at that moment secretly negotiating with Carondelet, 
Spanish Governor of Louisiana, for special privileges with which 
to tempt the Kentuckians to a Spanish Alliance. 


ROADS AND WESTWARD TRAILS 


to Napoleon in the Treaty of San Ildefonso (1800—) and the Span- 
ish Intendant (October, 1802), anticipating, as he supposed, the wish 
of his new master, closed the Mississippi, there was a cry from the 
newly prosperous Mississippi traders which President Jefferson 
understood. To answer it he purchased Louisiana (October, 1803), 
acting as he himself confessed, beyond this constitutional warrant, 
but for the good of the country over which he presided. His justi- 
fication for the act is in these words: ‘‘It is the case of a guardian 
investing the money of his ward . . . and saying to him when of 
age, ‘I did this for your good; I pretend to no right to bind you; 
you may disavow me and I must get out of the scrape as I can; I 
thought it my duty to risk myself for you.’” 

By this purchase, Jefferson solved permanently the most pressing 
economic question of the dawning west. By it furthermore he 
removed the source of strength of the old French and Spanish 
intrigues looking to the dismemberment of the Republic, insuring 
to his fellow citizens beyond the mountain barriers their great com- 
mercial highway, the Mississippi River. Thereafter, it was vain 
for those nations, or for any other, to send paid agents into the 
frontier country to preach separation from the United States. 

(4) Economic pressure as a substitute for war.—This example 
might be matched by many others, to prove that Jefferson’s out- 
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standing successes as President were due to his wisdom in yield- 
ing to the imperative commands of economic law. But when he 
attempted to employ economic pressure as a substitute for war, by 
forbidding individual Americans to trade with the great belligerent 
nations, Great Britain and France, then engaged in the life and 
death struggle called the Napoleonic wars, he demonstrated his in- 
ability to wield effectively that great two-edged sword. Jefferson’s 
Embargo, so-called, was really the Nation’s Embargo. In the excite- 
ment over the British declaration of April, 1806, that the Rule of 
1756, forbidding to neutrals in time of war a trade which had been 
closed to her in time of peace, would be enforced., Congress had 
passed a law forbidding importations from the British Empire: but 
Jefferson had chosen not to attempt to enforce that law. But when, 
in December, 1807, a similar law was passed, providing “‘that an 
embargo . . . is laid on all ships and vessels in the ports and 
places within the limits or jurisdiction of the United States . . . 
bound to any foreign port or place,” and of undefined duration, he 
signed it. It accorded with his idea of what was needed to meet the 
crisis: but the people’s representatives were as responsible as he for 
enacting it into law. 

Hitherto Embargoes had been laid for limited periods, as prepara- 
tions for expected declarations of war. This embargo was different: 
it was itself the only war contemplated. 

It was asking much of a commercial people like the shippers of 
the New England and Middle States to expect them to stop exports 
amounting to $108,000,000, and imports thirty millions greater, 
with none of the glamour which personal sacrifice in battle brings 
with it. Anonymous heroes of patriotism are the hardest to breed; 
and in this case the corps was disappointingly small. With economic 
pressure theoretically in operation, the sway of self interest kept 
practical control, and what had been legitimate trade continued, in 
large measure, as illicit traffic. The New England conscience, and 
that of the ship-owning areas generally, refused to be bound by 
Federal law which demanded that they allow their vessels to rot 
in the harbors at a time when freight rates were at a maximum and 
when vessels making good their escape were certain to reap a rich 
harvest. 

This attempt to employ economic pressure as a substitute for war 
failed, not because Democracy had been enthroned in America, 
not because Jefferson was an incompetent executive (for even his 
enemies would scarcely have ventured to claim so much): but 
because it demanded of the American people more than the Amer- 
ican people were willing to give. This does not prove, however, 
that a similar attempt, made under different conditions will also 
fail. It is no demonstration of the futility, for example, of the 
XVI Articles of the Covenant of the League of Nations: but it 
stands today, and must ever stand, as one experiment for the 
negative. 

The Jefferson-Madison experiment of attempting to substitute 
economic pressure for war took a double toll from the American 
people. There were, first the heavy losses incident to the attempt 
to prevent American shippers from taking the risks incident to the 
great European wars, and, second, the heavy losses entailed by 
participation in those wars when the economic substitute had failed. 
But, most humiliating of all, is the obtrusive fact that the attempt 
to substitute economic pressure for war in the end caused America 
to throw her power on the side opposed to her own future interests. 
In view of the lessons of over a century, we cannot doubt that Napo- 
leon was America’s real enemy in 1812: for he was preéminently the 
enemy of those free institutions which have been her chief glory and 
which have led to her unprecedented economic prosperity. From 
the success of Napoleon and his vaulting dream of world domina- 
tion, America had nothing to gain, and all to lose: while the economic 
losses which he had already caused her were far greater than those 
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which she had suffered from his great rival, England. In July, 
1812, President Madison sent to Congress a tabulated list of losses 
of the five years ending with America’s declaration of war against 
Great Britain, which list shows 558 vessels taken by the French as 
compared with 389 taken by the British. But America fought 
against Great Britain, not against Napoleon, President Madison 
having been caught in the net which as Jefferson’s Secretary of 
State, he had himself woven. 


VI. WAR OF 1812 AND ITS ECONOMIC EFFECTS 


In Macon Bill No. 11 he gave Napoleon an opportunity to employ 
his talent for deceit; and only when it was too late did he realize 
that he had been deceived. By promises which he never meant to 
keep, Napoleon effected the transition from the attempt to substi- 
tute economic pressure for war to war itself; and it was his con- 
scienceless skill which finally threw America on the side which was 
not her side, and caused American youth to fight for a cause which 
was not their cause, England, before the declaration of war, hav- 
ing actually made the concessions which Napoleon had promised 
but not made. 

That America’s interests were safe with Great Britain victorious 
over Napoleon was convincingly demonstrated, by a British-Amer- 
ican agreement for disarmament on the Great Lakes, an event which 
opened the ‘‘Hundred Years of Peace,” now rapidly advancing in 
its fifth quarter-century. 

Many factors beside commerce entered into the origin of the 
War of 1812; but American trade expansion at the expense of the 
European belligerents was unquestionably the major factor. A 
European war in the inception of which America had no part threw 
into America’s hands the commerce of half the world, as Jefferson 
wrote in 1816, looking backward; and he added: ‘‘This alone pro- 
duced the Orders in Council, the depredations which preceded, and 
the war which followed them.” 

The economic changes which followed the Treaty of Ghent were 
far-reaching in their effects. 

(1) A new industrial era for the New England and Middle States, 
which soon made of them active competitors with the manufacturers 
of Great Britain. 

(2) The widening of the consciousness of economic divergence 
between manufacturing and the staple producing areas which 
pointed to secession or civil war. 

(3) The demand of the New American manufacturing interests‘ 
for protection against the “dumping” of European products result- 
ing in the steady raising of tariff barriers beginning with the anti- 
tariff of 1816. 

(4) Retaliatory tariffs which forced the expansion of internal 
commerce, with the rapid development of improved transportation 
facilities. 

(5) The development of a national consciousness of economic 
self-sufficiency which intensified the earlier tendency to steer clear 
of complicity in the affairs of Europe, and to trust to the ‘‘ American 
system” for national economic well-being. 

(6) The development of the habit of judicial interpretation of the 
Constitution in such a way as to meet the constantly emerging eco- 
nomic problems in dispute between States, or between the State 
and the Nation, and to strengthen the Federal Government. 

(1) The New Industrialism.—Cotton manufacture was attempted 
in Massachusetts in early colonial days but the only available fibre 
was imported from the Barbadoes and the West Indies, and did 
not come into general use. Later development of the industry was 
prevented by the British Navigation Acts which in a clause added in 
1663 limited the importation of cotton to the home market in the 
interest of British manufacturers. Therefore, the beginning of 
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cotton manufactories was delayed until 1789, when a youthful Eng- 
lish mechanic, Samuel Slater, came to America, carrying in his mind 
the carefully guarded secrets of Arkwright’s and Hargreaves’ inven- 
tions for spinning, inventions which had given England the com- 
mand of that industry. With his crude reproduction of the English 
cotton factory began, in 1789, the industrialization of the new 
world. 

The cotton gin, invented by a Yankee schoolmaster, Eli Whitney, 


- and patented in 1793, had increased the output of a slave from five 


or six pounds of cotton a day to about sixty-five pounds a day: 
and when his ingenious idea of separating the fibre from the seed 
was attached to a horsepower gin, the output mounted to hundreds 
of pounds as the daily output. This simple invention produced 
an immediate and startling effect in the cotton-growing areas in the 
South. In 1792 the Southern States had sent only 630 bales of 
cotton to England. In 1794 the export was 7,000 bales, and in 1800, 
79,000 bales. As Mr. Rhodes observes: “‘It is more than probable 
that the invention of the cotton-gin prevented the peaceful aboli- 
tion of slavery.” 

(2) Sectional Divergence.—Cotton fostered slavery and slavery 
fostered economic and social conditions which separated south from 
north and made conflict unavoidable. The north soon decided that 
slavery was unprofitable, and began its abolition. The south found 
it enormously profitable and instinctively organized for its defence. 
Wishing a home market for their increasing crop, the South at first 
favoured protection while the North, then extensively engaged in 
shipping, favoured free trade with all the world. Thus it came 
about that John C. Calhoun of South Carolina began his national 
career as champion of a protective tariff: and Daniel Webster of 
Massachusetts devoted his easy Congressional career to champion- 
ship of Free Trade. 

(3) Rise of Protective Tariff.—The results of the War of 1812 
reversed these positions. The North, seeing its new future in the 
fostering of industries which the Embargo, non-intercourse, and the 
resulting war had fostered, soon ranged herself on the side of Pro- 
tective Tariff: and Webster began to champion the new faith. The 
South soon interpreted protective tariff as a method of forcing the 
Cotton States to pay tribute to the growing industry of the North. 


_ The protective tariff fell upon the coarse cotton fabrics used to dress 


slaves: and the South decided that its interests demanded freedom 
to send its cotton abroad, purchase supplies in foreign markets and 
bring them home free of duty. And Calhoun, answering to the 
logic of his position, soon turned his talents to the defence of free 
trade, and the demonstration that protection was unconstitu- 
tional. 

These diverging interests extend also to the vast area which Jeffer- 
son had purchased from France, the Louisiana territory. Even be- 
fore the Treaty of Ghent was signed, the westward movement had 
illustrated the effect of changing conditions in the east and south. 
Families streamed westward seeking homes and easier economic 
conditions. Those from the free States established farms and trad- 
ing centres, and carried with them the convictions of their home 
areas with regard to slavery. Those from the South established 
plantations and carried their slaves with them, with the faith that 
“Cotton is King.” The return of peace found 1,078,315 Americans 
dwelling west of the Appalachian Mountains, not counting those of 
western Pennsylvania and western Virginia. 

(4) New Westward Movement.—Under the stimulus of chang- 
ing condition, had come new transportation and large Conestoga 
freighters, drawn by six to ten horses were constantly moving west- 
ward from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, with eastern hats, boots, 
clothes, arms and ammunition and many other necessities: and 
Baltimore and New York were developing competition by way of 
their own western routes. 


Vil. TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 

But it remained easier and cheaper to send the products of the 
West down the Ohio and Mississippi in flat-boats than to send 
them east by the returning freighters: and thus there emerged, as 
the west grew in population, an anomalous situation in which a 
people was compelled by geography to sell in one direction and buy 
in another. For the South the existing condition was manifestly 
better, so far as immediate, economic gains were concerned, than 
could be expected from a change which would turn the selling as 
well as the buying toward the East: but for the East it was as mani- 
festly important to create facilities for shipping the products of 
the new western areas east. The problem of the east by 1816, 
therefore, was how to bind the west to their markets, for both sell- 
ing and buying, how to overcome the limitations which geography 
had imposed. It was for them the more important in view of the 
fact that the settlers of western New York and the regions about the 
Great Lakes were drifting toward the markets of Canada, freight 
rates from Buffalo to Montreal were $30 per ton while those from 
Buffalo to New York were about $100 per ton. 

(1) Canal Era and Steamboat Era began, 1825.—There were two 
answers urged: In 1812 the canal project for connecting Lake Erie 
and the Hudson River was strongly pressed. John Stevens, of 
Hoboken, N. Y., sought, however, to convince the public that the 
railway was the sounder solution. Stevens lost the contest and 
the Erie Canal, begun in 1817, was finished in 1825, reducing the 
freight rates from Albany to Buffalo by 90%. The day of the 
freighter on the Genessee Road was gone forever, for the limitations 
which geography had imposed had been removed. 

The economic value of the Canal was at once registered in ton- 
nage. In 1826, the first year of the operation of the entire canal, 
302,170 tons were delivered from the west at New York, and the 
tolls paid the Canal amounted to $677,466. These totals advanced 
rapidly as the years passed, and it is estimated that the annual value 
of the canal traffic from 1825 to 1830 was not less than $15,000,000. 

But growing trade demanded speed as well as cheapness and this 
neither the turnpike nor the canals which now sprang up in many 
directions could offer. Since the abandonment of John Fitche’s 
steamboat service on the Delaware, in 1790, Robert Fulton had 
built a steamboat on the Hudson which, in August, 1807, made the 
150 miles from New York to Albany in 32 hours. This experi- 
ment introduced the era of the steamboat, and within two years it 
invaded Lake Champlain, the Raratan, the Delaware. By 1811 the 
waters of the Ohio had seen the beginning of steam navigation and 
in 1817, the steamboat made its first up-river journey from New 
Orleans to Louisville. As a factor in Mississippi River traffic it 
had come to stay: but it did not suit the requirements of canal 
traffic. It had also the added disadvantage that it failed to furnish 
transportation along the lines which immigration was taking. Slave 
labour in the South made that whole region unattractive to home 
seekers, whether from the East or from Europe, and even the pur- 
chase of Florida in 1819, with its 1,793,333 square miles of new 
territory, did not alter the trend of migration. The pilgrims of the 
twenties, like those of earlier decades, were headed west, where 
free land was combined with conditions of free labour. By 1820 
Ohio had 581,317 inhabitants, Indiana 147,178, Illinois 55,211. 
Missouri, with 66,586, was asking admission as a slave state, and 
the South, conscious of the fact that it had lost all chance of con- 
trolling the House of Representatives which is based on population, 
was pinning its hopes to the policy of keeping control of the Senate, 
and thus preventing legislation unfriendly to its economic system. 

(2) Railway Era Began, 1830.—At this point there entered a 
new economic element of surpassing importance, the Railway as a 
solution of the transportation problem. It came first as a means 
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of supplementing river and canal transportation: but it was destined 
very soon to dominate all transportation, both freight and passenger. 

Railways were developed long before the steam locomotive. 
Early in the eighteenth century a few English coal mines were 
equipped with rough tracks on which horses could draw heavy 
loads: and by the beginning of the nineteenth century they were 
common in English mining and quarrying districts. The first 
successful steam locomotive was built by George Stephenson, an 
English engineer, for use on the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
road, but like John Fitche’s steamboat of 1790, it failed commer- 
cially, as did its immediate successors. It was followed by similar 
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experimentation in America: but the financial panic of 1819 checked 
progress and the era of railway building was delayed. Experimenta- 
tion continued, however, both in America and in England. In 
1826, John Stevens, of Hoboken, New Jersey, demonstrated the 
ability of his locomotive to take a curve without certain disaster. 
In 1828, the Delaware and Hudson Company imported from Eng- 
land three of George Stephenson’s models: but they proved too heavy 
for practical operation and were soon dismantled. Two years 
later, however, Peter Cooper built the Tom Thumb: and its success 
caused the Baltimore and Ohio Company to offer a prize of $4,000 
to any American engineer who, before June 1, 1831, should construct 
a locomotive of not over 314 tons, which should prove capable of 
drawing a load of 15 tons at a speed of 15 miles on a level track. 
The York, built by Phineas Davis, of York, Pennsylvania, met the 
specifications and won the prize: but before the award was made, the 
Best Friend and the West Point, in South Carolina, and the DeWitt 
Clinton, in New York, had proved that others had also solved the 
problem; and the John Bull, imported from England, in 1831, proved 
to America that the English engineers had also achieved success. 
They were all crude affairs when judged by the models of the present 
day: but they meant that a new era had arrived for transportation. 
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President Jackson’s war on the Bank, after 1833, together with 
the chaotic state of the currency, the excesses due to the manage- 
ment of his ‘‘Pet Banks’’, culminating in his specie circular of 1836 
and the financial panic of 1837, made the improvement of trans- 
portation facilities difficult: but, despite all hindrances, by 1837, 
over $100,000,000 were invested in canals, and there were 1500 
miles of railway in the United States. The increased pressure for 
speed and efficiency had suggested the need of consolidating short, 
almost haphazard lines of railway into some sort of system and in 
1836 the Erie plan of consolidation gave the keynote of the future. 
But successive financial upheavals retarded the normal working out 


‘of the principle: and it was 1850 before as much as 500 miles of track 


were operated by a single line, and the consolidation into the great 
trunk lines did not come for another decade and a half. During 
that period railway construction and consolidation were almost en- 
tirely confined to regions east of the Mississippi. Their chief serv- 
ice was to passengers, whom they jolted along over undulating 
tracks, amid clouds of smoke and cinders, usually to land them at 
the beginning of some canal or other waterway where they con- 
tinued the journey with what were by comparison luxurious accom- 
modations. 

A typical instance of the use of existing systems of transportation 
in conjunction is shown in the mainline improvement completed in 
1834, which connected Philadelphia and Pittsburgh by a composite 
system made up of a railroad for horse or locomotive traction, two 
stretches of canals, and a system of inclined planes by which canal 
boats were drawn over mountain barriers by means of stationary 
steam engines. 

By 1840 over 2500 miles of steam railway were in operation east 
of the Alleghanies: but railway extension west of the Mississippi 
was slow. In 1841, however, the Boston and Albany Railway sud- 
denly altered the economic position of Boston, with reference to 
western trade, and at once demonstrated the fact that a new era 
had arrived. In 1844 it transported 300,000 barrels of flour from 
Albany and Troy to the New England cities, and New England 
manufacturers prospered at the expense of Philadelphia through 
which city New England products had been compelled to pass on 
their way to the west. The result was the construction of railways 
in the west, and, by 1850, 1000 miles of railway were in effective 
operation in the vast area known as the North Central States. 

The end of that decade, 1850-60, saw the beginnings of hot com- 
petition between trunk line railways with canal systems for the 
valuable and rapidly increasing trade between the east and the 
west. This new development was the answer of Philadelphia to 
Boston which had diverted its trade from its old route through 
Philadelphia to the west by way of the Boston and Albany Railway. 

In 1846, five years after the opening of the Boston and Albany, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company was chartered for the purpose 
of constructing a steam road to join Philadelphia with Pittsburgh 
and thus tap the great northwest. In 1853, the track was com- 
pleted, and at once demonstrated its superiority over the composite 
line from Philadelphia already described, in which horse drawn 
trains, steam drawn trains, canals and portages by means of station- 
ary engines were employed upon one system, which in 1857 was 
absorbed by the new system, and slowly disposed of. 

Before the new Pennsylvania Railroad was finished, the New York 
Central, (1850), the New York and Erie, and the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroads (1853) were competing for participation in the trans- 
Allegheny trade. \ 

With canal and railway development, the old peculiar triangular 
trade so characteristic of the period of Mississippi River domina- 
tion of western export trade had disappeared: and new western trade 
centres like Chicago and St. Louis became rivals of New Orleans 
whose position at the mouth of the Mississippi had given it domi- 
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nance in the flat boat and in the later steamboat period of trade. 
That Mississippi River trade continued until stopped by the Civil 
War, reaching its maximum in 1860: but its maximum would have 
been inconceivably greater, but for the competition which eastern 
connections had established as the West gained in population. 

Between the eastern and western sections of the South, a similar 
development began about 1849. Before that date this traffic had 
concerned itself with little save human slavery: but in 1849 the 
Western and Atlantic Railway opened business between Chatta- 
nooga and the Atlantic Coast, diverting to the port towns of Charles- 
ton and Savannah the vast cotton trade which the older trade 
routes had sent from Alabama, Tennessee, etc., to New Orleans and 
Mobile. The cotton receipts at Charleston, only 261,000 bales in 
1848, jumped to 458,000 bales in 1849: and the change in Savannah 
was only less marked: while New Orleans and Mobile at once felt 
the loss. In 1854, the line was extended to Nashville, and the 
South Atlantic ports at once became serious competitors with New 
Orleans and the cities on the Ohio and Great Lakes for the vast 
trade of the Ohio and Mississippi basins. 

Until the opening of the line of the Western and Atlantic Railway 
to Nashville, trade between the North and South had been little 
more than a coasting trade on the east and Mississippi River traftic 
in the west. But in 1850 the Illinois Central received a large grant 
toward the creation of a line from the Ohio River to the Gulf of 
Mexico, a result which was later achieved by connecting two exist- 
ing local lines. 

The developing manufactures of the North Atlantic and Middle 
Atlantic States profited by the development as much as did the 
formerly isolated sections of the New West, and the northern states 
west of the Alleghanies had also turned to manufacturing, exchang- 
ing their products with both east and south. The panic of 1857, 
followed by four years of civil war checked this obviously whole- 
some movement for connecting the North and the South, and its 
fuller development was postponed to a later date. 

Nearly all of the canals and some of the earliest railways in the 
country were public enterprises, under the control of State govern- 
ments; but the experiences attendant upon their development and 
operation give scant comfort to those seeking arguments for “‘gov- 
ernment ownership.” Both from the financial and from the admin- 
istrative point of view, they demonstrated incapacity. Unwise 
ventures illustrated lack of business insight; bankruptcy and repudi- 
ation followed in many cases, with incidental scandals of unsay- 
oury memory, until, one by one, private corporations operating for 
profit replaced inefficiency by the enlightenment born of self-interest: 
and the era of ‘‘Government ownership” passed. But the problems 
and the enormous extent of capital needed demanded government 
aid in the common interest, and this was given, with lavish generos- 
ity, by local, State and national government, a generosity which 
was not always unabused. 

Thus by mutual codperation was the nation slowly fitted with 
transportation to meet the ever westward trend of population. 

Had the currency problems of the expanding nation been managed 
with due regard to their importance and difficulty, the serious 
checks resulting from the disastrous financial panics of 1837 and 
1857 with their disastrous effects upon economic development might 
have been avoided: but the lessons of sound finance are among the 
most difficult to learn: and the nation paid the bills with the cheer- 
fulness born of a prosperity which could not be checked even by 
ill-advised financial administration. 

But the panics of 1837 and 1857 stand in American history, not 
alone as wholesome warnings, but as the two boundary lines of a 
period called the ‘‘Golden Age.” A nation was reaching out to 
meet its destiny, not fleeing from hardships as has been the case 
with most great migrations. 


(3) Immigration and Expansion Westward.—Just as economic 
law was sending men westward by Mohawk trail, the Forbes route, 
the Wilderness trail; by turnpike, canal and railway, so the pressure 
of the more usual type of economic law was driving Europe into 
every port of Hastern America. Each decade saw a total increase of 
population amounting to 3314 per cent, and the statistics of sec- 
tional growth show the trend of migrations. The south Atlantic 
States showed a percentage of increase less than half of the per- 
centage of total increase—and the north Atlantic States showed a 
similar record; while the southern division of the Central States, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas (abandoned to Spain by the 
Florida treaty of 1819), Arkansas, Tennessee and Kentucky, in- 
creased more rapidly than the percentage of the total national in- 
crease. More remarkable still was the record of the North Central 
States. In 1830, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Missouri 
had a total population of 1,610,473. By 1840 these, with the partly 
settled territories of Wisconsin and Iowa, had 3,351,542, an increase 
of over 100% in a single decade. The population of Indiana had 
doubled; that of Illinois had trebled; and that of Michigan had 
increased seven-fold in a period of ten years. 

Such figures amounted to an invitation to railway promoters to 
make their hitherto scattered lines into a continuous system: and 
to absorb more and more of the trade which had depended upon 
canals, or upon water-ways supplemented by railroad connections. 
The products of these newly settled areas, calling for accessible 
markets, were already enormous: and the creation of adequate facil- 
ities was as important to the markets as to the producing areas. 
By 1840 Tennessee held first place in the Union in corn production, 
with Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois as gaining competitors. 

The cotton crop of the South had been advancing in like propor- 
tion. By 1820 it had become the most valuable southern interest: 
by 1830 the South was producing 732,000 bales of 500 pounds each, 
and by 1840 the figures reached 1,348,000 bales. And this enor- 
mous advance meant not new and better methods of cultivation: 
but steady expansion into new territory. Like Pharaoh’s locusts 
they marched across the lands, leaving behind exhausted soil and 
seeking ever new lands to devastate. Not chance, not political 
theory, but grim economic law committed the Cotton Kingdom to 
its long search for new areas of cultivation. 

But advancing cotton tended to create dependencies, and the 
border slave states soon found their largest gains in breeding men 
and mules for the cotton fields, while the rising factories of the 
North competed for the trade of the black belt, and northern banks 
found large profit in managing the business of financing their crops. 
As the price of prime field hands under 25 advanced, from $500 in 
1832 to $1,300 in 1837, man breeding became increasingly tempting. 
The vast plantations, embracing miles of cultivated cotton fields, 
offered a good market: but about half of the total cotton crop came 
from small farms which worked only six or eight slaves, whose 
owners depended much upon money lenders for seasons between 
crops, and for the seasons of harvesting. These money lenders 
understood well the economic side of their business and managed to 
take most of the profits, thus keeping their slave-holding constitu- 
ents poor and dependent. 

In wheat, oats, rye, hay, sugar and livestock the new areas showed 
also great increase of production, and an increase not attended by 
the devastation wrought by cotton. 

(4) The Gold Call, 1848.—With the “‘reannexation’’ of Texas, 
the Mexican War and the vast areas added to the territory of the 
United States by the Treaty of Guadalupe Hedalgo in 1848, came 
the discovery of California goldfields (1848) and a sudden, unprece- 
dented influx of population into the Pacific Coast regions. Soon 
trains of pack-horses and rough covered wagons were racing the 
difficult and dangerous way across the vast plains and mountains 
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of what had once been French or Spanish territory. The trade with 
Mexico, which in 1843 had been estimated at about $500,000 was 
renewed on a vastly larger scale, and was strengthened by the needs 
of the increasing population of New Mexico, and the prosperous 
Mormons who occupied Utah in 1848. 

The discovery of gold in Colorado in 1859 caused a rush of adven- 
turous settlers into that region and the resulting development of a 
stage-coach line from Leavenworth to Denver, with the accompany- 
ing trade route for covered wagons to convey tools, provisions and 
other colonists’ supplies. In 1860 the stage-coach line was extended 
to Salt Lake City where it connected with an existing line to San 
Francisco. 

Thus, when the Civil War broke, American inland commerce was 
already following three rather definite currents, which reckoning 
from a new centre north of the Ohio River were as follows: 

I. Eastward to the Atlantic, by roads, canals and railways. 
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II. Southward by roads, canals, railways and the great river system. 

III. Westward, by pack and covered wagon. 

The east and the middle west were closely connected by roads, 
canals and a network of railways, and there were about 500 miles of 
railway in operation in each of the western states, Missouri and 
Iowa. There were in operation in the eastern, southern and mid- 
western states some 30,000 miles of railway: while the rapidly devel- 
oping Far West had already caused far-sighted railway projectors 
to fix their eyes upon the Pacific Coast as their ultimate goal. Al- 
ready thirty miles of railway had been built in California, but the 
$19,000,000 worth of manufactured goods, which San Francisco 
was producing annually, flour, sawed timber, sugar and spiritous 
liquors, were made from raw materials brought in chiefly in boats 
and wagons. There was no overland outlet for this growing pro- 
duct, and California’s surplus of raw material still sought its market 
southward in the neighbouring west, or on vessels which plied from 
the Golden Gate around Cape Horn, or dumped their cargoes upon 
the coast of Central America there to find a difficult transit to the 
vessels of the Gulf of Mexico. 

The traders, in all sections, were of almost every race, for immi- 
gration was rapidly changing a once overwhelmingly Anglo-Saxon 
population into a composite of Europe, a projection of all the bloods 
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which had made European history for a thousand years. Here 
again, on a vaster scale, was being enacted the process of fusion 
which George Macaulay Trevelyan, in seeking to account for Eng- 
land’s greatness, describes in the words: “‘The mingling of the armed 
races poured into Great Britain from the earliest times . . . alone 
rendered it possible for five millions of people, ruled) by Elizabeth, 
to lay hold on the splendid future.” 

What the cotton gin, and the successive labour-saving devices 
with unskilled slave labour had done for the cotton industry, the 
McCormick reaper, and a myriad of agricultural and mining machin- 
ery, with skilled free labour, had done for production in other lines 
throughout the nation. The efficiency of man power had been vastly 
increased by the ingenious use of brain power: and the steam engine 
had already shown that it could emancipate white labour, and more 
effectively than the laws of emancipation were able, in the Civil 
War period which followed, to emancipate slave labour. 

The Southern States, intent upon the agricul- 
ture for which alone slave labour was of value, 
were dependent upon the North for finished pro- 
ducts, and for such imported goods as were not 
brought direct from Europe on the vessels which 
carried their products overseas, and the volume 
of this had steadily diminished; for the shipping 
interests now lay largely in the North, and north- 
ern vessels now carried most of the southern 
staples which in earlier days had gone overseas 
upon vessels plying between the planters’ private 
wharves and the European markets. And the 

$ figures prove that northern labour produced the 
most of even the food consumed in the cotton 
belt; for in 1860, the entire wheat production of 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas and Texas amounted to only one peck 
annually for each inhabitant. 

In 1847, the Secretary of the Treasury, Robert 
J. Walker, stated the exact situation in these 
words: ‘‘The value of our products exceeds 
$3,000,000,000. Our population doubles once 
in every 23 years, and our products quadruple 
in the same period. Of this $3,000,000,000 only 
about $150,000,000 are exported abroad leay- | 
ing $2,850,000,000 at home, of which at least 
$500,000,000 are annually interchanged among 

the States.” In view of these facts it is safe to say that America’s 
interstate and intersectional trade amounted to approximately 
$1,000,000,000 in 1860. The value of products manufactured in the 
United States during that same year amounted to $1,885,861,676. 


VIII. SECESSION AND RECONSTRUCTION. 1860-1877 


At this point the long-diverging economic interests of slave states 
and free states ripened into a civil war which meant the postpone- 
ment of their plans, the checking of the wholesome northern- 
southern development, the temporary stoppage of the vast Missis- 
sippi River traffic; and the diversion of almost incalculable man- 
power and brain-power from constructive to destructive aims. 
Malthusian ethics were at work again. 

(1) Man Power.—The Civil War (1861-1865) marked the begin- 
nings of new tendencies in American economic history; and the 
period of reconstruction (1865-1877), intensified them. Side by 
side with the long conflict to bring the revolted states back into their 
proper, practical political relationship to the Union ran the not 
less important process of getting them back into their proper prac- 
tical economic relationship with the Union. 

The first factor was of course the labour question. The unfore- 
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seen developments of the war had sadly deranged the machinery 
of production, not alone in the South, but wherever labour had 
depended upon the staples of the South for raw material. The 
great cotton industry of Great Britain had been so deeply affected 
by the blockade which stopped cotton export, that the Confederacy 
had indulged the hope of British aid, or at least recognition: and 
their hope might have been realized, but for the strangely idealistic 
attitude of the British cotton workers. With empty dinner pails 
and silent looms, but hearts full of sympathy for the side which 
they early saw to be identified with the destruction of slave labour, 
they threw their influence for the cause of the Union and bore their 
privations with heroism. Statesmanship might declare, as Glad- 
stone declared at Newcastle, on October 7, 1862: ‘‘The South has 
made an army; they are making a navy; and they have made what 
is more than either—they have made a nation”: but the major soul 
of England had formed already a different judgment. On February 
13, 1863, Cobden wrote to Charles Sumner: ‘If an attempt were 
made by the government, in any way to commit 
us to the South, a spirit would be instantly aroused 
which would drive the government from power.’ 
We of all people,” wrote Henry Ward Beecher, 
after his lecture tour in England in 1863, “ought 
to understand how a government can be cold or 
semi-hostile while the people are friendly.” And 
he added, “‘in taking sides with the North, the com- 
mon people of Great Britain and the labouring 
classes took sides with themselves in the struggle 
for reformation.” John Bright assured John 
Bigelow that “‘The people (of England) have 
never been wrong,” and expressed the opinion 
that no emancipation proclamation was required 
to open the eyes of the British labourer to the 
great issue involved in the Civil War. 

During the war, by Presidential proclamation 
issued on the grounds of military necessity, and 
during reconstruction by constitutional amend- 
ments, slavery which had been the cause of the 
economic estrangement of sections which led to 
war, ceased forever: but it took longer than the 
days of political reconstruction to readjust the 
economic balance caused by its destruction. For every political 
issue raised between the Republican majority in Congress and 
Lincoln’s successor, President Andrew Johnson, there was an 
economic issue: and when the last states, South Carolina and Louisi- 
ana, had been received back into their proper, practical relationship 
to the Union, in 1877, these economic issues continued to puzzle 
statesmen, perpetuate sectional animosities, endanger foreign rela- 
tions, and demand machinery of regulation. State debts, national 
debts, the repudiated confederate debts, tempting manipulation, 
tempting unjustifiable repudiation, induced actions which to the 
present day cause international recriminations. 

The Fourteenth Amendment, generally understood at the time of 
its adoption, to be related solely to the adjustment and defence of 
the rights of Freedmen, was so vague and inclusive in some of its 
phrases, especially its first section, that the courts were soon puzzling 
to adjust their meaning to cases quite apart from Freedmen’s rights. 
The most important of these ‘‘new aspects” of the Fourteenth 
Amendment was elaborated by Roscoe Conkling in San Mateo 
County v. Southern Pacific Company in 1882. As attorney for the 
railroad, he argued that such transportation companies as the 
Southern Pacific were protected by the Fourteenth Amendment 
from State laws which taxed their property beyond reason. He 
insisted, and as a member of the Congressional Committee which 
had drawn the proposals incorporated in the Amendment, that the 
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purpose of the Amendment had been the protection not alone of 
Freedmen, but of white and black alike, and of those artificial per- 
sons known as corporations. And, in 1886, in the case of Santa 
Clara County v. Southern Pacific Railroad, the Supreme Court 
authoritatively accepted the view that the Fourteenth Amendment 
protected persons in the shape of Corporations, as well as individ- 
uals, white and black. And many later decisions have employed the 
Fourteenth Amendment as thus interpreted, as a medium through 
which to enlarge the functions of the Federal Courts at the expense 
of the States. 

(2) The Tariff Problem.—To what extent the development of the 
protective tariff principle culminating, for the period before the 
Civil War, in the tariff bills of 1816, 1824 and 1828, was responsible 
for the rapid rise of American industries has been long debated. It 
is generally conceded, however, that the encouragement which they 
offered made possible the starting of industries which, without it 
would have been at least long delayed. But it is equally certain 
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that, once established, manufactories held their ground, despite the 
reductions of 1832, and the compromise tariff of 1833, which soon 
restored them to what was in effect a revenue basis in 1842. And 
the Walker Tariff of 1846, opposed by the manufacturing districts 
of New England and the Middle States, and favoured by the staple 
producing regions of the West and South, was meant by its authors 
to be an act minimizing the protective principle. After watching 
its operation for six months, Secretary Walker reported: ‘‘ New man- 
ufactories are being erected throughout the country, and still yield 
a greater profit in most cases than capital invested in other pursuits.” 

So marked was the tendency during ten years of trial of this low 
tariff that in 1857 Secretary Walker felt compelled to suggest further 
reductions in order to ‘‘reduce the surplus revenue.” ‘The result was 
the Tariff of 1857, so pleasing to the South, so unpopular in the 
manufacturing areas. 

The tariff, employed during the war as a means of raising revenue 
for the maintenance of the Federal engines of war, had been pushed 
upward to a point beyond all precedent. With the fate of the 
Union in the balance, there had been little tendency manifested in 
Washington to weigh the merits of revenue measures, provided only 
they furnished adequate revenue. Sugar interests, whiskey inter- 
ests, woollen interests, a myriad of manufacturing industries might 
fatten on the subsidy given by the tariff, men might rise to sudden 
wealth under its bountiful protection; all these were of negligible 


importance as compared with one all-dominating aim, the revenue 
needed to win the war. 

When the war ended, the tariff of 1864 was still in operation. 
And “‘the interests’? which had prospered under its bountiful provi- 
sions were content that it should remain, and ready to contest any 
movement to lessen their profits by ‘‘tariff-tampering.”” In 1866, 
David A. Wells, an able economist, a tariff expert, and a professed 
believer in protection, was appointed special commissioner of rey- 
enue, and soon threw consternation into the ranks of his protection- 
ist friends by publishing a report strongly advocating tariff-revision 
downward. At once his views were sustained by the newly formed 
American Free Trade League, which numbered among its members 
leaders of both parties, Carl Schulz, Horace White, E. 8. Godkin, 
editor of The Nation, William B. Allison, James A. Garfield (later 
Republican President), and younger free trade enthusiasts like 
George Haven Putnam. Their programme was skilfully opposed 
by such organizations as the American Iron and Steel Association, 
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the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, and by other inter- 
ests desiring the status quo, or ‘“‘something better.” 

In 1867, a bill providing many tariff reductions was defeated: and 
two years later, 1869, the ‘‘something better” began to emerge in 
the shape of an increased duty on wool and woollen goods, followed 
the next year (1870), by an increase of the duties on copper, steel 
rails, marble, flax, and certain other important commodities. 

In the elections of 1872, the Liberal Republican movement forced 
a ten per cent reduction upon their reluctant party: but the panic 
of 1873 intervened with its reduction of revenue, and in 1875 duties 
were restored to their former level, there to remain for a decade, 
until Grover Cleveland forced the issue into party politics. 


IX. NAPOLEONIC ECONOMIC LEADERSHIP FOR A NEW 
ERA. 1877-1926 


Just as the tariff of the Civil War had tended toward the creation 
of a wealthy class, with special interests in common, and a common 
cause (protection) to defend, so the financial experiences of the war 
had bred in men the ability to think in large financial terms. The 
total expenditures of the period, 1861-1865, had been almost twice 
the aggregate disbursements of the entire seventy-two years between 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution in 1789 and the outbreak 
of the Civil War. Officers accustomed to spend thousands had sud- 
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denly been called to think in termsof millions; and a people whose 
daily press had dealt in sums of three or four figures had grown 
accustomed to public accounts of almost inconceivable magnitude. 
When John Sherman, as Secretary of the Treasury in 1879, explained 
the plan for funding the national debt with a yearly saving of 
$14,000,000, he spoke in figures which had become familiar in ordi- 
nary intercourse, even among men who had never owned a bank 
account. 

As we look back over the struggles of economic reconstruction, it 
is easy to see that these adjustments, untoward as they appeared 
at the time, served to fit the nation for the task of conquering the 
continent, which lay before it. They secured the concentration of 
capital in the hands of a small majority learned in the art of self- 
defence, but bold to adventure in industrial development, agricul- 
tural and mining development, and their indispensable concomitant 
transportation development. It is the combination of these factors 
alone which can explain the astonishing economic progress of the 
United States since the completion of the political 
readjustment known as reconstruction. And the 
national banking system, built as a bulwark to 
a nation at war, served the stabilizing medium 
essential to their nation-wide ventures. In short, 
the developments incidental to the economic ad- 
justments of the Civil War had accustomed the 
public mind to large enterprises, to thought in 
large numbers: and had given to the nation a sort 
of Napoleonic leadership for the economic prob- 
lems involved in the conquest of a continent. 

Throughout the entire period of reconstruction 
(1865-1877) immigration was sending into the 
ports of the East the man power needed for the 
enterprise. The statistics of immigration show 
that within the forty years immediately following 
the beginning of the Civil War, 14,000,000 foreign 
immigrants entered the country, almost 50% of 
the total population of the United States in 1860. 
Being in general immigrants from industrial areas 
of Europe, they sought the great mining and 
manufacturing areas, chiefly in the New England 
and Middle States, and the old Northwest, cheap- 
ening labour, and adding another incentive to the youthful native- 
born to ‘‘go west and grow up with the country.” The westward 
migrations caused the centre of population to march across the map in 
a line of steady progress, and the West to increase in population even 
more rapidly than the regions east of the Allegheny Mountains. The 
west-central states increased in population, between 1860 and 1900 
from 4,000,000 to 17,000,000 and the Pacific Coast states surpassed 
even that record, mounting during those forty years from 500,000 
to 4,000,000. 

(1) Homesteaders.—The Homestead Act of 1862 had provided 
the easy machinery by which the pilgrim of the west could find the 
home that awaited every man with the courage to seek it. Between 
1860 and 1880 the Federal Government gave away 65,000,000 acres 
of land to individual adventurers, ‘‘homesteaders,” as they were 
called. The railways, canals and covered wagon trails brought 
within reach the machinery needed for making their wilderness 
acres into productive farms, and carried back their surplus products, 
to be consumed in industrial areas, or sent by waiting vessels over- 
Seas as the economic laws of supply and demand dictated. Thus 
in the western section of the north Central States, the centre of the 
farming development of the period, the population increased in 
the two decades following 1860, by 4,000,000; and by 1880 the 
continent was occupied land, save in a few centres reserved for 
Indians, or unavailable for other reason; and the pilgrims of the 
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west were gazing across the borders of the “Indian reservations” 
with the longing with which the early Teutons had gazed across the 
boundaries of the doomed Empire of Rome. 

Tn 1860, there had been only 2,044,077 farms in the United States, 
with a total acreage of 407,212,538: by 1900 there were almost six 
millions, with 841,201,546 acres occupied, representing a total value 
set by the census of 1900 at $20,514,001,000. 

But the wealth of the nation increased more rapidly than its 
population. During the four decades, 1860-1900, it advanced, as 
the census reports prove, from $16,159,616,000 to $88,517,306,775, 
or considered on a per capita basis, from $517 to $1,165. This meant 
that each man was producing more than had the units of previous 
economic eras, and the cause is easily discerned. The head had 
become a dominant factor in the art of production. Methods of 
agriculture which had been followed since the days of Abraham had 
been abandoned for innumerable labour-saving devices which in- 
creased the production of the labour unit. What muscles alone 
had attempted throughout the past ages of civilization, machines 
were taught to do, and increase of production thus outran increase 
of population. It has been estimated that the invention of farm 
machinery, cultivators, seeders, reapers, thrashers, etc., between 
1830 and 1880, multiplied the production of a man over twelve fold; 
and at the end of that period the farm machinery of the nation alone 
was valued at $407,000,000, and by 1900 its value reached 
$761,000,000. 

During the last quarter of the nineteenth century, furthermore, 
the United States was the chief source of food-supply, and of raw 
materials for many important industries, for western Europe. War 
creates not alone havoc, but an hyperesthesia of energy; and it is 
a truism of history that “Golden Ages” have generally followed 
close upon great wars. It was so in this case, speaking from the 
point of view of economic history. The South even before the iron 
hand was raised and her pretorian guards departed, had begun to 
show a prosperity never known under the blighting curse of slave 
labour. The New England and Middle States prospered, in farm, 
mine, manufactory and the business of transportation as she had 
never prospered before. The prairie lands of the Middle West 
began to figure in the markets of the world as a cereal kingdom; the 
less accessible lands farther west bred livestock in quantities to meet 
the demands of ever widening markets, east, south, and beyond the 
seas: while the virgin forests of the uplands sent down their rich 
timber products, in reckless disregard of the interests of the coming 
third generation. New mining areas, furthermore, opened their 
rich veins of metal, and with their floods of gold and silver raised 
problems of currency readjustment to puzzle the money doctors of 
many lands. 

(2) Machinery and Crops.—The book of Genesis says that God, 
after creating man, said: ‘‘let them have dominion over the fish of 
the sea, over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle and over all 
the earth.’”’ That dominion had been extended, during these won- 
derful years: and man had become also master of matter cunningly 
wrought into machines of infinite complexity. With the tip of the 
finger he could set hundreds of horse-power into intelligent action, 
and with the mind concentrated upon a problem he could invent 
new engines to do his work for him. The American ambassador at 
the Court of St. James, in 1926, summed up the present situation in 
the sentence, ‘‘In America, each worker has four horse-power, or 
the equal of 40 men, for he has $6,000 capital in machinery.” 

The home market expanded rapidly after the Civil War, but pro- 
duction advanced far more rapidly, necessitating the development 
of export trade upon a scale unknown earlier. Between 1870 and 
1900, almost 14 of the entire wheat crop was sent to nations over- 
seas: and cotton export, which had stopped almost entirely during 
the Civil War, soon surpassed its former proportions, reaching 
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3,011,996 bales in 1870; 5,755,359 bales in 1880; 7,472,411 bales in 
1890; and 9,534,707 bales in 1900. Of this increasing crop, over 
24 was exported. 

The South reccvered rapidly in tobacco, sugar and rice, the 
latter two crops almost doubling in the four decades 1860-1900, 
and tobacco increasing from 434,000,000 pounds in 1859 to 868,- 
000,000 pounds in 1899, with Kentucky leading in every census. 

For mining areas the increase showed a gain of 400%, between 
1870 and 1900, at the end of which period the United States stood 
first in the production of coal, iron and copper, and coal fields were 
being worked in practically every northern state from Pennsylvania 
to Utah, and in Tennessee, Alabama, New Mexico, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky and Virginia. The abundance of cheap fuel thus every- 
where accessible made development and transportation easy, thus 
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stimulating every variety of agriculture and industry. The petro- 
leum field of Pennsylvania, tapped in 1859, was the only one largely 
developed before 1880: but a rapid development soon followed in 
other states and by 1900, West Virginia, Indiana and California were 
contributing millicns of barrels of oil each year. 

(3) Mounting Manufactories—But the most startling develop- 
ment was in the field of domestic manufactories. Before the war, 
while manufactories throve in certain centres, the country was 
primarily agricultural. The encouragement of manufactories by 
tariff subsidies in 1816, 1824, 1882 and 1833 had been caused to a 
large extent by America’s inability to dispose of her surplus farm 
products abroad. The resulting expansion of manufactories, com- 
bined with the lowering of foreign tariffs against American agricul- 
tural products, had relieved the pressure and the protective system 
had been relaxed in the tariff bills of 1842 and 1846. 

The Civil War had suddenly confronted all industry with new 
conditions. The needs of the armies had to be supplied and man- 
ufactories of a certain kind, leaped forward and the absence of for- 
eign competition during the war period, due to blockade and heavy 
tariffs, made profits for manufacturers sure and large. 

The absence of the anti-tariff force which had lain in the agricul- 
tural South since the Compromise tariff of 1833, made it possible 
for the government to retain the war tariffs after peace was restored. 
Thus manufactories, assured of large returns on investments, ad- 
vanced rapidly, the New England and Middle States maintaining 
the lead, but the Central States making the larger gains. 

The following table from the successive census reports, illustrates 
the progress: 
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Workers Value of 

Census Capital Invested Employed _. Products 
1860 $1,009,855,715 1,311,246 $1,885,861,676 
1870 2,118,208,769 2,053,996 4,232,325,442 
1880 2,790,272,606 2,732,595 5,369,579,191 
1890 6,525,156,486 4,251,613 9,372,437,283 
1900 9,817,434,799 5,308,406 13,004,400,143 


(4) New Transportation Problems.—Transportation difficulties, 
however, made it impossible for outlying regions, especially the 
Great West to enjoy the full benefits of this economic progress. 
Five days from the Missouri River to Denver sadly altered the cost 
of living. There flour brought 25 cents per pound; potatoes sold as 
high as $15 per bushel: and the cost of the machinery required for 
mining industry suffered at corresponding increase while the pro- 
ducts of the mining activities, whether going west to be loaded for 
Cape Horn vessels in the harbour of San Francisco, or east to Miss- 
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issippi barges bound for New Orleans paid similar tribute to poor 
transportation: but even so, the rich mines paid their dividends and 
prospered. 

The prerequisite of all these changes was still adequate transport- 
ation; and in consequence the period from the close of the war to 
1900 was par excellence the great age of railway construction. Wast 
of the Mississippi the main building had come before the war; 
and in 1865 there were 35,000 miles of railroad in operation, chiefly 
in the East. Now came the age of the West, the transcontinental 
era. Between 1865 and 1874, 35,000 miles of track was laid, thus 
doubling the mileage in nine years. The railway connections were 
pushed beyond the actual demands of commerce, and a species of 
railroad fever swept over the country ending in the panic of 1873. 

But during the fever the dreams of early railroad statesmen were 
realized. Early in his first term as President, Abraham Lincoln 
had signed a bill authorizing the building of a railway to be called 
the Union Pacific. It was to effect, on continental dimensions the 
kind of union which Washington had had in mind in 1785 when he 
declared ‘‘Let us bind these people (the western settlers) to us by a 
chain that can never be broken.” The need was imperative. The 
Civil War had ended the supremacy of the Mississippi River as the 
commercial highway of the West. The closing of river traffic until 
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after the fall of Vicksburg, on July 4, 1863, had forced the West 
to seek and find another outlet for their products. Business which 
had looked to New Orleans had turned to St. Louis and Chicago. 
The various small railroads centering in them had taken over the 
old Mississippi River traffic, and their consolidation into great trunk 
lines was already in progress. What was obviously needed was 
western lines to handle the increasing traffic to the West. By an 
Amending Act of 1864, the Union Pacific Company was authorized 
to construct a main line ‘‘on the 100th meridian of longitude” in 
the territory of Nebraska to the eastern boundary line of California, 
with branches to radiate in many directions, tapping a wide area. 
In aid of the project a subsidy was granted at the rate of $16,000 
per mile for the regions east of the Rockies, $48,000 a mile for the 
mountain sections, and $32,000 a mile for sections between the 
mountain ranges. The State of California authorized the construc- 
tion of a line to meet the Union Pacific on her border and connect 
. it with the ocean. 

In 1864 the work was begun, and by 1869 it 
was completed, after writing into history one of 
the most disgraceful scandals in American history, 
the Crédit Mobilier scandal which involved many 
men eminent in the government of the Nation. On 
May 10, 1869, the junction which meant a conti- 
nent traversed, took place, with suitable ceremon- 
ies at Promontory Point, near Ogden, in Utah. 

During the period of construction the Pullman 
j] sleeper (1864), the safety couple and the Westing- 

_ house air brake (1868), had been invented, adding 
greatly to the comfort and safety of railway travel 
and operation. 

The Santa Fe, the Southern Pacific, the North- 
ern Pacific and the Great Northern followed in 
due course, each adding new facilities not alone 
for American inland commerce, but for quick 
trade connections between Europe and Asia. 

The panic of 1873 checked the progress both of 
transcontinental and of subsidiary railway build- 
ing: but in 1878 it was again in full operation and 
before 1890, 85,000 miles had been added to the 
railway map of the United States, giving a grand 
total of 167,191 miles. The regions between the 
Mississippi, the Missouri and the southwest had 
at last got.adequate service, while New England, the South, the East 
and the Far West were supplied. By 1900 there were 198,964 miles 
of railway in the United States, despite the panic of 1893 which had 
caused shipwreck to many existing railways. 

In 1867 the cost of transportation had been, on an average, about 
$1.92 per ton mile. Within twenty years railway improvements 
had reduced it to about eighty cents. The traveller could now view 
the growing west through plate glass windows, and from his com- 
fortable coach watch the unloading of the McCormick reapers 
which had blessed the eastern farmers since 1840. 

With expansion had come improvement in road beds, rolling 
stock, locomotives and administration, new speed, new power, new 
efficiency, new terminal facilities. So effective, rapid and acces- 
sible had the railway transportation become that 1700 miles of 
canal were abandoned by the year 1900, the railway taking their 
patronage. Even the lordly Mississippi failed to regain its ancient 
position as the commercial highway of the West, economy dictating 
the use of the roads which ran along its banks and the Ohio lost sim- 
ilarly: but the coal traffic strengthened it. The ore from the new 
mining areas was transported to the Pittsburgh area where the great 
coalfields furnished the means of smelting it, and rolling it into 
rails by the process first operated there in 1865. By 1887, with the 
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aid of the Birmingham area which had become a rival of Pittsburgh 
in the process, the United States was the world’s largest producer 
of pig iron, and the Great Lakes never lost their power to compete 
for the products of field, forest, factory and mine.. Indeed the 
opening of the Welland Canal, in 1833, the water connections be- 
tween Chicago and the Mississippi River, in 1848, and the locks at 
Sault Ste. Marie, in 1855, had insured it, apparently for all time; 
while the opening of the mining areas of Michigan and Minnesota, 
combined with the smelting process discovered by Sir Henry Besse- 
mer in 1859, giving cheap steel rails, did not lessen that power of 
competition. Indeed, the increasing ore shipments vastly increased 
the traffic on the lakes, and the tonnage of the “‘Soo”’ (Sault Sainte 
Marie) progressed from 500,000 in 1869 to 25,000,000 in 1901. 

But before the latter figures were registered, 
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way origin. Hach as it grew became the metropolitan area for vast, 
growing territory, each energetically producing what nature meant 
it to produce, and sending its products to a world-wide market. 
Unswayed by,localism, unmastered by State or even national patri- 
otism, the railway statesmen invaded Canada whose vast north- 
west offered a wheat area unrivalled in natural fitness, wrecking with 
new price levels the wheat districts of the American east and Great 
Britain: but making the staff-of-life cheaper for millions in many 
lands. Hastern farmers looked with dismay and indignation at 


their dwindling gains; Great Britain saw her average wheat crop cut 
in half between 1860 and 1916; but ruthless progress which awards 
prosperity to the greatest efficiency continued and still continues, 
to the detriment of the few but to the gain of the many. 


another change had come which helps to account 
for the advance. In 1893, J. J. Hill applied to 
the Great Lakes the idea which had given the 
American railway its first firm place in transporta- 
tion, as a connecting link between lines of water- 
ways. At Buffalo and Duluth, Hill joined up his 
eastern and his western railway lines with his own 
fleet of steamers on the Great Lakes, and at 
Seattle joined his Pacific Fleet, which carried the 
products of the American continent to the dawn- 
ing markets of the Far East. Railway states- 
manship thus extended the trade so lately held in 
the straight jackets of localism ‘‘from the river 
to the ends of the earth.” 

In the meantime, Hill and other railway states- 
men, were tapping their lines to serve each section 
as it demonstrated the power of developing econo- 
mic usefulness. Realizing that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, its major ends attained, was disposed to 
leave railways to work out their own salvation 
without further subsidies, of land or money, 
formed their own plans of colonization and carried 
them forward. The Great Northern, the Union 
Pacific and the Northern Pacific, each intent 
upon its own economic future, opened up the vast 
area between the Rockies and the Cascade Range, 
brought the long-despised and later hotly disputed 
Oregon country within the breath of civilization. 
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By 1880 Washington, Oregon and Idaho showed 


a total population of 282,000: by 1890, 763,000; 
and by 1910, 2,140,000. California with half a 
million in 1869 grew with amazing speed. Ne- 
braska, the Dakotas and the once “bleeding Kansas” increased six 
hundred per cent in population between 1869 and 1889. Utah 
and Colorado trebled their total population within the same period: 
and when the Indian reservations of Oklahoma were opened to in- 
vasion, there were 50,000 prospective settlers encamped on its border 
awaiting the sound of the bugle announced by Presidential Pro- 
clamation as the signal for legal entrance. The territory was, as 
President Wilson expresses it, “‘peopled in a single day.” 

Texas, with the aid of railway enterprise, had 1,500,000 settlers 
by 1880, and double that number within two decades thereafter. 

The methods of the railway promoters of settlement were simple 
in conception, and enormously effective in execution. They adver- 
tised for settlers, in Europe as well as in the settled areas of the Hast 
and South, martialed their recruits at the eastern termini, trans- 
ported them to convenient western termini, sold them homesteads 
and as these developed new areas ran their branches in to tap their 
trade. As the process continued, western termini grew from ham- 
lets into villages, towns and cities. Omaha, Kansas City, Duluth, 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, and a hundred more are cities of rail- 
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The great western plains of the United States discovering the 
secret of mass herding developed the era of the great cattle ranch, 
the range, the long drive and the cowboy. Chicago and Kansas 
City developed the corresponding meat packing industry, with the 
railway furnishing the refrigerator cars to carry their products, 
eastward, westward, to the ends of the earth. Again the old local 
producers felt the shock and called for mercy, calling it justice. But 
the process continued, as ruthless as the former, and as beneficent. 

Men in old, settled areas where scanty local resources could not 
justify meat diet feasted on the cattle fattened on the grassy plains 
thousands of miles away. Reluctantly local dealers, accustomed 
to purchase and slaughter their own beasts, became the agents of 
the great packing houses, selling ice-chilled meats. 

(5) The Trust brings New Economic Problems.—The develop- 
ment of industrial America had kept pace, in other lines, with these 
enormous developments: and by 1900 the United States was the 
centre of the world’s greatest manufacturing output. But still her 
agricultural interests exceeded her industrial interests. 

In 1882, John D. Rockefeller organized the most ruthless of ma- 
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chines of progress—and the most effective—known as the Trust. 
It is a combination in which affiliated companies entrust their 
securities and their control to a board of trustees. It is industry clad 
in shining armour, effective production prepared for economic war- 
fare. It at once showed a combination of economic efficiency, which 
could lower prices and yet improve quality, with the power to 
crush lesser competitors and establish monopoly. Armed with 
such a weapon, greed of gain soon developed methods not justified 
by the economic law of fair competition. At first such methods 
were easy as the States not the national Government created the 
artificial persons called corporations and trusts, and once chartered 
the artificial person was free by virtue of constitutional provision 
to do business in all states. 

Soon the exploitation by corporations, from railroad to special- 
ized manufacturers, became so unbearable that the hitherto ineffec- 
tive combinations of labour for self-defence merged into the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labour, which was started in Pittsburgh in 1881 
but was not formally christened until 1886. 

In 1887 the Federal Government, in view of the expanding power 
and ruthlessness of the Trusts, felt compelled to step in with regu- 
lating laws, sometimes wise, some otherwise: but tending more and 
more to serve justice without hampering progress. The interstate 
commerce act of February 4, 1887, provided that railway charges 
should be just and reasonable, with an interstate commerce com- 
mission to stop pooling and enforce competition. The Sherman 
anti-trust Act of July 2, 1890, declared ‘‘every contract, combination 
in the form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade 
or commerce among the several States, or with foreign national 

. . illegal.” Oil magnates, railway statesmen and industrial 
leaders in many developing lines employed men of genius to find a 
legal pathway to the goals of their desires, and the courts were 
choked with litigation involving the interests not of individual 
but of federated multitudes with money invested in Trusts and vast 
corporations. 

But through it all, one strong, increasing purpose ran, the crea- 
tion of an efficiency which could make increasing gains out of fall- 
ing prices. As President Theodore Roosevelt saw, with the clear- 
ness of no President before him, that this increasing purpose was 
shared by only a portion of the great trusts: and in his plans for 
what was vulgarly termed “‘Trust-busting,” he distinguished between 
“Good Trusts” and ‘‘Bad Trusts.” The Supreme Court adopted 
the sound distinction, and in decisions involving the questions of 
monopoly and restraint of trade applied what came to be known as 
“the rule of reason.”’ ‘‘Good Trusts” were trusts which, despite 
consolidation, did not establish monopolies or unreasonably affect 
interstate commerce. The activities of such were not regarded as 
illegal under the anti-trust laws. But, those apart, there was just 
complaint enough to test the endurance of the patient justices, and 
try the temper of the impatient President. 

In the conflict of interests and the clash of wills which speedily 
followed, and continues still, succeeding Presidents, successive Con- 
gresses, the enduring Court, and organized Labour have all con- 
tributed toward a solution. The Elkins Law of 1903 facilitated 
prosecutions under the Interstate Committee Act; the Hepburn 
Act of June 29, 1906, enlarged the scope of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act so as to include the control of express and sleeping car 
companies, switches, spare tracks, terminals and pipe lines. It 
forbade the corrupting practice of free passes, save to certain speci- 
fied groups, prohibited the transportation by railroad of goods, 
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other than timber, in which the railroad had an interest other than 
use upon their own lines, thus lessening their power to control such 
cognate interests as coal mines and railways and crush out rival 
coal producers. It enabled the commission to prescribe the method 
of book-keeping, to call for monthly reports or special reports, and 
to employ examiners with authority to inspect the books of the 
common carriers. But chief of all its regulating provisions was the 
fact that it gave the Commission power to determine for the carriers 
what rates were just and reasonable and to compel adherence to the 
rates prescribed. 

The Federal Trade Commission Act of September 26, 1914, and 
the Clayton Anti-Trust Act of October 15, 1914, drew closer the 
restraints which previous laws had imposed upon ‘Bad Trusts,” the 
one by creating an administrative agency clothed with power to 
enforce the law, the other specifying certain trade practices which 
must be avoided. 

Such laws have by no means solved the problem of the ‘‘Bad 
Trusts”: but they have made easier the pathway of the ‘‘Good 
Trusts,” and have done much for the protection of the great public 
whose prosperity and happiness are the chief end of all government. 

These were great achievements: but the greatest economic achieve- 
ment of that epoch was the opening of the Panama Canal, on Aug- 
ust 15, 1914, the apotheosis of canal building in history, an event 
whose influence upon the economic future of America, and of all 
mankind, is beyond all reckoning. 

(6) The Scandals of an Age of Progress—The histories which 
have presented the story of that wonderful era, beginning with 
1865 and still in progress, devote large space to a disgraceful side of 
the picture, which should not be forgotten. Ku Klux Klan, and its 
counterfeits, in a South overwhelmed by unsolved and apparently 
insoluble labour and social problems incident to emancipation and 
negro suffrage, “Black Friday,” and “‘the Pirate of Wall Street,” 
the Tweed ring, Crédit Mobilier, the Whiskey ring, the Sanborn 
Contracts, Star Route Contracts, illustrate tendencies inevitable 
when the rewards of crookedness are great. The silver lobby, the 
sugar lobby, intrigues of steel, intrigues of copper, lead and iron, 
present the history of corruption stalking unashamed within the 
very corridors of the national capital. All these, and many like 
them, emphasize the fact that economic war, like military conflict, 
tempts the wrong elements in men. But victory is none the less 
glorious even when the decision finds the guard house full. 

The comfort for such shameful incidents comes to him who reads 
history with the proper perspective, placing beside them America’s 
amazing economic expansion since the Civil War, the building of 
railroads toward the setting sun, the expansion of highways, canals, 
tram lines, automobile routes to meet migrations unrivalled in all 
history; the enormous expansion of factories and of trade, internal 
and external; the interpretation of laws meant for an age of small 
things to meet an age of great things; the growth of credit, perfect- 
ing of banking systems, stabilization of currency by the education 
of public opinion against the heresies of the ages; the building of 
schools enough to educate not a class, but every class, regardless of 
wealth, race, creed, or place of birth; the assimilation of millions of 
immigrants from almost every stock of earth; the harmonizing of 
religions so that the bells of one village church will not sound dis- 
cordant as the rest chime in. 

With all its faults, America’s economic expansion is an epic of 
glory; and as we see its steady acceleration there is an added sense 
of satisfaction in the thought that ‘the end is not yet.” 
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References to the coloured plates are given thus: Plate 5 ; references such as Inset 5a refer to smaller maps on the same plate. 
References to the black-and-white maps in the text are given thus: Fig. V. 


THE purpose of this Atlas is to illustrate (so far as this can 
be done by means of maps) the history of Western or 
European civilisation since-the Roman Empire, and the 
expansion of its influence or domination over the rest of 
the world. It will be convenient to divide our description 


of the maps into five sections, the first dealing with the 
shaping of Europe, the second with the British lands, the 
third with the expansion of Europe over the non-European 
world, the fourth with the British Empire, and the fifth 
with the development of the United States of America. 


SECTION I 
THE SHAPING OF EUROPE 


RACIAL TYPES OF EUROPE 
By Prorressor H. J. FLevurE 


Plate 1 is to be interpreted very broadly, as showing, dia- 
grammatically and with obvious exaggeration here and 
there, the main gradations of head form and colourings 
among European peoples. Small groups of hyperdolicho- 
cephals occur in remote spots in the Iberian Peninsula, Sar- 
dinia, France, Wales, Ireland, Norway, and the Carpathian 
region ; their locations are purposely exaggerated on the 
map. They seem to represent survivals of early types 
(Aurignacian, Solutrian, etc.) of modern man and they are 
usually quite dark-haired and dark-eyed. The greater 
part of the Iberian Peninsula and Southern France, together 
with South Italy and the Italian islands, and apparently 
Western Crete, show long-heads, less extreme than the 
above in head form and colour but mainly dark. Their 
type is usually called the Mediterranean Race Type and has 
probably been bred locally from various early long-headed 
stocks reaching this region from Africa as the Ice Age passed 
away. This type has kinship with that of North Africa. 
The stock around the Baltic Sea is generally fair with a 
moderately long head, and similar people abound in North- 
west Germany and the Netherlands, while they mingle with 
darker and broader-headed elements in Belgium, Northern 
France, and South Germany. They are the Nordic Race, 
and have kinship with prehistoric peoples of the South 
Russian steppe as well as, probably, with very long-headed 
types of the earliest phase of occupation of North Europe. 
The attempt is made to show the British Isles as homes 
of long-heads, including survivors of the very early types, 
mostly intermediate in character between Nordic and 
Mediterranean stocks, fairer on the east coasts and darker 
westwards. There have been historic and prehistoric 
drifts from North-west and South-west Europe, but prob- 
ably a good deal of the fundamental stock has bred itself 
from early post-glacial arrivals. The terms Nordic and 
Mediterranean should thus be applied with reserve in the 
British Isles. 
' The greater part of France, Switzerland, the Po and 
Danube lands and their mountain frames, the Balkan 
Peninsula and the Russian plain are shown peopled by 
broad-heads of moderate to dark colouring, but there is 
need of further differential marking to distinguish very 
diverse types and some current names have been added, 
though they mark very various grades of diversity. The 
Alpines, strictly, are the fairly dark broad-heads of Central 
France, the Alps, parts of the Carpathian lands, and the 
Vistula basin ; their head form is well rounded and often 
low and the general build is rather short and thickset, 
The people of Central Russia (Great Russians) may be 


looked upon as in part an eastward spread of colonists of 
this type, with influence of Nordic, Arctic, and Asiatic- 
steppe elements all playing some part in modifying the range 
of character. 

In some parts of the Prussian plain and Silesia, and in 
the lands north-east of the Vistula basin, this type has 
apparently altered through intermixture with Nordics and 
we find the broad head of the former along with the fair 
colouring of the latter. Some of these tall, rather fair 
broad-heads are characterised by strong brows arid marked 
orbital sinuses, and seem to be the type occurring in graves 
of the dawn of the Bronze Age with what archeologists 
cail ‘‘ Beaker ” pottery. It would, however, be a mistake 
to link this type with the whole of the region marked with 
broad yellow horizontal bands ;- it is a type found here and 
there in the British Isles, the Germanic Lands, and Central 
Europe. The combination of fair colouring and breadth 
of head is also well known in North Italy, and some have 
ascribed the fair colouring to the influence of Lombardic 
conquerors. 

The round-headed Alpine type is very characteristic in 
the Balkan Peninsula, but in the north taller men, fairly 
dark, with very short, broad, high heads are a feature, as 
they are and have long been also in Anatolia. Their 
type is clearly indicated on Hittite monuments and the 
large nose is well known. The name Dinaric is inserted 
on the map for this variant: it also occurs in South Austria, 
the Alps, and South Germany. In Galicia and the Ukraine 
there occur tall, rather dark, short-headed broad-heads 
who are neither in a full sense the Dinaric variant nor the 
ordinary Alpine type. 

In South Russia and to the north of the Caspian Sea a 
proportion of the population shows the characteristics 
of peoples of the modern Asiatic steppe ; they are broad- 
heads with dark colouring, rather lank hair, and dry 
skins. They are often strongly built but not always tall. 
It would be an exaggeration to call them Mongolian. 
More minute local investigation would probably reveal 
traces of the long-heads who in prehistoric times seem to 
have been the chief inhabitants of the steppe. 

The dark Arctic broad-heads, showing marked admixture 
with more or less fair types in the coniferous forest regions 
of North Russia and Scandinavia are an obvious feature of 
Europe’s racial geography. The date of their advent in 
North Europe is a matter of much debate. 

Here and there along the coasts of the Mediterranean 
and Western Europe occur groups of very dark broad-heads 
with strong jaws and of stalwart build. They seem not to 
be merely extreme forms or variants of Alpine and Mediter- 
ranean types but rather represent some early maritime 
spread, possibly connected with the development of inter- 
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course and civilisation that seems to have characterised 
many of the coastlands concerned in the early Bronze 
Age. Skulls, apparently of this type, are known from graves 
of appropriate age in Sicily, Sardinia, the Balearics and 
France. 

It is only in a few places that data are available which 
show more than small samples or mere averages. The 
map is thus of a highly tentative character and the necessi- 
ties of demonstration have led to inevitable compromises 
that make it impossible to give more than a very general 
idea in this cartographic fashion at the present stage of 
our knowledge. 


THE REALMS OF CIVILISATION 

Plate 2-3 is intended to illustrate the background of 
modern history. It shows (a) the physical conditions 
which have influenced the movements of peoples and the 
rise and fall of civilisations ; and (6) the centres of developed 
civilisation in the Old World as they were at the end of the 
second century of the Christian era. 

In pale colours, the main characteristics of the terrain 
upon which the world’s civilisations have grown up, and 
the barriers which separated them, are exhibited; the 
rich and easily tilled alluvial soil which encouraged agri- 
culture and civilisation ; the deserts and mountains which 
severed people from people; the forests, marshes, and 
steppes, mostly roadless and untilled, among which dwelt 
the more primitive peoples who continually menaced the 
settled civilisations. Note especially the wide region of 
the steppes, which link Europe with Asia, and across which, 
century after century, the nomads have ridden, driving 
before them scattered tribes to the demolition of empires. 

Against this background, in stronger colours, four distinct 
civilisations of the first rank are shown, stretching in a 
belt across the temperate and sub-tropical zones from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic: China, India, Persia, and the 
Roman Empire. Two of these (India and China) have been 
primarily “riverine” civilisations, which grew up mainly 
on the rich alluvial soil of great river-basins, and have 
therefore tended to be stationary. A third (the Roman 
Empire) was a “pelagic” civilisation, linking diverse 
peoples by the easy communication of an inland sea with 
highly indented coasts; it tended, therefore, to be mobile 
and progressive. The fourth (Persia), lacking both of these 
features and stimuli, has been the least significant of the 
four. Wholly distinct in their origins, these civilisations 
were separated from one another by belts of desert or almost 
impassable mountains. They knew next to nothing of 
one another, and influenced one another scarcely at all, 
though a thin stream of trade linked them by land, and 
there was some sea-traffic between India and the Roman 
Empire across the Arabian Ocean. China in a.p. 200 
was at the end of her first great period of consolidated 
development, under the Han Dynasty, and was entering 
upon a long era of confusion. The main features of her 
civilisation were fixed; she had attained her modern 
limits, and, beyond them, exercised a vague suzerainty 
over the nomadic peoples of Eastern Turkestan. Con- 
stantly threatened by the Mongol tribes to the north, she 
had already erected, to ward them off, the Great Wall 
(c. 200 B.c.), the symbol of the exclusive and self-centred 
policy she was henceforth to pursue; though it was not 
until the eighteenth century that her policy of exclusion 
became rigid. The Chinese civilisation was a great one, 
but it was doomed to become stagnant because it was 
exclusive. India had been brought into contact with 
Greece by the invasion of Alexander, and had for a moment 
nearly attained unity under Asoka—more nearly than at 
any time before the British conquest. This stage is shown 
in Inset 2a: the much later, and less inclusive empire of the 
Guptas is shown in Inset 26. In 200 most of her area was 
divided between the native Andhra (Dravidian) dynasty (S. 


and E.) and an invading dynasty of nomads, the Kushans, 
who had come from Central Asia through the passes of the 
north-west, like so many earlier and later invaders. But 
these empires were about to break down, and the most con- 
fused era in Indian history was soon to begin (c. 230). 
Through the Kushan Empire, which stretched into Central 
Asia, India had some contact with the West, but it was very 
slight. Her Buddhist faith had already begun to spread 
over China, but it did not bring about any close contact. 
In India itself Buddhism was fighting a losing battle against 
Brahmanism, which, being a non-proselytising religion 
based upon a rigid system of caste, condemned India to 
division and also to exclusion from contact with the outer 
world except through foreign conquerors. India, like 
China, therefore, lived her life apart. Persia, after passing 
under Greek influences owing to the conquests of Alexander 
the Great and his successors, had fallen (c. 150 B.c.) under 
the rule of the Parthians, a nomad people akin to those of 
Central Asia. The Parthian Empire had carried on a long 
struggle with the Romans in Mesopotamia, and constantly 
threatened the eastern borders of the Roman Empire. 
But it was a weak power, always menaced by fresh nomadic 
invasions, and it was soon (226) to be replaced by a native 
Persian dynasty (the Sassanids), under whom the contact 
of Persia with the outer world became less. Finally, 
the Roman Empire was just past the height of its strength 
and splendour: the great Emperor Marcus Aurelius died 
in A.D. 180, and after him decline began ; in 250 the bar- 
barians succeeded for the first time in breaking through 
the frontiers. The Empire had laid the foundations of 
Western civilisation, which rests upon Greek thought and 
Roman law; while Christianity, the religion of Western 


civilisation, was rapidly spreading over its area. The 
Empire had been an expanding and civilising power. But 
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its expansion had come to an end with the conquest of 
Dacia (Transylvania) and Mesopotamia by Trajan, at the 
beginning of the second century. Trajan’s successor 
Hadrian had fixed the limits of conquest, building walls in 
Britain and Germany to keep out the outer barbarians. 


The British wall is shown in Plate 5b; the German wall 
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(the limes) is shown in Fig. I. Rome, like China, India, 
Persia, had ceased to progress. 


THE SHAPING OF EUROPE 


All these four empires were alike threatened by barbarian 
tribes beyond their borders, eager to plunder their riches. 
Along the whole European frontier of the Roman Empire 
lay the Germanic tribes; behind them the vague and 
loosely organised tribes of the Slavs, who had not yet 
emerged into the light of history ; behind these again the 
nomadic tribes, mainly of Mongol stock, who wandered 
over the whole vast area from Mongolia to the steppes of 
Southern Europe. It was these Mongol peoples, less capable 
of civilisation than the Germans, who mainly threatened the 
other empires ; and it was their pressure (perhaps caused 
by the desiccation of the Central Asian plateau) which 
ultimately drove the German tribes over the guarded 
frontiers of the weakening Roman Empire. This 
Simultaneous pressure from the Mongol nomads links 


following 250. The frontiers have shrunk, both on the 
north (Dacia) and on the east (Mesopotamia), The old 
provinces of the earlier Empire have been replaced by an 
elaborate hierarchy of prefectures and dioceses (see Inset 
4a). Without losing its unity, the Empire has been 
divided for practical convenience into two halves, western and 
eastern, Latin and Greek. But the main centre of govern- 
ment has been removed from Rome, with its traditions of 
senatorial power, to Constantinople (330), whose magnifi- 
cent strategic position is henceforth one of the dominating 
facts of history. It is so placed as to protect Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Egypt from invaders coming from the north, 
Those of the Germans who crossed the Danube therefore 
passed on through Illyricum to Italy and the west; and 
during the German invasions the eastern half of the Empire 


til 
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up the history of all the four empires, for all suffered 
from it. 

It is only possible to illustrate in detail one of the Roman 
provinces—Britain (Plate 5) (see below, p. 28). But here 
is shown the material structure of Roman organisation : 
the great roads which bound the country together, and 
overcame its physical obstacles ; the cities ; the camps of 
permanent garrisons so placed as to guard the untamed 
regions; and the elaborate fortification of a frontier 


(Inset 55), 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE IN 395 


Plate 4 shows the Roman Empire in its later phase, as it 
was reorganised by Diocletian (286-305) and Constantine 


_ (306-37) after the expulsion of the barbarians in the years 
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was comparatively undisturbed. The physical features 
brought out in this map make two points clear. (i) The 
line of the Carpathians and the Elbe would have afforded 
the shortest and most defensible frontier for the Empire, 
but this frontier had never been reached. (ii) The weakest 
spots on the northern frontier, and therefore the chief seats 
of Roman armies, were (a) the Rhine (soon to be attacked 
by Franks, Allemanni and Suevians, Burgundians and 
Vandals); (6) the Lower Danube, especially exposed to 
the Ostrogoths and Visigoths ; (c) the low eastern coast of 
Britain and northern shore of Gaul, exposed to the piratical 
raids of the North Sea tribes (see Plate 10). 

Owing to the decadence of the Empire, men from all 
the frontier tribes were being increasingly enlisted in the 
armies of the Empire, and made familiar with its wealth and 
institutions, which they profoundly admired. Moreover, 
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as the Empire had become Christian since Constantine, 
Christianity had spread to many of the frontier tribes, 
though mostly in the heretical form of Arianism. The 
German barbarians were therefore ready to assimilate and 
not merely to destroy. For the expansion of Christianity 
during the first four centuries of the Christian era, see 


Fig. Il. 
THE BARBARIAN INCURSIONS 


Plates 6 and 7, together with (for Italy) Plate 8 and 
(for Britain) Plates 10 and 11, illustrate the main stages in 
the barbarian irruptions, and the distribution of the new 
elements which were to give rise, on the foundations laid by 
Rome, to the nations of Europe. 

6a. Driven forward by the Huns (invaders of Mongol 
stock who had poured into Europe by the steppes), the 
Visigoths crossed the Danube into the Balkan Peninsula 
(376), and thence through Illyricum into Italy (400), 
where they sacked Rome (410). Thence, with a com- 
mission from the Emperor, they passed into Southern Gaul 
and Spain (412). Meanwhile the Allemanni (from whom 
the French name for Germany is taken) had planted them- 
selves on both sides of the Upper Rhine (405); the Bur- 
gundians, crossing the Rhine, had settled in South-eastern 


founded a kingdom of Italy, owning a nominal allegiance 
to the Emperor at Constantinople. Thus the western half 
of the Empire, except the Seine Valley, had passed into the 
hands of the barbarians by 476. 

6b. Meanwhile the Ostrogoths had followed the Visigoths 
over the Danube, and after being settled for a time in 
Illyricum, marched under their king, Theodoric, into 
Italy, where they overthrew Odoacer (489) and established 
a powerful and well-governed though short-lived empire, 
which was in the early years of the sixth century the most 
formidable power of the West. Its chief rival was the 
growing power of the Franks. Their divided tribes were 
united under Clovis (481-511), who subdued the Roman 
district in Northern Gaul (486), reduced the Allemanni to 
submission (495-6), and conquered the great province of 
Aquitania from the Visigoths (507). Thus by about 520 
five principal barbarian States divided the western half 
of the Roman Empire: the Ostrogoths, the Franks, the 
Visigoths, the Vandals, and the Burgundians. 

Most of the German tribes had now passed into the 
Empire, and had left the whole vast area east of the Elbe 
and Saale empty. Into this region, quietly and unmarked, 
Slavonic tribes filtered from the forests and marshes of 
Russia. They were unorganised and unwarlike ;\and 
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Gaul (413), whence they were never dislodged ; and the 
Vandals and Suevi, passing through Gaul, had overrun Spain 
(409), where the Visigoths found them. The Suevi were 
penned into North-western Spain ; the Vandals were driven 
over the Straits of Gibraltar into the province of Africa 
(429), where they founded an empire that controlled the 
Western Mediterranean, sacked Rome (455), and by their 
ferocity made their name a synonym for barbarism. In 
the north of Gaul the numerous tribes of the Salian Franks 
occupied the valleys of the Scheldt and Meuse ; while their 
cousins, the Ripuarian Franks, occupied the Middle Rhine 
and Main Valleys. By 450 only the Valley of the Seine 
remained Roman. But for a time a terrible raid of the 
Huns in Gaul and Italy threatened destruction equally to 
the Romans and the Germans, until their king, Attila, 
was checked at Chalons (451). The extent of Attila’s 
ravages is shown in Fig. III. By that date the whole of 
Western Europe had been reduced to a welter of anarchy. 
The sudden collapse of the Roman power in the western 
provinces necessitated the withdrawal of the Roman armies 
from Britain (410), whose southern and eastern coasts 
soon (c. 450) began to be settled by pagan Saxons and 
Angles (see Plates 10 and 11). As yet no barbarian people 
had settled in Italy, but the feeble Emperor of the West, 
who nominally ruled from Ravenna, was dependent for his 
existence upon a barbarian army. In a.p. 476 Odoacer, 
general of this army, suppressed the Western Empire, and 


their expansion was a process of quiet settlement, not of 
conquest. They gradually spread themselves over the 
whole area from the Baltic to the Mgean and Adriatic 
Seas; and the successive empires created by Mongol 
conquerors—Avars, Bulgars, and Magyars—all consisted 
mainly of Slav subjects. 

7a. Of the four great barbarian States of 520, only the 
Frankish and the Burgundian kingdoms were to survive. 
During the next two centuries the other three disappeared 
from the map, largely because they could not hold the 
allegiance of their Roman subjects, since they had been 
converted to the Arian heresy; the Franks, converted 
much later (496), had the good luck to adopt the Orthodox 
faith, and therefore came to be regarded as the protectors 
of the Catholic Church. But the immediate overthrow of 
the Ostrogoths and the Vandals was due to a remarkable 
revival of the Eastern Empire under the great lawgiver 
Justinian (527-65). Drawing upon the unimpaired re- 
sources of the East, his generals destroyed the Vandal 
kingdom in Africa (533-4), and the Ostrogothic kingdom in 
Italy (535-52), and these countries again became part of 
the Empire. But the Empire was not strong enough to 
maintain its conquests, The Lombards, the last of the 
German tribes to break into the Empire, overran Italy in 
568. They were never able to conquer it entirely (see 
the map of Italy in 600, Plate 8): the representative of the 
Empire long maintained a hold upon Ravenna, and the 
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extreme south retained its loyalty to the Empire for five 
centuries to come (see Plate 28a) ; while in the centre the 
Pope was able to establish his authority over an éxtensive 
region (see Plate 8b) which remained under the political 
control of the Papacy until the unification of Italy in the 
nineteenth century (Plate 39c). But Italy was reduced to 
confusion. The triple division of the country into the king- 
dom proper in the north, under Teutonic influence, the Papal 
States in the centre, and in the south an area where Greeks, 
Lombards, and later Saracens conflicted, was to be lasting. 
Almost at the same time as the Lombard invasion of Italy 
the Mongol tribe of the Bulgars crossed the Danube (679) 
and brought the Slavs of that region under their rule, thus 
founding the State of Bulgaria. This was the first per- 
manent new State to be established in the eastern half 
of the Empire. 

7b. In addition to the attacks of these tribes, the 
Eastern Empire had to wage constant wars against the 
Persians, who at various times overran Egypt, Syria, and 
Asia Minor. In the seventh century it was for the first 
time threatened also from the south, where the Arabs, 
united by the preaching of Mohammed (d. 632), simul- 
taneously attacked the East Roman and the Persian 
Empires, subjugated the latter completely, and tore from 
the former the great provinces of Syria (632-9) and Egypt 
(640). The Eastern Empire was now limited to Asia Minor 
and the southern part of the Balkan Peninsula, linked 
together by Constantinople. 


THE CONQUESTS OF ISLAM 


The amazing triumphs of the conquering faith of Islam 
brought a new force into the world, and formed a turning- 
point in history. It is illustrated by Plate 9, which shows 
the stages in this marvellous advance. Before his death 
in 632 Mohammed had united the tribes of Arabia. In 
the next dozen years his successors rapidly won the 
neighbouring lands (Syria, Mesopotamia, and N.E. 
Africa), which were largely peopled by men of kindred 
Semitic stock. Then, after an interval of internal dissen- 
sion, they won over the Berbers of Northern Africa; by 
704 they had mastered the Roman province of Africa 
(Tunis and Algeria) ; by 708 they had mastered Morocco 
and reached the Atlantic. Thence they later spread 
southwards across the Sahara, and won all the tribes of 
the Sudan for Islam. Striking northwards, they shattered 
the Visigothic kingdom of Spain (711-13), which they 
were to occupy for five centuries, and pressed on into 
Southern France, where the disorganisation of the Frankish 
Empire under the later Merovingian kings seemed to give 
them an easy prey. Meanwhile, in the East, they had 
extended their domains to the Taurus and the Caucasus ; 
they had captured Cyprus and Crete; they had pushed 
beyond the Persian Empire into Central Asia, reached the 
Oxus, and were in contact with the Turco-Mongol tribes 
of that region ; while, eastwards, they had won the fierce 
tribes of Afghanistan, and reached the Indus Valley. 
These amazing conquests, achieved within a century, were 
as permanent as they were rapid. To this day, all these 

_ Fegions, torn from more ancient and settled civilisations, 
remain loyal to the Moslem faith ; and although the vast 
empire of Islam soon split up into a number of separate 
realms (see the Inset 90), it retained a real unity of sentiment. 
Christendom, divided and disorganised, found itself faced by 
a militant and conquering power: the Mediterranean formed 
a ditch between them, crossed by the Moslems in Spain and 
the islands, and by Christendom in the possession of Asia 
Minor by the Eastern Empire. This conflict was to be 
waged fiercely, and on equal terms, for nearly a thousand 
years ; it was not until the seventeenth century that the 
Moslem power began to break, and not until the nineteenth 
that Europe and Christendom definitely got the upper 


hand. The critical period was in the seventh and eighth 
centuries, when the élan of the Mohammedan advance was 
at its height. Then Christendom was saved by two things. 
In the East the Byzantine Empire, a sort of dam for the 
protection of Europe, held against the flood, the critical 
moment being the successful resistance of Constantinople to 
a six years’ siege, 672-9. In the West, the Frankish Empire 
pulled itself together in time to stem the flood: the victory 
of Charles Martel at Poitiers (732) drove the Mohammedan 
power out of France, and fixed the limit of its advance in 
the West. But although the Moslem advance in the West 
was stayed in 732, the greatest days of Mohammedan 
civilisation were still to come. It reached its height under 
Harun-al-Raschid, contemporary of Charlemagne, whose 
magnificent city of Bagdad is shown in the Inset 9c. The 
main centres of Moslem power under the Abbasids—Iraq, 
Syria, and Mesopotamia—are more fully shown in Inset 9a ; 
in the West, Moslem Spain was for some centuries the 
most highly civilised land in Europe, and the immediate 
source of the earliest revival of learning. 


THE FRANKISH EMPIRE: CHARLEMAGNE 


With the fall of the Visigothic Empire in Spain (711), 
the Frankish Empire (Plate 12-13) was left as the sole 
survivor of the barbarian States erected on the ruins of the 
Western Empire, apart from the disorganised power of the 
Lombards in Italy. Before the coming of the Saracens 
the Franks had united under their rule all the Germanic 
territories in France and Western Germany (Inset 126). 
But they were weakened by frequent partitions and wars 
among the descendants of Clovis, and by.a growing division 
between the Western Franks of Neustria, who were on 
Roman territory and were now speaking a dialect of Latin, 
and the Eastern Franks of Austrasia (later Franconia), 
who remained German, on German soil. It was from 
Austrasia that a new dynasty, the Carolingian, arose to 
displace the Merovingian descendants of Clovis (752), and 
Charles Martel, the victor of Poitiers, was of thisline. The 
Frankish Empire became the bulwark of civilisation in the 
West. Its rulers sent missionaries, as well as armies, to 
extend the limits of Christendom among the pagans of the 
remaining German tribes, and among the Slavs. They 
were called in by the Popes to help them against the Lom- 
bards (755). Their empire reached its apogee under 
Charlemagne (768-814) ; and as the Eastern Empire was 
at this date far reduced in power, and was engaged in 
bitter strife on religious questions with Rome, it seemed 
natural to revive in Charlemagne’s honour the title of 
Roman Emperor (800), since he was the one effective 
guardian of civilisation and of Christianity in the West. 

The double Plate 12-18 shows the three great powers 
into which the Western World was now divided, at a 
moment when the history of Europe seemed to be making 
a new start. The Mohammedan power was now at the 
height of its splendour: Harun-al-Raschid, the hero of the 
“ Arabian Nights,” was ruling in Bagdad (786-809) (see Plate 
9b) ; and although this mighty power was already beginning 
to split (see the map of Islamic Disintegration, 90), it appeared 
to dwarf completely both the Eastern Empire and the 
new Western Empire. The Eastern Empire still held 
Asia, Minor, but owing to the steady penetration of the 
Slavs and Bulgars, it was left in Europe with little more than 
the eastern and northern shores of the Aigean Sea, a few 
ports on the Adriatic, and a few poor and divided segments 
of Italy, the remnants of the conquests of Justinian. Even 
the Empire of Charlemagne was far from consolidated, and 
it was threatened not only by the Saracens in Spain, but 
by the Slav flood on the east, and by the Avar Empire 
(Slavs under Mongol masters) in the south-east. Charle- 
magne’s task (apart from the work of internal organisation, 
which cannot be shown on maps) was twofold: (a) to 
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bring all the German lands under one rule—this he did by 
the conquest and conversion of the pagan Saxons (775-85), 
the effective subjugation of the semi-independent Bavarians 
(788), and the conquest of the Lombard kingdom in Italy 
(774) ; (6) to extend the frontiers of Christendom—this 
he did by winning the Spanish March from the Saracens 
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(785-812), thus beginning the reconquest of Spain; by 
beating back the Avars (796-9); and by setting up a 
series of border provinces or Marches against the Slavs, 
thus beginning the slow process of German advance 
eastwards. In effect, however, the limit of German 
territory at the end of his reign was still the line of the 
Elbe and Saale. 

But Charlemagne’s empire, though it was welcomed as 
marking the return of Roman peace, was inherently weak, 
and was soon followed by another period of confusion. 
His realm was partitioned and re-partitioned among his 
descendants, who constantly intrigued and fought one with 
another. The first of these partitions isshown in the Inset 
12a—the Partition of Verdun, 843, between Charlemagne’s 
grandsons. The significance of this partition lies in the 
severance of the Latin-speaking western area, soon to 
become France, and the German-speaking eastern area, 
soon to be the kingdom of Germany : the first emergence of 
the distinction between two rival nations whose conflicts 
fill later history. Between them a long straggling domain 
was assigned, with the title of Emperor, to the eldest 
brother Lothar. It included the two capitals, Aix-la- 
Chapelle and Rome, and the whole of Burgundy, except the 
north-west part, which, under the name of the duchy of 
Burgundy, was henceforth always attached to the kingdom 
of France (cf. Plate 16.) The northern part of this realm, 
called after its ruler Lotharingia, is partly represented by 
modern Lorraine; and this middle kingdom represents 
the area over which France and Germany were to fight for 
a thousand years. But these dynastic arrangements meant 
little. In spite of them, natural forces were dictating the 
permanent lines of division between France and Germany. 
The partition of Mersen (870) which recognised this division, 
is also shown in Inset 12a. By 888 the empire of Charle- 
magne had definitely broken up into four distinct kingdoms, 
which are shown in Plate 14—France, Germany, Burgundy, 
and Italy ; and the division was to be lasting—even in the 
case of Burgundy it lasted for about three centuries. 
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The miseries of disintegration were intensified by fierce 
attacks from without, which penetrated to the heart 
of the Empire: they are shown by the coloured lines on 
Plate 14. The Saracens conquered Sicily, and terrorised 
Southern Italy and Provence ; the Magyars made incessant 


, raids into Germany; the Northmen from Denmark and 


Norway (lands which had hitherto played no part in Euro- 


| pean history) raided all the western coast and fixed their 


fangs upon the British Isles (see Plates 10 and llc.) Even- 
tually (911) a powerful band of them was settled by treaty 
in Northern France, in the region to which they gave the 
name of Normandy, where they assimilated and improved 
upon the civilisation of their new home, and in many 
respects became its leaders. , 

Similar bands, coming from Sweden and known as the 
Varangians, had earlier entered Russia by the Gulf of 
Finland (862), and by their vigour had given to the un- 
organised Slavonic tribes of the Dnieper basin an effective 
government, of which Novgorod (on Lake Ilmen) and the 
splendid city of Kief were the chief centres. This was the 
beginning of Russia as a nation. By the Dnieper the 
Varangians reached the Black Sea, fought with and served 
the Eastern Emperors at Constantinople, borrowed much 
from them, and were converted (with their subjects) to the 
East Roman form of Christianity (988). Thus Europe was 
divided between the Orthodox and the Catholic forms 
of Christianity. ‘The Slavs also were divided ; for while 
the Czechs of Bohemia (873) and the Poles (c. 970) adopted 
the Western or Latin form of Christianity, the Southern 
Slavs of the Balkan Peninsula (875) and the Bulgars (864), _ 
like the Russians, became attached to the Greek Church. 

These missionary successes were a sign of renewed vigour 
in the Eastern Empire. This was, indeed, a great period 
in the history of that Empire. Under the Macedonian 
Dynasty (867-1054) the Bulgars and Slavs of the Balkan 
Peninsula were defeated (1018) and brought into vassaldom ; 
the dominions of the Empire in Southern Italy were 
strengthened and reorganised ; and Asia Minor, still the 
backbone of the Empire, was efficiently reorganised for 
military purposes in “ Themes,’ which are shown in 
Plate 14. The Empire was helped by the temporary 
weakness of the Moslem power, divided between the main 
Caliphate of Bagdad, the Caliphate of Cordova (750), 
and the Fatimite Caliphate (909) in North-west Africa and 
later in Egypt (see Plate 9b). \ 


GERMANY IN THE TENTH CENTURY 


Of the kingdoms which arose out of Charlemagne’s 
Empire, that of Germany (Plate 15) was at first much the 
strongest. It was divided into five great duchies, which to 
some extent represented national or tribal distinctions— 
Franconia, Lotharingia, Swabia, Bavaria, and Saxony; 
and the conflicts between them were often acute. But 
when in 918 Henry Duke of Saxony was elected king he 
succeeded in imposing obedience upon his fellow-dukes and 
in taming the Magyars. His son, Otto the Great, was so 


much the greatest sovereign in Europe that he was able 


(951 and 962) to invade Italy and add that crown to his 
own ; and in 962 the Pope crowned him Emperor. Thus 
began the “‘ Holy Roman Empire of the German nation,” 
which lasted until 1806, and gave to the King of Germany 
the primacy of Western Eurepe. But the direct rule of the 
Emperors never extended beyond Germany, Italy, and 
(later) Burgundy, and in the two latter realms it never 
amounted to much. The true Germany was still limited 
to the line of the Elbe and Saale, but a series of marks or 
margraviates, extending from the Baltic to the Adriatic, 
and shown on Plate 15, began the extension of German 
sovereignty eastwards ; and from 950 the Slav kingdom of 
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Bohemia was tributary to Germany, to which its fortunes 
were henceforward linked. The acquisition of the imperial 
crown was to be the ruin of Germany’s strength, because 
it drew her kings away from their necessary work in 
Germany, and later brought them into violent conflict 
with the Papacy, soon to become, under the influence 
of a powerful religious revival, the real spiritual leader 
of Europe. 


FRANCE IN THE ELEVENTH CENTURY 


In France (Plate 16) the royal authority, which passed 
from the Carolingian line to the elected dynasty of the 
Capets in 987, was for a long time at alowebb. During the 
recent confusion, and especially as a means of protection 
against the Northmen, the feudal order had been fully 
established ; and a multitude of feudal princes exercised 
independent power in their own territories, obeying the 
king only when it suited their purposes. By 1032, the 
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two sections, the Regnum Jurense and the Regnum Pro- 
vinci, the authority of the kings was still more ineffective 
than that of the king in France. The crown of Burgundy 
was added to that of Germany in 1032. 


ITALY IN THE ELEVENTH CENTURY 


In Italy (Plate 28a) confusion still reigned ; the authority 
wielded by the Kings of Germany as Kings of Italy was 
negligible, and feudal principalities were all but independent, 
while the cities were beginning to assert their freedom. 
The Eastern Empire still held the extreme south until 
the middle of the eleventh century ; the Lombard duchies 
of Spoleto and Benevento did not follow the obedience of 
the kingdom. In the first half of the eleventh century 
(from 1017) a number of adventurous knights from Nor- 
mandy began to carve out States for themselves in South 
Italy ; the Greeks were expelled by 1071; while between 
1060 and 1101 the Normans also reconquered Sicily from 
the Saracens. By 1127 all these dominions had been 
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date of the map, the feudal distribution of France had come 
to be pretty well defined. In effect, the royal power was 
inoperative south of the Loire, in the huge duchy of 
Aquitaine, which had had a more or less separate history 
ever since the Franks conquered it from the Visigoths. 
This region was not fully brought into the French kingdom 
until after the Albigensian crusade and the downfall 
of the Angevin Empire, in the thirteenth century. The 
principal feudal States, of which Normandy, Flanders, 
Anjou, Blois and Champagne, the Duchy of Burgundy, 
Aquitaine (Poitou) and Toulouse played the greatest part 
in history, are shown in Plate 16, also the narrow limits of 
the royal domain, i.e. the area effectively under royal 
control. This map illustrates French feudal geography 
throughout the early Middle Ages, down to the great revival 
of the Monarchy in the late twelfth and the thirteenth 
centuries. It is supplemented, for the twelfth century, by 
Plate 22, which shows the Angevin Empire at its height 
(1154-1189), but also illustrates the feudal distribution of 
France at that period. France was the hearth of the 
nascent medieval civilisation, but the French monarchy as 
yet counted for nothing in comparison with the German 
monarchy. In the kingdom of Burgundy, now divided into 


united under a single rule. This was the origin of the 
Kingdom of Naples and Sicily, which ‘was for a long time 
the best-governed part of Western Europe. Naples and 
Sicily survived as a separate State, and can be seen as 
such with unchanging boundaries in the whole series of 
maps, until the reunion of Italy in the nineteenth century. 
The Normans also threatened the Eastern Empire across 
the Adriatic; and they formed the strongest support of 
the Pope in his struggle with the Emperor during the 
investiture contest (1075-1122). Another pillar of the 
Church in Italy was the Countess Matilda, whose extensive 
lands are shown in Plate 28a. After her death they were 
disputed by the Pope (to whom she had left them) and the 
Emperor. A relic of them long survived in the lands of 
the House of Este (Modena and Ferrara) (cf. Plate 39a). 


EUROPE AT THE END OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY 


The eleventh century was thus a period when Europe was 
achieving a large measure of settled order ; and the charac- 
teristic institutions of the Middle Ages, the Holy Roman 
Empire, feudalism, the theocracy of the Popes, and the 
influence of the monasteries, were well established. Plate 
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21 shows the outlines of this new order. 
borders of Germany, the Scandinavian realms of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden had now entered the comity of Euro- 
pean civilisation, having been converted to Christianity 
respectively in 960, in. 1000, and in 1008. In the first 
half of the eleventh century Norway and Denmark had been 
temporarily united with England in a powerful empire under 
Canute (Plate 17) which had won the respect of Europe ; 
and although this union did not last long, the three kingdoms 
henceforth counted as civilised and Christian realms, no 
longer as the lurking-places of pirates. Poland and 
Hungary also had accepted the Roman form of Christianity, 
the former in c. 970 and the latter in 975. The spiritual 
power of papal Rome now extended, in Europe, far beyond 
the limits of the old Roman Empire ; while the Greek form 
of Christianity had fully won all the Slav peoples of the 
Balkans, as well as the Russians. The extension of Christen- 
dom in the eleventh century is illustrated by Fig. VI. 
But if Christianity was gaining in Europe, it was losing 
ground elsewhere. A new and formidable menace had 
arisen in the Hast. The Seljuk Turks, coming from Central 
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Asia beyond the Oxus, had overrun the Caliphate of Bagdad 
(from 1040), captured Bagdad itself (1055), and established 
their power over the greater part of Western Asia. In 
1071 they defeated the army of the Eastern Empire at 
Manzikert in Armenia, and tore from it almost the whole of 
Asia Minor. That rich country, so long the main strength 
of the Eastern Empire, was so devastated that it never 
recovered, nor has it ever been regained for Christendom. 
In the same year (1071) the Turks captured Jerusalem from 
the Fatimites of Egypt, and made pilgrimage to the Holy 
Places more difficult. This double threat to Christendom 
was the immediate cause of the first Crusade, which set 
forth in 1095, and opened a new war between Christendom 
and Islam, The first Crusade was the first common enter- 
prise of medisval Europe. The routes followed by the 
various convergent armies are marked on Plate 21. 


— 


THE CRUSADES 


The First Crusade achieved great success, mainly because 
the Mohammedan power in Asia Minor and Syria was 
now split up among a number of independent emirs, while 
there was sharp hostility between the Fatimite Caliphs of 
Cairo and the orthodox supporters of the Abbasid Caliphate 


Beyond the 


in Syria, Asia Minor and Mesopotamia. After defeating 
the Turks at Doryleum (1097) the crusading army ad- 
vanced diagonally across Asia Minor to Antioch, which 
they captured (1098), and which became a principality 
under the Norman Bohemond; a separate expedition 
seized Edessa (1098) ina country mainly peopled by Chris- 
tian Armenians, and this became a distinct county; the 
main army advanced southward along the Syrian coast and 
captured Jerusalem (1099). During the next thirty years 
the conquests were consolidated by constant fighting ; while 
in the wake of the Crusaders the Eastern Emperors from 
Constantinople established their power over a belt of the 
coastlands of Asia Minor. About 1130, when the Latin 
power was at its height, its extent and organisation were 
as shown in Plate 28c. (1) The Kingdom of Jerusalem 
(established as an hereditary kingdom in 1100) extended 
from Beirut to the Red Sea, and by means of the great 
fortresses of Kerak and Monreal controlled the caravan 
routes from that sea. It included four great baronies and 
twelve minor fiefs, and was engaged in constant war with 
its neighbours, especially in Egypt. (2) The County of 
Tripoli on the coast was a practically independent State 
under Raymond, Count of Toulouse, and his successors. 
(3) The Principality of Antioch, at first under Bohemond 
(1098), later (1104) under his nephew Tancred, was for a 
time the strongest of these States, but it was weakened by 
quarrels with the Eastern Empire, with the other Latin 
States, and with the Emirs of Aleppo. (4) The County of 
Edessa was the farthest outpost of Christendom in the 
East and was the first to falltIn 1144 Edessa was taken by 


-Nureddin, the founder of a new Moslem power, with its 


centre at Aleppo, which gradually unified Syria and Egypt. 
The fall of Edessa led to the Second Crusade, 1147 (Plate 
23a), which was a complete failure: by attacking the 
friendly Emir of Damascus it only strengthened the hands 
of Nureddin, who mastered Damascus in 1154. In 11644 
viceroy of Nureddin conquered Egypt, which the Kings of 
Jerusalem had repeatedly invaded. A nephew of the 
conqueror of Egypt, Saladin, made himself master of the 
Syrian lands of Nureddin as well as of Egypt, and preached 
a crusade against the Christians, which led in 1187 to the 
recapture of Jerusalem and the whole of the Latin territories 
except Tyre, Tripoli and Antioch. This brought about the 
Third Crusade (1189), the most important of the series after 
the first (Plate 28a). It led to the conquest of Cyprus, 
which became a Christian kingdom, and regained some of 
the coast-towns (Acre, Jaffa, etc.) besides saving Tripoli 
and Antioch; but it failed to regain Jerusalem. Later 
attacks were equally unsuccessful: notably the Fifth, in 
which an attack by way of Damietta was attempted. In 
the Sixth Crusade, however (1228-9), the Emperor Frederick 
II succeeded by negotiations in regaining Jerusalem and 
strengthening the Christian hold on the coast: this result 
is shown in Plate 28c. But, in spite of frequent expeditions, 
Jerusalem was finally lost in 1244. The Crusades of St. 
Louis of France (1248-54) and others which followed only 
delayed the inevitable end. The last ports to fall were 
Tripoli in 1289 and Acre in 1291.—Besides creating the 
small and struggling Latin States in Syria, the Crusades gave 
a great stimulus to the trade of the Italian cities, Venice, 
Genoa, and Pisa, and greatly widened the horizon of 
Europe. But they also led to sharp friction between the 
rude chivalry of the West and the rulers of Constantinople. 
In 1204 the greed of Venice, playing upon these feelings, 
turned the Fourth Crusade against Constantinople itself 
(Plate 28b). A Latin emperor was set up in Constantinople, 
a kingdom at Salonica, a duchy at Athens, a principality 
in the Morea ; while the Venetians seized the Ionian Islands, 
Crete, and the Cyclades, and so laid the foundations of 
their empire. The representatives of the Eastern Empire 
established themselves in little States at Nicza, Heraclea, 
Trebizond, and in Epirus. For fifty years Latins and 
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- Greeks fought over the relics of the Empire; the Latins 


were driven out of Constantinople (1261), but the Eastern 
Empire never recovered, and the powerful State, which 
had been the rampart of Europe against the Turks, was 
left impotent to resist their next attack. 


CHRISTIAN ADVANCE IN SPAIN 


The Crusading spirit, thus aroused, found other vents 
also, especially in Spain (Plate 28, c and d). Until the 
eleventh century the Christians in Spain had been penned 
into a series of small States among the mountains of the 
extreme north (cf. Plate 9): Galicia, Leon, Asturias, 
Castile, and Navarre, while in the north-east the county of 
Barcelona (Charlemagne’s Spanish March) was attached to 
the kingdom of France. In 1002 the Caliphate of Cordova 
fell into decrepitude and broke into a number of warring 
Emirates. This gave opportunity to the Christian States, 
among which now first appeared the little hill-State of 
Aragon. Under Ferdinand I and Alfonso VI of Castile 
(1035-1108) the Douro Valley was conquered ahd Portugal 
began its history as a vassal county of Castile (1095) ; 
the western part of the central plateau was conquered as 
far as Toledo (1085), and Alfonso VI even penetrated to 
Gibraltar. This period of advance was checked by the 
Almoravides, a Berber tribe from Africa, who defeated 
Alfonso VI at Zallaca (1086) but could not regain the 
conquests of the previous generation. In the eleventh 
century there had been little religious fanaticism in Spain, 
but the ferocity of the Almoravides, and perhaps the 
influence of the great Crusades, aroused the Crusading 
fervour in Spain during the twelfth century, brought the 
aid of many knights from Western Europe, and led to the 
creation of fighting orders of knights on the analogy of the 
Templars. Throughout this century the reconquest was 
steadily carried on by Portugal, Castile, and Aragon, 
making a parallel southward advance. But it was again 
checked by a new body of African Moslems, the Almohades, 
whose victory at Alarcos (1185) stopped progress for a 
generation. In 1212 the united forces of the chief Iberian 
States won the crowning victory of Las Navas de Tolosa. 
James I of Aragon (1213-76) and Saint Ferdinand of 
Castile (1214-52) completed the work, and by 1257 the 
Moors were penned into the narrow Emirate of Granada 
(Plate 28d), which was to be torn from them in 1492.—The 
Crusading fervour also stimulated a rapid advance in 
Eastern Germany, and especially in Prussia, which will be 
referred to later (see Plate 38). 


THE HEART OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


The age of the Crusades was the golden age of Mediz- 
valism. It was the age of chivalry, of Gothic architecture, 
of the rise of universities, of the friars, of expanding trade, 
of revived study of law, of great saints, great thinkers, and 
great lawgivers. In the second half of the twelfth century 
two powerful personalities dominated Western Europe. 


' One was the Emperor Frederick I (Barbarossa), under 


whom the medixval empire reached its apogee. Although 
he had serious difficulties in Germany with the great rival 
house of Guelf (see Plate 25b), and in Italy with the Popes 
and the thriving towns of Lombardy, now striving for 
independence and strong enough to beat him in the field 
(see Plate 286), he held his own and was the greatest prince 
that Europe had known since Charlemagne. The other 
was Henry II, who added to the crown of England a vague 
suzerainty over Scotland and Ireland, and a vast collection 
of French fiefs which had come to him by inheritance and 
Marriage (Plate 22) (see below, p. 30). Between this 
Angevin empire, which Henry II knew how to control, and 
the empire of Frederick Barbarossa, the kingdom of France, 
with its petty royal domain, seemed to be crushed between 


the upper and the nether millstones ; but the expansion of 
the French monarchy was soon to begin at the expense of 
both these neighbours, 

To the thirteenth century, which is the cream of the 
medizval period, we have devoted fuller attention in these 
maps than to any earlier period. 


THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH AND THE UNIVERSITIES 


Plate 27 illustrates the great cultural movement which 
was alive in this period: it shows the organisation of the 
Latin Church, under whose shelter civilisation had thriven ; 
it shows some of the principal monasteries ; and it shows 
the universities which were now springing up, indicating by 
different symbols the universities founded before 1300, 
those between 1300 and 1400, and those between 1400 and 
the Reformation. The distribution of these dated symbols 
gives some indication of the way in which the higher 
civilisation now coming into being spread outwards from 
its main centres in Italy and France. 


WESTERN EUROPE IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


Plate 24-5 is the first of a series of four plates which show 
in detail and on an ample scale the most important terrain 
of European civilisation, France and Germany ; the later 
maps in this series are Plates 36-7, 46—7, and (with a smaller 
area) 60. 

The boundaries shown in Plate 24-5 are not for exactly 
the same date. For those in France the date 1259 has 
been taken, when by the Treaty of Paris (between Louis IX 
of France and Henry III of England) the limits of the 
English possessions in France were definitely fixed. For 
Germany, Italy, and Burgundy the date is a little earlier— 
before the death of Frederick II (1250). The main feature 
of the map is the contrast between the process of consolida- 
tion under a strong monarchy which was going forward in 
France, and the process of disintegration which was going 
on in the Empire, though the latter process did not reach 
its height until the Interregnum (1254-73), when rival 


claimants strove for the imperial title and were unable to 


maintain the imperial authority. 

In Germany note: (1) the narrow limits of the territory 
directly controlled by the Emperors; (2) the emergence 
of a number of ecclesiastical States, due to the grant by the 
Emperors of political powers to many of the bishops, as a 
means of checking the lay princes: in all subsequent maps 
before the nineteenth century these ecclesiastical States 
are to be among the distinctive features of the political 
geography of Germany ; (8) the formation of many feudal 
principalities, soon to be independent States, Frederick IT 
having granted full hereditary rights to the lay nobles. 
Some of the principalities established in this period were 
to play important parts in European history. Among 
these rising dynasties may be noted the Wittelsbachs in 
Bavaria and in the Palatinate of the Rhine, the Guelfs in 
Brunswick and the Wettins in Saxony, all of which survived 
as ruling dynasties until the German revolution of 1918. 
Observe how the name of Saxony is moving across the 
map. The old historic duchy of the north-west (Plate 
15) had been suppressed by Frederick Barbarossa after his 
strife with Henry the Lion (Plate 255) ; its title clung to 
the extreme south-eastern corner of the old duchy ; but 
the main territories of the Wettins lay outside the old 
duchy, on lands that had been Slavonic, and the name of 
Saxony came to be attached to these lands. This is in 
itself a sign of a fourth noteworthy fact illustrated by this 
map—the steady eastward expansion of Germany in spite 
of the weakness of the monarchy (cf. Plate 15). The region 
between the Elbe and the Oder had become thoroughly 
German: the Margraviate of Brandenburg (which passed in 
1415 to the House of Hohenzollern, in 1250 Burgraves of 
Nuremberg) was one of the most powerful German States ; 
farther south, Austria was also thoroughly Germanised : it 
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was to come in 1282 to the House of Habsburg, now Land- 
graves in Alsace. Already (1226) the Teutonic knights were 
beginning their conquests among the pagan Prussians, and 
the Hanseatic towns (of which the most important were 
the Wendish group, including Liibeck—all on Slavonic 
territory) were already vigorous: the later development of 
these expansive forces is shown in Plate 33. 

In Italy, to which the Emperor Frederick IT gave most 
of his attention, note that the Norman kingdom of Sicily 
had passed to the Hohenstauffen Emperors in 1198: it 
was the threat of this power to the southward which 
intensified the enmity of the Popes, who claimed suzerainty 
over Sicily, and during the struggle with the Hohenstauffen 
offered it first to a son of Henry III of England (1254) and 
then to Charles of Anjou of the French royal house (1262), 
who already held Anjou in France and Provence in Bur- 
gundy; in 1268 Charles made good his claim, which 
(reverting to the main French line) ultimately formed the 
pretext for the French invasion of Italy in 1494. Another 
ground of dispute between Pope and Emperor was the 
claim which Frederick II asserted to a large part of the 
Papal States, and to the heritage of Countess Matilda (see 
Plate 28a). The Italian cities of the north were now rich 
and independent, and were the most dangerous enemies 
of the Empire: cf. Plate 28b, which shows the-members of 
the Lombard League. Elsewhere powerful feudal princi- 
palities were rising: note especially the rise of the House 
of Savoy (partly in Italy, partly in Burgundy), which, after 
a long history, was to be the nucleus of the future united 
Italy. The independence of the Italian cities and duchies 
was fully established during the Interregnum of 1254-73. 

Burgundy had practically ceased to render any effective 

_ obedience to the Emperor, and had no effective central 
government: most of it was to pass gradually to France 
(see Plate 25a). In France the outstanding feature of 
this period was the growth of the royal domain and of the 
centralised power of the monarchy. The stages of this 
growth, down to the Hundred Years’ War, are shown in 
Plate 25a ; but this can give only a rough indication, as 
the crown frequently alienated territories to form appanages 
for the younger princes of the royal house. The main map 
shows the state of things in 1259. Compare this map with 
Plate 22, and note the shrinkage of the English dominions 
in seventy years, mainly owing to King John (see below, 
p. 31). The chief additions to the royal domain during 
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this period were Normandy, Anjou, and Poitou, wrested 
from John of England by Philip Augustus in 1204 and the 
following years ; and Languedoc, acquired in 1229 as the 
monarchy’s share of the spoils of the Albigensian Crusade. 
The area affected by this Crusade (1208-29), which for the 
first time made the royal authority effective in Southern 
France, is indicated on the main map by hatchings. Anjou 
was alienated (1246) as an appanage for one of Louis IX’s 
brothers, Charles, who also acquired by marriage the great 
county of Provence in Burgundy (1245) and the kingdom of 
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Naples and Sicily (1268). Anjou reverted to the French 
crown in 1328, Provence in 1486. In the same way Poitou 
became an appanage for Louis IX’s brother, Alphonse, 
who acquired by marriage the very important county 
of Toulouse: all his lands reverted to the crown in 1271. 
It is impossible to follow in detail the growth of the royal 
domain after the date of this map, but it was greatly 
increased during the eighty years which elapsed before the 
outbreak of the Hundred Years’ War, especially by the 
acquisition of Champagne under Philip the Fair: see 
Plate 25a. 


EASTERN EUROPE IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

Plate 26 shows the condition of Eastern Europe at about 
the same period as Plate 24-5. The Eastern Empire had 
entered upon its last period: it never recovered from the 
damage wrought by the fourth Crusade (cf. Plate 236). 
By 1250, indeed, the Greek Emperors had recovered most 
of their domains in the Balkan Peninsula, but Greece still 
remained in the hands of Western feudatories and the islands 
were mainly held by Venice. In 1259 the lords of the Morea 
were compelled to yield the small district of Laconia to 
the Emperor, and in 1261 Constantinople became again the 
seat of Empire. But the Eastern Empire was a shadow 
of what it had been, and though it was to survive for two 
centuries more, this would scarcely have happened if the 
Turks of Asia Minor had not been distracted by the attacks 
of the Mongols from Central Asia (see Plate 30-1). The 
kingdom of Bulgaria, completely independent of the Empire 
since 1186, was now at the height of its power: its golden 
age was the first half of the thirteenth century, when the 
able rulers of the Asen Dynasty extended their authority 
over Albania, Macedonia, and Thrace ; it was to this period 
that the Bulgarians looked back with longing during the 
centuries of Turkish supremacy, which was to begin in 
the next century. Serbia also, long weakened by its 
division into clans, had been united in 1169 into a single 
monarchy which included the north-east of modern Serbia, 
with Bosnia, Dalmatia, and Croatia; its greatest period 
was to come in the next century, under Stephen Dushan 
(1830-55). Farther north, the kingdom of Hungary had 
just entered upon a constitutional regime by the issue of the 
Golden Bull (1222), which has been compared with the 
English Magna Carta ; but the country was in a condition 
of feudal anarchy, unable to resist external attack. 

While the Southern Slavs of the Balkan Peninsula were 
being consolidated, a feature of this period was the pro- 
gressive collapse of the Western and Northern Slavs 
(separated from the Southern Slavs by Hungary) in face of 
attacks from the west, north, and east. The kingdom of 
Bohemia was the best consolidated of the Slav realms, and 
under Ottakar IT (1253-78) it was one of the most powerful 
States in Europe: Ottakar for a time made himself master 
of Austria, Styria, Carinthia, and the Tyrol. But Bohemia 
was closely linked with Germany, of which its king was an 
Elector ; German influence was dominant in Prague, and 
German settlers were very numerous. Poland was in a 
state of anarchy, having broken up into warring principali- 
ties ; and the Polish province of Silesia had been largely 
Germanised by immigration. To the north the Teutonic 
Knights were establishing themselves in what had been 
Polish territory. In Russia the group of principalities 
into which the Varangian kingdom had broken up were still 
at war with one another. The Lithuanians in the north- 
west (a non-Slavic people who were not converted to 
Christianity until 1387) were beginning to expand at the 
cost of divided Russia. All this group of confused and 
anarchic Slavonic peoples which thus lay on the eastern 
border of European civilisation were being gradually 
penetrated by the influence of the Germans, and they were 
quite incapable of resisting the formidable attack which 
came upon them from the east. d 
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THE MONGOLS IN ASIA AND EUROPE 


Plate 30-1 illustrates the condition of Asia at the time 
when Western Europe first obtained effective knowledge of 
it, through the journeys of Carpini, Rubruquis, and the Poli. 
It was the pressure of the Mongol power in the thirteenth 
century which sent European explorers across Asia, and 
disclosed the rich and settled civilisations of the East. 

The Mongolian family of peoples are known to have 
extended, at any rate since the. beginning of the Christian 
era, from Manchuria and the Pacific to the Baltic and Black 
Seas, haunting especially the steppe-lands, which are the 
natural home of nomads (see Plate 2-8). Though there 
were wide differences of language amongst them, they were 
never very clearly divided into distinct races or “‘ nations ”’; 
being mostly nomadic in their habit of life, they shifted 
and melted easily into one another, From this vague and 
shifting mass of peoples, whom the European nations have 
at various times known as Scythians, Huns, Turks, Tatars, 
Mongols, successive offshoots had from time to time raided 
and terrorised Europe, and in a few cases settled there: 
the Huns of Attila, the Avars, the Bulgarians, the Magyars, 
were all branches of this wide-spreading stock, as were the 
various bands of Turks who from the ninth century onwards 
raided and controlled the greater part of the once con- 
solidated Saracen Empire. At the beginning of the 
thirteenth century a group of tribes in modern Mongolia, 
consolidated under the rule of a single prince whose centre 
was at Karakorum, began to conquer and assimilate the 
kindred races to the south and west of them. In the absence 
of any strongly felt racial distinctions, the task was an easy 
one. Under the captaincy of a great military genius who 
assumed the title of Zenghiz Khan (Illustrious King) 
(1162-1227), they had conquered China, brought all the 
wandering tribes of Central Asia under their control, 
overrun Persia and Mesopotamia, and threatened the 
Turks in Asia Minor. A new barbarian threat to civili- 
sation seemed to overhang Europe when the Western 
Mongols under Batu burst into Russia and in a series 
of battles (1224-40) forced all the Russian States to 
accept the supremacy of a western khanate, the capital of 
which was planted at Sarai, on the lower Volga. Russia 
remained subject to this Golden Horde until 1380. In 
1241 the Mongols made a great raid into Central Europe, 
which greatly alarmed the Emperor and the King of France. 
They devastated Poland, Silesia, and Hungary, but the 
gallant resistance of the Silesians and (especially) of the 
Moravians made their victories fruitless, and they withdrew 
leaving desolation behind them. The Slavs, despite their 
weakness, had saved Europe, as the Eastern Empire had 
earlier done. There was an equally destructive raid in 
1259, but no permanent conquest. Europe was so much 
interested in this menace from the East that two adventur- 


_ ous friars, Rubruquis and Carpini, were sent out re- 


spectively by the King of France and the Pope to open 
relations with the distant centre of the Mongol Empire. 
They penetrated to Mongolia and China, and their journeys, 
followed by those of Marco Polo, made Europe acquainted 
for the first time with the East. Their routes are shown 
in Plate 30-1. 

For convenience of administration the outlying parts of 
the unwieldy Mongolian empire were divided into three 
parts under the three sons of Zenghiz: (1) Kipchak, the 
“‘ Golden Horde” of South Russia ; (2) Djagatai, Central 
Asia, including Turkestan, Bokhara, Samarkand, etc. ; 
(8) Ikhan, including Persia and Armenia; but- during 
the thirteenth century all these dominions continued to 
recognise the supremacy of the main kingdom of Mongolia 
and China under Kubla Khan (1259-94), the Emperor 
whom Marco Polo visited, the greatest of the Emperors of 
China, and practically Emperor of Asia. In the fourteenth 
century this vast empire rapidly broke into fragments. 


- 
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In 1368 China was lost, passing under the native Ming 
Dynasty, while the more strictly Mongolian regions first 
became independent and then broke into innumerable 
fragments. This rendered possible the rise of the Ottoman 
Empire in Western Asia. On the ruins of the Mongol 
Empire in Central and South-west Asia a new adventurer, 
Timur or Tamerlane, built up at the end of the fourteenth 
century another short-lived empire, which stretched from 
the Hindu Kush to the Euphrates, threatened to destroy 
the power of the Ottoman Turks, and gravely alarmed 
Europe. Its extent is shown on the map. ~ 


EUROPE IN 1360 


Plate 29 illustrates the condition of Europe at an interval 
of a century from the dates of Plates 24-5 and 26. In the 
west, the rapid advance of the French monarchy (Plate 
25a) was continued by the acquisition of Dauphiné in the 
old kingdom of Burgundy (1349), but received a severe 
check in the reverses of the Hundred Years’ War, which 
re-established the English crown in a great area of French 
territory (Plate 22a). In Spain the Christian kingdoms had 
completed the reconquest of the Peninsula from the Moors, 
all but the small Emirate of Granada, which remained 
independent until 1492. The kingdom of Aragon had begun 
to make conquests in the Mediterranean, having acquired 
Sicily and Sardinia (1282) as a result of the revolt of the 
Sicilians against the French House of Anjou: this was the 
beginning of the long rivalry of France and Spain for 
the control of Italy. 

Italy had now ceased to be in any effective way linked with 
Germany: the expeditions of the Emperors Henry VII 
(1308-13) and Louis the Bavarian (1327-30) were the last 
attempts of German kings to assert their authority in 
Italy. The fourteenth century saw the rise to great 
splendour of a group of powerful city republics (notably 
Venice, Florence, Genoa, and Pisa) and of a number of 
despotic princes, of whom the most powerful were the Vis- 
conti of Milan. This was for Italy a period of very rapid 
trade expansion and intellectual and artistic development. 
Venice and Genoa were engaged in fierce rivalry for trade 
and territory in the Eastern Mediterranean. The Popes 
had removed their seat of government from Rome to 
Avignon (1305-76), and in their absence the Papal States 
saw the rise of a multitude of independent princelets. 
In the south, since 1268, the French House of Anjou had 
held the quondam Norman State of Naples and Sicily, 
but had lost Sicily and Sardinia to Aragon (1282). The 
House of Anjou, however, formed one of the most powerful 
factors in European politics; it held also the county of 
Provence ; and in 1305 ascion of this house was chosen for 
the crown of Hungary. Thus French influence was wide- 
spread in Europe, though French power was for the moment 
obscured. 

The disorganisation of Germany had crystallised since 
1250: the Interregnum of 1254-73 had destroyed the 
authority of the Emperor, and turned the innumerable 
small and large feudal holdings (some 350) into independent 
States ; the Empire had become strictly elective, and had 
passed repeatedly from one house to another. The new 
system of frozen anarchy was defined in the Golden Bull 
(1356), which fixed the number and powers of the seven 
Electors (the Archbishops of Mainz, Cologne, and Tréves, and 
the lay States of Saxony, Brandenburg, the Palatinate, and 
Bohemia), whose lands are specially indicated in Plate 
86-7. The true Germany west of the Elbe and Saale had 
become a chaos of tiny States: only east of this line, on 
territory won from the Slavs, were there States of sub- 
stantial size—Brandenburg, Saxony, Bohemia, Austria. 
Two important ruling houses had emerged in addition to 
those already noted (above, p. 9). The Habsburgs, two of 
whom had held the imperial title, had used their position to 
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add the duchy of Austria to their older lands of Alsace and 


Switzerland ; henceforth they are the House of Austria, one 
of the main factors in European politics (see Plate 40ca). 
But at the date of the map they were overshadowed by 
the House of Luxemburg, which held the imperial crown 
for a long spell, was elected to the crown of Bohemia 
(made vacant by the extinction of the old native line, 1306), 
and also established its suzerainty over the divided duchy 
of Silesia (1329), now thoroughly Germanised and hence- 
forth cut off from Poland and included among the ‘“ lands 
of the Bohemian crown.’ In spite of the weakness of 
their government, the German people were still vigorously 
expanding eastwards: this was the time of the greatest 
power of the Hanseatic League and the Teutonic Knights 
(see Plate 38). But this expansion had almost reached its 
term, owing to the consolidation of the Eastern States. 

Poland, which had seemed to be going the way of Silesia, 
was united under a single crown (1320), was reorganised by 
the great King Casimir IT (1333-70), and after a brief period 
of union with the crown of Hungary was permanently 
united with Lithuania (1386) by the marriage of the heiress 
of Poland to the Duke of Lithuania. This ‘‘ Union of 
Lublin’ turned Poland into a State of the first rank. 
Lithuania meanwhile had immensely extended her area by 
conquering former Russian States, including the ancient 
capital of Kief. Three-fourths of the area of Lithuania as 
shown in the map was really Russian, and it was inevitable 
that these lands should be reclaimed, as they were, by the 
Polish partitions of the eighteenth century (cf. Plates 56 
and 57). Both Poland and Lithuania had carried on long 
struggles with the Teutonic Knights, whose expansion was 
now brought to an end. Russia also was beginning to 
revive : the princes of Moscow were establishing a lead over 
their neighbours, and they were soon (battle of Kulikovo, 
1380) to throw off the Mongol yoke. 

In the Balkans the Eastern Empire was at a low ebb of its 
fortunes. Its lands were reduced to three separate frag- 
ments. It was threatened from two sides. In Asia Minor 
the Ottoman Turks (see Plate 40b) had torn away the last 
of the imperial possessions ; in 1360 they got a foothold in 
Europe, at Gallipoli, and three years later captured Philip- 
popolis. Bulgaria was no longer dangerous, but under 
Stephen Dushan (1330-55) the Serbs had built up a formid- 
able empire which threatened Constantinople from the 
north. At the moment of his death it seemed an open 
question whether the Serbs or the Turks would’ become 
masters of Constantinople. In Hungary the kings of the 
Angevin line (from 1305), notably Louis the Great (1342-82), 
largely overcame the anarchy of the last century, and 
made Hungary a great power. 


MEDIAEVAL COMMERCE IN EUROPE 


European trade had been steadily developing since the 
eleventh century, and especially since the first Crusade 
had given more direct access to the trade of the East ; 
but in the fourteenth century it had reached a high stage 
of development. In Plate 32 an attempt is made to 
indicate the times taken in travel from: the chief centres of 
trade by the modes of transport most used at: this time. 
These indications should be useful not only for the student 
of medizval commerce, but also for the student of military 
and political history. The main trade-routes are also 
shown in Plate 32 ; while the routes by which the trade of 
Asia reached Europe are indicated in Plate 30-1. They 
ran from China through Turkestan to Samarkand ; thence 
down the Oxus and round the north of the Caspian, whence 
one stream ascended the Volga to Novgorod, where there 
was a collecting factory for the Hanseatic towns; while 
another stream came to Azof and so to the Crimea, where 
the Genoese had their stations. Or they passed across 
Persia, over the Taurus to Trebizond, and by the Black 
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Sea to Constantinople, or down through Mesopotamia to the 
Syrian coast. From India goods passed through the 
Khyber Pass to join the Persian routes ; or by sea up the 
Persian Gulf to Basra and thence to Trebizond or to Aleppo 
and the Syrian ports ; or up the Red Sea to Egypt. By these 
routes came spices, gems, wrought steel, muslins, silks and 
other fine stuffs, or the rugs and pottery of Persia. » At all 
the Mediterranean ports they were picked up by the 
merchants of Venice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, Barcelona, and 
Marseilles, who distributed them far and wide. From the 
Italian centres, Venice, Milan, Genoa—which had also their 
own home products to distribute—there were routes through 
the Alps, especially over the, Brenner (see Plate 38a) to 
the thriving towns of South Germany, Augsburg, Ratisbon, 
Nuremberg, and so on to the Hansa towns of the north ; 
or down the busy Rhine ; or up the Rhone from Marseilles 
to the great fairs of North and Central France, of which 
Troyes was the greatest. There was a great centre of 
industry in the rich and turbulent cities of Flanders, 
Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres, which worked up the wool of 
England ; while a whole network of trade-routes linked the 
Hansa towns of North Germany with one another, with 
Flanders, and with all the chief ports of the Baltic and the 
North Sea (cf. Plate 33). 


THE BALTIC LANDS AND THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE 


The remarkable League of the Hanseatic towns, some 
seventy in number, with Libeck as their centre, is illustrated 
on Plate 38. This highly independent alliance had been 
rendered necessary by the inability of the German monarchy 
to give adequate protection. It controlled the whole 
trade of North Germany and the Baltic, and had its main 
foreign factories at Novgorod, Bruges, London, and Bergen. 
It had arisen in the thirteenth century, and was now at the 
height of its power, fighting on equal terms with the Danes 
for the control of the exit from the Baltic to the North. 
Sea; but it began to decay during the next century.— 
Plate 38 also illustrates the highest extension of the power 
of the Teutonic Knights, whose growth was now beginning 
to be checked by the consolidated power of Poland and 
Lithuania. Planted in 1226 on the Lower Vistula, they 
absorbed in 1237 the earlier Knights of the Sword who had 
conquered Livonia and Kurland, and they had mastered the 
heathen Prussians by the end of the thirteenth century. 
Their tide turned when they were defeated by the Poles at 
Tannenberg (1422) and were later compelled to surrender 
Pomerelia (West Prussia) and Ermeland, and to pay 
suzerainty to the King of Poland.—Plate 33 also illustrates 
the three Scandinavian kingdoms, now Christian and 
civilised, but not yet counting for much in European 
affairs. They were to be united in 1397 by the Union of 
Kalmar. 


WESTERN EUROPE IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


Plate 86-7 is the second of the series of four large-scale 
maps dealing in detail with this area. It shows France, 
Germany, and North Italy at the close of the Middle Ages, 
and on the eve of the Reformation, and of the great dis- 
coveries which were so vastly to enlarge the stage of 
history. 

Italy was in this period—the era when the Renascence of 
Learning was at its height—the real centre of European 
civilisation, but it was soon to be ruined by becoming the 
battleground of rivalry between France and Spain. The 
map (see also Plate 89, a, d, e¢) shows the five principal States 
(Milan, Venice, Florence, the Papacy, and Naples) which 
now dominated Italian politics. The stages whereby the 
republics of Florence and Venice had built up their power 
are shown in Plate 89,dande. Note also the solid territory 
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of the duchy of Savoy-Piedmont, astride of the Alps: 
the stages of its growth are shown in Fig. X, p. 18, 

France had, at the date of the map, just begun to recover 
from the strain of the Hundred Years’ War, the second 
phase of which (under Henry V and VI) is illustrated in 
Plate 37b. In spite of the huge English gains there shown 
for 1429, by 1453 England had lost every shred of French 
' territory except Calais. The struggle, and especially 
the episode of Joan of Arc, had aroused a strong national 
feeling in France, of which Charles VII and Louis XI knew 
how to take advantage. By the creation of a professional 
army, and by a long series of wars with the great feudatories, 
they raised the power of the monarchy to a height never 
reached before. The duchy of Burgundy was added to the 
royal domain in 1477 after the death of Charles the Bold, 
Provence in 1486, and Brittany (on the marriage of its 
heiress to Charles VIII) in 1491 ; and the French monarchy 
stood forth as the most fully consolidated and powerful 
in Europe. 

The severest struggle of Louis XI was against the House 
of Burgundy, which had been the chief support of England 
in the time of Henry V, and whose wide lands stand forth 
on the map. It was a very recently established power, 
but for a time it seemed likely to become a middle kingdom 
between France and Germany. The first of this line of 
Dukes of Burgundy was a son of King John of France, who 
received the duchy as an appanage in 1363; in 1384 he 
acquired by marriage Flanders and Artois, the county of 
Burgundy (Franche Comté), and the county of Nevers. 
His grandson Philip the Fair acquired Namur (1421), 
Brabant, Limburg, Antwerp (1430), Hainault, Holland, 
Zeeland, Friesland (1433), and Luxemburg (1445). By the 
Treaty of Arras (1435) he also obtained in pledge a group of 
fortresses in Picardy, and was exempted for his lifetime 
from homage to the King of France. His successor, Charles 
the Bold, acquired Gelderland (1472) and Upper Alsace 
(1474). These wide lands fell into two groups—the Bur- 
‘gundian group in the south, and the Netherlands group in 
the north, separated by Lorraine, which Charles the Bold 
seized in 1475. Parts of each group (duchy of Burgundy and 
Flanders) were held under the French crown, the other parts 
(county of Burgundy and the other Netherland lordships) 
under the Empire. It was the Burgundian supremacy that 
for the first time brought all the Netherlands under a single 
control, and thus founded two future States. Charles the 
Bold nearly succeeded in welding these wide dominions 
into a “middle kingdom.” After his death, though the 
original duchy of Burgundy was occupied by Louis XI, 
Charles’s daughter Mary still preserved the Netherlands and 
~ Franche Comté, and was the greatest heiress in Europe. 

In Germany the process of disintegration already at work 
in 1250 (Plate 24-5) was now complete, and the patchwork 
pattern which the map of Germany continued to present 
until the time of Napoleon was fixed. The attempts which 
had been made to give some semblance of unity to Germany 
are shown on the map: the inalienable lands of the seven 
Electors by red outlines on the main map ; the “ circles” 
into which the innumerable States had been grouped for 
military purposes on the Inset 37a. Among the principal 
States, Brandenburg had been, since 1415, under the 
House of Hohenzollern, which was in the distant future to 
unify Germany ; while the Houses of Wettin (Saxony), 
Wittelsbach (Bavaria and the Palatinate), and Guelf 
(Brunswick) were each divided into two branches. The 
lands of the House of Habsburg (see Plate 40a), which had 
long been divided under several branches, were reunited 
by Maximilian (1493).. This prince married the heiress 
of Burgundy, and thus linked her lands with those of 
Austria ; their son Philip married the heiress of Ferdinand 
of Aragon and Isabella of Castile; whence came the 
vast and disparate empire of Charles V. Frederick IU, 
father of Maximilian, was elected Emperor in 1440, and 
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from that date the imperial title remained in the House of 
Habsburg, with only one interruption (1740), until the 
abolition of the Holy Roman Empire in 1806.—It is enough 
to look at the contrast between the consolidated monarchy 
of France and the chaotic state of Germany on the eve of 
the modern era in order to see that Germany was destined 
in the future to be the prey of France. 


SWITZERLAND 


Plate 386 shows one of the results of the disintegration 
of Germany in the rise of the Swiss Confederation. These 
mountain cantons had belonged partly to Germany, partly 
to the old kingdom of Burgundy (see Plates 15, 16). The 
group of forest cantons had in 1315 formed a league to 
defend themselves against the Habsburgs, whose original 
lands lay in this region, and against whom they waged 
long wars. Their success had gained for them high military 
prestige and secured their practical independence ; neigh- 
bouring cantons joined them either as members of their 
confederacy, or as allies, while they jointly subjugated 
others. The dates of these additions to the confederacy 
are shown on the map. Two facts enhanced their prestige 
and power at the opening of the modern age: (1) In 1476 
they had defeated and ruined Charles of Burgundy, who 
had come into conflict with them through his acquisition 
of the Habsburg lands in Alsace; (2) they played an 
important part in the Italian wars which began in 1494, 
both by their control of the Alpine passes and by their 
prowess as mercenary troops. By 1536 they had almost 
reached the limits of modern Switzerland; and another 


_ of the States of modern Europe had thus made its appear- 


ance on the map. 

The political importance of the Swiss cantons was due 
to the fact that they controlled some of the most important 
passes through the Alpine barrier at a time when Italy was 
the battle-ground of Europe. The Alpine barrier is a vital 
factor in the strategic geography of Europe. Plate 38a 
illustrates this, and shows the passes and the numerous 
battlefields on both sides of the barrier, to illustrate both 
the sixteenth-century wars of Italy and many later cam- 


paigns. 


MODERN EUROPE (1494-1919) 


Europe and Western civilisation took a new direction 
at the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries, which saw the beginning of the rivalry of nation- 
states, the widespread influence of the Renascence, the 
Reformation, and the opening up of the world by the great 
discoveries. Henceforward the stream of our narrative 
divides itself into two channels. The expansion of Euro- 
pean civilisation over the outer world and the rivalry of 
the European States in that field will be dealt with in 
Section III of this Introduction ; here we are concerned 
only with the development of the European State-system. ° 


EUROPE IN 1519 


Plate 41 shows the distribution of Europe at the opening 
of the new era. The main feature of the map is the con:\\ 
trast between the big, consolidated States which Syerh ¢ 
established in the west and in the east, and the disintég test k 
condition of Germany and Italy, which were for that:teason 
to become the battlegrounds of the next threé-centuries. 
France had expelled the English (except: from Calais), 
subjugated the last of the great feudatories, and taken 
another large bite out of the old kingdom of Burgundy\by\ \ | 
the acquisition of Provence (1486). Spain had bee whided 
by the marriage of Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of 
Castile (1479), the conquest of Granada (1492), and the 
conquest of Navarre (1512). Portugal, having reached 


fet 


and the opening of the ocean routes to trade. 
f Italy had been the scene of a confused series of wars in 
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her limits by the conquest of Algarve in 1253, was still 
inspired by the Crusading fervour, which had driven her, as 
it had also driven Spain, to play a leading part in the great 
explorations. Switzerland, though still nominally a member 
of the Empire, had become an independent confederation 
(Plate 885), and played an important part owing to her 
control of some of the chief Alpine passes (38a). The 
Scandinavian Powers had been united since 1397 in the 
Union of Calmar. This union was dissolved when Sweden 
asserted its independence in 1523, but both Sweden and 
Denmark (with Norway) were henceforth to play a greater 
part than heretofore in the politics of Europe. These were 
the consolidated nation-states of Western Europe ; and it 
is significant that their boundaries remained henceforward 
almost unchanged. ‘The nation-state, held together by 
national sentiment, had now become the dominant factor 
in European politics, displacing the chaotic regime of 
feudalism. 

In Eastern Europe consolidation was less secure, but 
it was taking place. Poland, united with Lithuania since 
1382, and having reduced the Teutonic Knights to vassalage 
and torn from them the province of West Prussia (1466), 
was in extent one of the greatest States in Europe, and 
played a great part in its affairs. In Russia all the little 
principalities not already absorbed in Lithuania had now 
been subjected to the despotism of the Tsar of Moscow 
(Muscovy) (Plate 68), and the first great builder of the 
Russian Empire, Ivan the Terrible, was soon to come to 
power (1553). Hungary had enjoyed its greatest period of 
power in the fifteenth century, when under its kings John 
Hunyadi and Matthias Corvinus it waged constant wars 
against the Turks, from whom it was Europe’s main defence. 
In 1490 Hungary had been united with Bohemia (with 
which were linked Moravia, Silesia, and Lusatia, “ the 
lands of the Bohemian Crown ”’) by the election of Ladislaus 
II of Bohemia as king. Under his inert rule and that of 
his son Hungary fell into feudal chaos, and was therefore 
unable to resist the invading Turks (1526), who were soon 
to overrun the greater part of the country (Plate 400) and 
to retain it for a century and a half. What remained of 
Hungary, together with the Bohemian lands, then passed 
through a marriage connection to the House of Austria 
(1526): see Plate 40a. The Ottoman Turks were masters 
of the whole Balkan Peninsula with the exception of a 
few patches of mainland held by Venice along with Crete 
and other islands ; the Rumanian princes of Wallachia and 
Moldavia also recognised the Ottoman supremacy: see 
Plate 406. 

In the midst of these great States Germany and Italy 
remained in the confusion to which their medieval history 
had reduced them. In Germany an ineffectual attempt 
had been made to strengthen the imperial power by the 
grouping of the States in circles for military and other 
purposes (see Plate 36-7), but the various States were 
practically independent: they numbered over 300, the 
largest among them being Brandenburg, Saxony, Bavaria, 


Austria, and the Palatinate. In Italy the chief change since - 


1454 (see Plate 89a) was the landward expansion of Venice 
(see Plate 39d) ; but even Venice had already passed her 
greatest days, owing to the power of the Turks in the Hast 
Since 1494 


which /the consolidated powers of Spain and France had 
fought out their rivalry: as a result of these wars Spain 
now held’ the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, as well as 
Sardinia ; France held the duchy of Milan, which she was 


,to lose in 1525. 


But the most remarkable feature of the map is the 
sudden emergence, under Charles V, of a vast and scattered 
Habsburg Empire, which ran counter to the movement 
towards, national consolidation, and threatened the possi- 
bility of a new Empire of Latin Christendom. Charles V 


(Charles I of Spain) inherited through his mother Juana 
the united kingdoms of Castile and Aragon, together with 
Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia and the new empire now rising 
in America ; through his father Philip (son of Maximilian 
of Bavaria and Mary of Burgundy) he inherited the 
Netherlands and Franche Comté and the German lands of 
the Habsburgs (Austria, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, Tyrol, 
and Upper Alsace) ; and when to all these lands he added 
in 1519 the imperial crown (against the competition of the 
Kings of France and England) he became the centre of the 
most extensive empire that Europe had seen since Charle- 
magne. In 1521 he handed over the Austrian lands to his 
brother Ferdinand, who was soon to acquire Bohemia and 
part of Hungary : this began the history of the two branches 
of the Habsburg House, the Austrian and the Spanish. 
But there were many elements of weakness in this formidable 
power. (1) Each section of it had different traditions and 
systems of government ; in Spain there was friction between 
Aragon and Castile, and in the Netherlands the various 
provinces, recently united, were tenacious of their rights. 
(2) The dominions of Charles V were so scattered that 


‘in every case communications between them were at 


the mercy of his enemies. (8) While he threatened to 
surround France, he also lay exposed to the attacks of that 
consolidated power, with whom accordingly he had to wage 
incessant war. (4) In the East and in the Mediterranean 
he had to resist the formidable attacks of the Turks, now 
at their strongest under Solyman the Magnificent. (5) 
In Italy his position was such as to alarm the Papacy as 
much as the Empire of the Hohenstauffen had done. (6) In 
Germany he had to deal with the jealousy of all the minor 
princes, and his difficulties were vastly increased by the 
Reformation, which these princes used for their own 
purposes. Hence, despite all his resources, patience, and 
skill, he failed to consolidate his power in Germany and 
Italy, and left these countries even more disunited than 
before. 


FORMATION OF THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE 


Plate 40a illustrates the formation of a new power of 
the first rank, which emerged in the sixteenth century and 
continued to be one of the Great Powers from that date 
until the Great War of 1914-18. The Austrian Empire 
was from the first distinguished from the other Great 
Powers (France, Spain, England) by the fact that it was 
never held together by any bonds of national sentiment, 
but only by the military power of a ruling dynasty. Begin- 
ning with a small feudal holding in Swabia, the Habsburg 
family had in the thirteenth century acquired Austria and 
Styria, which always remained the centre of their power, 
and had in the fourteenth century added Carinthia, Carniola, 
and the Tyrol. When the modern age opened, their lands 
were still almost purely German, though on the frontiers 
of ‘*Deutschtum.”’ In 1526, however, Ferdinand of 
Austria,, brother of Charles V, inherited all the lands of 
Louis of Hungary that were left free from Turkish control 
after the battle of Mohacs, in which Louis was killed. 
These included (1) the “lands of the Bohemian crown ”— 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Lusatia—Slavonic lands 
only partially Germanised ; and (2) what remained of 
Hungary—a strip henceforward known as “ Imperial 
Hungary,” and mainly inhabited by Slavs (Slovaks in the 
north, Croats in the south). More than half of the subjects 
of Austria were thenceforth, non-German, belonging to 
different branches of the Slav stock. In the Thirty Years’ 
War the national spirit of the Czechs of Bohemia was 
cruelly crushed. At the end of the seventeenth century 
(see below, p. 19) the reconquest of the rest of Hungary 
added new racial elements, Magyars in the centre, Ruman- 
ians in the south-east, Serbs in the south-west ; and the 
acquisition of territories in Italy and the Netherlands 
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during the eighteenth century, together with the partitions 
of Poland, made the non-national character of the Empire 
still more apparent. The prestige of the imperial title 
(held by the Austrian Habsburgs from the death of Charles 
V in 1555) doubtless helped to hold together these discordant 
elements, but the Austrian Empire was always weakened 
by the complete absence of any bond among its peoples 
save common subjection to a ruling house; and this fact 
made it, especially in the nineteenth century, the steady foe 
of all nationalist movements, particularly in Germany 
and Italy. This also explains how readily the rulers of the 
Empire acquired, and how lightly they lost, the outlying 
' territories of various nationalities, shown by bands of colour 
onthe map. In a continent which was gradually adjusting 
its State-system to the natural affinities of its peoples, and 
making nationality the foundation and cement of States, 
- the Austrian Empire was always a discordant and resistant 
factor, until it was finally broken up after the Great War. 


THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


Plate 405 shows the stages in the building of the power 
of the Ottoman Turks, which began seriously to threaten 
Europe at the opening of the modern age, and continued 
to be one of the most troublesome of European problems 
down to the Great War. The Turks had controlled Asia 
Minor since 1071 (see above, p. 8). The Ottomans 
(followers of Othman) were not a separate race, but a 
dynastic group, who held the north-west of Asia Minor in 
the first half of the fourteenth century. Before the middle 
of the fifteenth century they had subjugated most of the 
other Turkish realms in Asia Minor, and had also conquered 
the greater part of the Balkan Peninsula. In 1453 they 
captured Constantinople, and made it their capital. By 
the end of the fifteenth century they had completed the 
conquest of Asia Minor, and pushed their conquests in 
Europe to the line of the Danube and the Save—they would 
have advanced farther north but for the gallant resistance 
of the Hungarians under Matthias Corvinus and John 
Hunyadi: Europe was in peril. In the early years of the 
sixteenth century (while the wars of Italy were raging in 
Europe) the Turks turned their attention eastward, and 
subdued Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt: the interruption 
thus caused to the traditional trade routes contributed to 
stimulate the great explorations. Just when Charles V 
succeeded to the Empire (1519) and the Reformation was 
introducing a new division in Europe, the greatest of the 
Ottoman Sultans, Solyman the Magnificent, burst the line 
of the Danube by the capture of Belgrade (1521), broke 
the power of Hungary at the battle of Mohacs, (1526), and 
carried the bounds of the Ottoman Empire to the Car- 
pathians. In the East he conquered Armenia and Iraq ; 
he also forced the Moslem rulers of Northern Africa, in- 
cluding the pirate chieftains of Tunis and Algiers, to accept 
his supremacy: for two generations Mohammedan fleets 
commanded the Mediterranean. Almost the whole of the 
realms of Islam were now united under Ottoman rule, and 
this added to the strength of the Empire, because it revived 
the old fervour. The peril to Europe was very real. 
The brunt of resistance fell upon three powers: Venice, 
whose strength was broken in the conflict (especially 
as the explorations were robbing her of her trade ascen- 
dancy); Austria; and Poland, who was threatened from 
the south. The turning-points of the struggle were (1) the 
siege of Vienna, 1528 ; and (2) the naval battle of Lepanto, 
1571. In the first half of the seventeenth century‘ (while 
the Thirty Years’ War was raging) the Turks were fortun- 
ately quiescent; but it was not until the end of that 
century that the Ottomans were driven back behind the 
Danube. The later development of the Ottoman power 
can be traced in Plates 56, 57, and 86 and the notes thereon. 
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THE WARS OF RELIGION 


During the sixteenth century Western European politics 
were dominated by two factors : the endless rivalry between 
France and Spain which had already been displayed in the 
wars of Italy 1499-1525 ; and the conflict between Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism, which began almost from the 
morrow of Luther’s theses (1517), and led to a long series of 
wars. These wars are illustrated by Plate 46-7, the third 
of the series of large-scale maps of Western Europe. The 
first serious and overt conflict was the War of Schmalkald, 
1546-52, between Charles V and a League of Protestant 
princes, formed at Schmalkald in 1531; Henry II of 
France, though a strong Catholic, seized the opportunity of 
striking a blow for France, and acquired (1552) the three 
bishoprics of Metz, Toul, and Verdun (see Inset 4'7b)—the 
first French acquisitions in Lorraine. Within Germany, 
this war led to the aggrandisement of the younger or 
Albertine branch of the House of Saxony (see Inset: 47c) 
at the expense of the older or Ernestine branch, which 
lost the electoral title. 

In the second half of the century the Netherlands (see 
Plate 58) revolted against Philip II of Spain (1567); the 
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result of this revolt, after a long struggle, was the estab- 
lishment of the seven northern provinces as an independent 
federation, while the southern provinces (modern Belgium) 
remained under Spanish control. 

Meanwhile in France there had. been a long series of 
civil wars (1562-98) between the Catholic party and the 
Protestants led by the House of Bourbon: its termination 
was followed by the tolerating Edict of Nantes. The places 
marked with a black square on Plate 46-7 are the places 
de stireté granted to the Protestants under the Edict of 
Nantes; they give some indication of the geographical 
distribution of French Protestantism. 

The last and greatest of the religious wars was the Thirty 
Years’ War (1618-48), which began with a religious conflict 
in Germany and Bohemia. In the first stages it seemed 
likely that Protestantism would be overwhelmed by the 
Catholic German powers. This drew in Denmark and 
England, and later Sweden. The brilliant campaign of 
Gustavus Adolphus, the King of Sweden, which is shown 
in Plate 46-7, was in fact the turning-point of the war: it 
determined that half of Germany should remain Protestant. 
In its later stages the war lost its religious character, became 
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mixed up with the Franco-Spanish rivalry, and gradually 
drew in most of the Powers of Europe, so that it may be 
described as the first general European war: France, Spain, 
Denmark, Sweden, England, and the Netherlands were all 
involved at one time or another; and in the later stages 
France made large gains at the expense of Germany, 
notably in Alsace (Plate 47b), where she first touched the 
Rhine frontier, henceforward to haunt her dreams. The 
Inset 47a shows the religious divisions of Europe at the 
beginning of the Thirty Years’ War: note the distinction 
between the two Protestant groups, Lutheran and Calvinist, 
whose divisions were their ruin. Germany, though divided, 
had been highly prosperous in 1618 ; 
centuries to recover from the devastation and depopulation 
which the Thirty Years’ War caused, and during all that 
period she was the prey of her neighbours. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


The successful revolt of the Netherlands against Philip 
II created a new independent State, shown on Plate 53, 
and known as the United Provinces, or (from the chief 
member of the confederacy) as Holland. In 1579, by the 
Union of Utrecht, the provinces of Holland, Zeeland, 
Utrecht, the northern part of Gelderland (the southern part 
remained under Spanish rule) and Zutphen bound themselves 
together for common defence, and in 1581 repudiated the 
sovereignty of the King of Spain. Friesland was included 
in the Union as a dependency of Holland, but later became 
a separate province. Zutphen was united with Gelderland. 
Overyssel and Drenthe both joined the Union, but Drenthe, 
being barren and thinly peopled, was never recognised as a 
separate province or represented in the States General. 
Groningen, conquered by the Provinces in 1584, became a 
province under the name of the Stadt en Landen. Thus the 
Seven United Provinces in the seventeenth century were 
Holland, Zeeland, Utrecht, Gelderland, Friesland, Gronin- 
gen and Overyssel. During the long wars against Spain 
which raged at intervals until the independence of the 
Provinces was finally recognised in 1648 considerable 
conquests were made from the Spanish provinces, including 
the left bank of the lower Scheldt (1585) the lordship of 
Breda, part of northern Brabant, and the detached region 
of Maestricht (1631). These territories were called the 
*‘ Lands of the Generality,” and administered under the 
control of the Provinces as a whole. The Provinces thus 
controlled the outlets of the Rhine, the Meuse and the 
Scheldt; this largely accounted for their immense trading 
prosperity. Since 1648, when the independence of the 
United Provinces was finally recognised, their boundaries 
have never been altered, nor has their freedom ever been 
qualified except for a brief period during the French 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic era. 

The southern provinces of Brabant, Flanders, Hainault, 
Namur, Artois, Cambrai, Limburg, and Luxemburg, 
together with the Bishopric of Liége, clung to the Roman 
faith, and remained under the rule of Spain ; in 1713 they 
were transferred to Austria, in 1793 conquered by France, 
in 1815 attached to Holland, and in 1832 transformed into 
the kingdom of Belgium. 

This map (which deals with an area unmarked by bold 
natural features capable of forming the boundaries of 
States) illustrates the extraordinary permanence of his- 
torical boundaries, even when they are quite artificial. 
The Inset 58c shows the group of feudal States into which 
this area was divided in the Middle Ages, c. 1300, before 
they were united under the House of Burgundy, from whom 
Charles V and Philip II inherited them (cf. Plate 86-7) : 
note how closely the feudal boundaries correspond with 
those of the later provinces. Even the strip of territory on 
the south bank of the Scheldt estuary had always been 
distinct from the County of Flanders, to which it might 
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seem naturally to belong: it was held from the Empire, 
Flanders from France, throughout the Middle Ages. This 
strip has been of immense historical importance. Possession 
of it enabled the Dutch to close the Scheldt, and therefore 
to ruin the port of Antwerp, in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries; the defiance of this restriction by the 
French Republic was the immediate occasion of the entry 
of England into the French Revolutionary War ; and in the 
Great War, the Dutch ownership of this strip forbade the 
relief of Antwerp from the sea. 

Until the revolutionary period and the reconstruction 
of 1815, the seven United Provinces did not form a con- 
solidated State, but a loosely organised confederacy, 
dominated by their principal member, Holland. The 
supremacy of Holland was due to the fact that the Provinces 
derived their wealth and strength almost wholly from over- 
sea trade and dominion, in which they enjoyed an astonish- 
ing predominance throughout the seventeenth century 
(see below, p. 42); and this trade centred in the ports of 
Holland, especially Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and Dort or 
Dordrecht. 

The southern or Belgic provinces, once the most prosper- 
ous centre of European trade (see Plate 33 and note thereon), 
lost all their prosperity under the rule of Spain and Austria. 
Exposed to the attacks of France, they became the chief 
battle-ground of Europe. About one-third of their area 
(Artois, Cambrai, and parts of Flanders and Hainault) 
was conquered by France under Louis XIV; and in 1713 
a line of fortresses (marked in the map) was set apart as 
a barrier against the French, to be garrisoned by the Dutch. 
This plate is designed to illustrate all the fighting which 
took place upon this field, especially the revolt of the 
Netherlands, the wars of Louis XIV, and the wars of the 
French Revolution. Inset 530 illustrates the campaign of 
Waterloo. For the later history of the Netherlands, see 
below, pp. 20 and 23. 


EUROPE IN 1648 


Plate 55 shows in outline the effect of these wars upon 
the political distribution of Europe. The Treaties of 
Westphalia (1648) were the first of a series of general 
settlements of Europe by congresses of diplomats, and 
governed European politics until the French Revolution ; 
the Treaty of the Pyrenees (1659) formed a sort of appendix, 
settling the terms of peace between France and Spain ; and 
a series of treaties among the Northern Powers completed 
the settlement. It is significant that, in spite of the length 
and destructiveness of these wars, the actual territorial 
changes which they brought about were relatively slight. 

The main feature of the map is the shrinkage of Germany. 
The United Provinces, Switzerland, and Italy ceased to 
be even nominally included in the Empire after 1648, 
while the conquests of France (the Three Bishoprics and 
8. Alsace ; see Plate 4'7b) were also withdrawn from it. 

These were France’s only gains at the expense of Germany. 
But by the Treaty of the Pyrenees (1659) she also acquired 
from Spain Cerdagne and Roussillon, which brought her 
frontier to the Pyrenees, and (in the Netherlands) the 
county of Artois (Plate 53) and a number of fortresses in 
Flanders, Hainault, and Luxemburg. 

Note how foreign Powers were now cantoned in German 
territory ; not only France, but Denmark (in Holstein) 


and, most notably, Sweden, who acquired (1) the secularised 
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bishoprics of Bremen and Verden, which gave her command 
of the mouths of the Weser and Elbe, and (2) the small 
province of Western Pomerania, which gave her control 
of the mouth of the Oder. 

Within Germany, the most notable change was the growth 
of Brandenburg (see Plate 67a). Before the Thirty Years’ 
War Brandenburg had acquired, in Western Germany, the 
duchies of Cleves, Mark, and Ravensburg (1614) and (out- 
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side the Empire) the important province of East Prussia, 
which-had been secularised (1525) by the last head of the 
Teutonic Order, Albert of Hohenzollern, when he became a 
Protestant ; it passed from his line to the main branch of 
the Hohenzollern line in 1618. -By the Peace of Westphalia 
Brandenburg (then under the Great Elector, the first founder 
of her greatness) also acquired the secularised bishopries of 
Magdeburg, Halberstadt, and Minden, and the extensive 


customary and written law, the latter being confined to 
the more fully Romanised south. These differences were 
not to be replaced by a uniform national system until 
the French Revolution. The Inset 60a shows Paris in 
the eighteenth century and at the time of the French 
Revolution. 

The increases of French territory which took place 
during this period were of considerable extent, and were 


province of East Pomerania. In area, though not in other -all at the expense of the disintegrated Empire and decaying 


respects, Brandenburg now ranked next among the German 
States to Austria, and her growth and her rivalry with 
Austria form the chief interest of German history during 
the next century. 

This period saw the emergence of Sweden as one of the 
Great Powers, a position which she owed to the ability 
of her kings from Gustavus Adolphus (1611-32) onwards, 
and to her admirable military system. She had nearly 
succeeded in turning the Baltic into a Swedish lake, having 
acquired Halland (on the Swedish mainland) from Den- 
mark in 1645, conquered Ingria and Carelia from Russia 
(1617) and Esthonia and Livonia (formerly territories of the 
Teutonic Knights) from Poland (1629). 

‘Poland, though still almost unimpaired in territory, 
and having indeed made substantial gains at the expense 
of Russia, had entered upon a period of disorganisation, 
following upon the extinction of the Jagellon Dynasty, 
which had created her greatness. In 1573 she adopted a 
new constitution, whereby the monarchy was made elective 
and reduced to impotence. The Cossacks of the Ukraine 
were in a state of simmering revolt against her. 

Russia, which had suffered from an interval of confusion, 
had recovered with the accession of the Romanov dynasty 
(1623), who were to retain the throne until the revolution 
of 1917. A confused series of wars, in which Denmark, 
Sweden, Poland, Russia, and Brandenburg were all in- 
volved, had been raging at intervals during the first half 
of the seventeenth century ; they were temporarily brought 
to an end in the Treaties of Oliva, Copenhagen, and Kardis 
(1660-1) without material territorial change, but all this 
area of Eastern and Northern Europe was to undergo great 
changes during the next century (see Plates 56 and 57). 


The period from 1660 to 1789 forms in some sense a 
unity, dominated in the west by the ambitions of France 
and the decadence of Spain, in Central Europe by the 
intensifying rivalry of Austria and Prussia, and in Northern 
and Eastern Europe by the decline of Sweden, Poland, and 
Turkey, and the rise at their expense of Russia, Austria, 
and Brandenburg-Prussia (which assumed the style of 
kingdom of Prussia in 1701). The period is illustrated by 
six maps: Plate 61 shows the state of Europe in the later 
part of the period (1740); Plate 60 gives a detailed treat- 
ment of France and Western Germany for the whole 
period on the same scale as Plates 24-5, 36-7, and 46~7 ; 
Plates 56 and 57 show the changes wrought in Central and 
Eastern Europe during the period ; while Plate 67a shows 
the growth of Prussia and Plate 68 the growth of Russia. 


FRANCE IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES 


France under Louis XIV had reached its highest point 
of power and of centralised administration under absolute 
monarchy. Plate 60 shows the administrative system 
(under Intendants) whereby the royal authority was 


enforced ; these officers had practically displaced, without 


abolishing, the older jurisdiction of the governors of 
provinces. The map also distinguishes between the pro- 
vinces which preserved their traditional estates (pays @ état) 
and the provinces which were more completely under the 
royal control-(pays délection) ; and between the areas of 
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Spain: for fuller treatment of the conquests made at the 
expense of the Spanish Netherlands, and for the fighting 
in that region, see Plate 58. The main acquisitions were 
made by Louis XIV. In 1668 (Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle) 
Louis XIV obtained a.line of fortresses on his northern 
frontier, some of which were restored in 1679; in 1679, 
by the treaty of Nimwegen, he obtained Franche Comté 
and a foothold in Germany at Freiburg ; in the following 
years he seized most of Alsace (including Strassburg) 
and some other places as “‘ dependencies ”’ of his previous 
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gains, under quasi-legal decisions of courts set up for the 
purpose. But these were the last gains he could make 
against a united Europe. 

The only other acquisitions of importance made by 
France before the French Revolution were Lorraine and 
Corsica. Lorraine and Bar were given to the defeated 
King of Poland, Stanislaus Lesezynski, by the Treaty of 
Vienna, which closed the Polish Succession War (1738) ; 
at his death Lorraine and Bar passed to France (1766). 
Corsica, which had revolted against Genoa, and asked for 
English protection, was acquired by France through pur- 
chase from Genoa in 1768, with the result that Napoleon 
Bonaparte became a French instead of an English subject. 


EUROPE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
The most important changes made in Western Europe 
during the first half of the eighteenth century are shown 
in Plate 61. They resulted from the War of the Spanish 
Succession and the confused diplomacy which followed 
after it. The last Spanish king of the Habsburg line 
died in 1700. -Both France and Austria had claims upon 
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- thé succession, but by will the dying king bequeathed 
his whole empire to a grandson of Louis XIV. The war 
which’ followed broke the power of Louis XIV, but in 
the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) which ended it France lost 
nothing in Europe, though she lost heavily in America. 
Important changes, however, took place in the Spanish 
Empire. Spain remained under its Bourbon ruler, and 
until the French Revolution the family alliance between 
France and Spain was one of the controlling facts in Euro- 
pean affairs. But Austria obtained the Spanish Nether- 
lands subject to the right of the Dutch to garrison what were 
known as the Barrier Fortresses (see Plate 58), together 
with the duchy of Milan, the kingdom of Naples, and the 
island of Sardinia; the Duke of Savoy obtained Sicily ; 
England obtained Minorca and Gibraltar, which became 
the pillars of her naval power in the Mediterranean until 
Minorca was lost in 1783. Thus Spain lost the last of the 
European possessions of Charles V, and Austria was planted 


and diplomacy of the early eighteenth century, before the 
vital conflict between Prussia and Austria was opened 
in the Austrian Succession (1742-8) and Seven Years’ 
(1756-63) Wars. The only other important change in 
Europe west of the Elbe which took place during this 
period was the acquisition from Sweden of the bishoprics 
of Bremen and Verden by Hanover (1730). This was at 
once a proof of the decline of Sweden and a step towards 
the clearing of Germany from foreign occupation. 

Hanover, hitherto a State of minor importance, whose 
territories were constantly divided and redivided among 
various branches of the ruling family, became important 
in the eighteenth century owing to the succession of her 
ruler to the English crown (1714): she had been raised to 
the dignity of an electorate in 1712, and her lands were 
thereby made indivisible. ‘The modern development of the 
State of Hanover (formerly Brunswick-Liineburg) is shown 
in Fig. XI. 
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in the north and south of Italy, which she was henceforth 
to dominate. 

These arrangements were substantially modified by the 
Treaty of London (1720), when Sicily was transferred to 
Austria and Sardinia to the Duke of Savoy, who now became 
King of Sardinia. In 1731 (Treaty of Vienna) Don Carlos, 
a prince of the Spanish Bourbon line, acquired the duchies of 
Parma and Piacenza, and the succession to Tuscany ; and in 
1738, after the Polish Succession War, Don Carlos became 
(Treaty of Vienna) King of Naples and Sicily, giving up 
his northern duchies to Austria. Thus.a third Bourbon 
kingdom was planted in South Italy, while Austria was 
more firmly established in North Italy. By the same 
treaty the King of Sardinia obtained part of the duchy of 
Milan ; his dominion was already the strongest State in 
Italy not under foreign control. The growth of the terri- 
tories of the House of Savoy is shown in Fig. X. 

Plate 61 thus shows the results of the complicated wars 
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CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Although it is the wars of the Western Powers which 
fill the greatest space in the books, the most remarkable 
territorial changes between the Wars of Religion and the 
French Revolution took place in Eastern Europe. These 
changes are illustrated by Plates 56 and 57, which face one 
another, and show the same area for the beginning (1667) 
and end (1795) of the period: with these maps should be 
studied Plates 67a for Brandenburg-Prussia, 40 for the 
Habsburg and Ottoman Empires, and 68 for Russia. In 
Plate 56 three great Powers, Sweden, Poland, and the Otto- 
man Empire, are shown in 1667 extending across Europe 
from north to south; in Plate 57 one of these, Poland, has 
wholly disappeared, while the other two have shrunk | 
northwards and southwards respectively. At their expense 
three other Powers have greatly expanded—Prussia, 
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Austria, and Russia ; the characters of these three Power, 
were profoundly affected by these changes, and ‘their 
mutual relations were among the dominant factors of 
European diplomacy not only in the eighteenth but in the 
nineteenth century. ; 

The first important change was the expulsion of the 
Turks from the major part of Hungary and Transylvania : 
this was the result of a series of wars between the Turks 
on the one hand and Austria and Poland on the other. 
Austria reaped all the advantage of these wars, and by the 
Peace of Carlowitz (1699) regained all Hungary except the 
Banat of Temesvar, together with Transylvania and the 
greater part of Croatia and Slavonia. A renewed war 
(1711-18) threatened to destroy the Turkish power in the 
Balkans, but ended only in the acquisition of Temesvar, 
which was permanent, and Northern Serbia, which was lost 
in 1739 (Treaty of Passarowitz, 1718). Meanwhile, Venice 
had for a moment occupied the Morea (1686-1715). In 
1700 it seemed as if the Turkish power was doomed, and 
the Turk might have been driven out of Europe if the 
Spanish Succession War had not distracted his enemies. 

The second great change was the downfall of Sweden 

-from the high position to which she had been raised by 
Gustavus Adolphus. In a long and complicated series of 
wars (1699-1720) in which Charles XII of Sweden fought 
brilliantly against a shifting combination of foes—Russia, 

' Prussia, Denmark, Hanover, and Poland—Sweden lost 
Bremen and Verden to Hanover, part of Swedish Pomerania 
to Prussia, and the Baltic provinces of Ingria, Esthonia, 
Livonia, and Carelia to Russia, The short chapter of 
Sweden’s history as a Great Power was at an end. 

The collapse of Poland was the most striking and tragic 
event of this period. Her anarchic condition had already 
led to the loss of a large slice of Russian territory in 1667 
at the end of war in which Russia supported the Cossack 
subjects of Poland (Peace of Andrussof); but under her 
fighting king, John Sobieski, she showed a revival of vigour 
in the last two decades of the seventeenth century and 
played a great part in repelling the Turks. In the eigh- 

teenth century her elective monarchy became the plaything 
of- warring factions and foreign influences, especially that 
of Russia. The War of the Polish Succession (1733-5) 
displayed her impotence, and her territorial integrity was 

-only maintained by the protection of France and the 
jealousies of her neighbours. Finally these neighbours 
united to divide her territory in the three partitions of— 
1772, 1792, and 1795. These are indicated on Plate 57, 
and also (more clearly) on Plate 68c. The lion’s share fell 
to Russia, but most of her acquisitions were old Russian 
territories torn from her by Lithuania in the later Middle 
Ages ; the acquisitions of Prussia and Austria included in 
these States huge indigestible masses of Slavonic subjects. 
For a century and a half from the first partition the 
insurgent patriotism of the Poles continued to be one of 
the chief disturbing factors in European politics. 


: AUSTRIA 

Of the three Powers which gained at the expense of 
the three decaying Powers, Austria (cf. Plate 40a and p. 14 
above) had now become an empire of varied and discordant 
peoples, Germans, Magyars, Czechs, Poles, Rumanians, 
Croats, and Serbs, held together only by a monarchy and 
an army, and incapable of being welded into a national 
State on the Western model. For this reason Austria 
played a diminishing part in German affairs; the racial 
confusion of the Austrian Empire was henceforth its 
dominating feature, and made it everywhere the foe of 
nationalist movements (cf. Plate 94-5). 


GROWTH OF PRUSSIA 
The rise of Prussia is traced in detail in Plate 67a. When 
she acquired by the partitions of Poland an area greater 
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than all the rest of her territory, Prussia seemed to be in 
danger of becoming, like Austria, a predominantly non- 
German State. Her Polish acquisitions, like her earlier 
possession of East Prussia (from which she took her royal 
title), lay outside the limits of the Empire. But she had also 
acquired wide lands in Northern Germany under the Great 
Elector (1640-88), who acquired East Pomerania, Magde- 
burg, Halberstadt, Minden ; under Frederick I (1688-1713 : 
first King of Prussia 1701), who acquired Lingen and 
Gelderland ; under Frederick William I (1713-40), who 
acquired West Pomerania ; and above all under Frederick 
the Great (1740-88), who, besides getting West Prussia by 
the first partition, tore the rich and now almost wholly 
German province of Silesia from Austria (1742) and also 
acquired East Friesland. Prussia thus had a strong and 
growing hold in North Germany, which was strengthened 
when the Hohenzollern lands of Ansbach and Bayreuth 
fell to her by inheritance in 1791; and she was therefore 
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able to compete with Austria for the leadership of Germany. 
Her steady rise, forming a nucleus for disunited Germany, 
is one of the main features of eighteenth-century history. 


THE EMERGENCE OF RUSSIA 


Russia during this period first began to play a considerable 
part in European affairs ; her advance was at the expense 
of all three decaying Powers. Her growth from the 
original principality of Moscow, which threw off the Tatar 
yoke in 1462, is shown in Plate 68. It was mainly due (1) 
to Peter the Great (1689=1725), whose principal gains were 
at the cost of Sweden, though he also began the attack on 
the Turks, which was later to be the main interest of 
Russian policy in Europe ; and (2) to Catherine the Great 
(1762-96), under whom the partitions of Poland were 
effected and the Turkish suzerainty over the Tatars on the 
north coast of the Black Sea was overthrown. From 1774 
onwards the Turk had learnt to regard Russia as his main 
enemy, and the Balkan Christians to look to her as a 
protector, rather than to Austria: the rivalry of Russia and 
Austria for the inheritance of the Turk was thenceforward 
the main safeguard of the Ottoman Empire. The emergence 
of Russia as a great European Power was thus one of the 
outstanding facts of the eighteenth century : she had now 
gained contact with two European seas, the Baltic and the 
Black Sea ; but both were closed seas. 


EUROPE IN THE TIME OF NAPOLEON 


With the French Revolution and the conquests of 
Napoleon came the greatest upheaval in the political 
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distribution of Europe which had been seen in the modern ~ 


age. The course of the Revolution within France itself, 
and the earlier revolutionary wars on the French frontiers, 
should be followed in Plate 60. By 1795 France had 
achieved the Rhine frontier. By 1799 she dominated 
Holland and Italy. These were the foundations on which 
Napoleon built his power. Plate 69 shows the territorial 
revolution at its height, in the year 1810, when the Napoleonic 
Empire reached its climax. The more sensational features 
of this redistribution, and notably the huge extension of the 
area under the direct control of the Paris government, were 
temporary, and it is unnecessary to trace their history 
in detail. But it is noteworthy that the changes were most 
sweeping in those countries—Germany, Italy, and Poland 
—where the national principle had failed to find reflection 
in the political organisation. Wherever the national 
principle was well established, even Napoleon did not 
venture to disregard it, and Spain, Portugal, Denmark, 
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islands of Sicily and Sardinia remained beyond his control ; 
he never asserted any authority over Sweden, though that 
country voluntarily chose the French Marshal Bernadotte 
as its king; and Portugal only momentarily fell into his 
hands, because its resistance was supported by British 
forces from the sea. France had fulfilled her age-long 
ambition of reaching the Rhine frontier as early as 1795, 
before Napoleon’s power was established, incorporating 
the German territories west of the Rhine and the Austrian 
Netherlands (see Plate 57). All the other extensions of 
direct French rule were mostly late. They were a conse- 
quence of the trade-war against England, and were dictated 
by the need of keeping control of the coastlands through 
which British goods made their way into Europe. This 
was the case with Holland and with the coastlands of 
North Germany ; it was the main motive for the annexa- 
tion of Savoy and Piedmont (1801), Tuscany (1807), and | 
the greater part of the Papal States (1809), and also for — 
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retained unaltered the limits which history had given to 
them. Even Holland retained its separate entity without 
change of boundaries until, in 1810, it was brought under 
direct French control as a means of enforcing the continental 
blockade against English goods ; and Switzerland, though 
drastically reorganised, remained a distinct State. The 
establishment of a Kingdom of Italy, incomplete as it was 
and absolutely dependent upon the French Empire, was 
a recognition of the national principle. Two stages in 
Napoleon’s reorganisation of Italy are shown in Fig. XII. 
Though these changes, unlike those made in Germany, 
were swept away in 1815, they prepared the way for 
the Italian nationalist movement of. the nineteenth 
century. The restoration of a Polish Grand Duchy (made 
up of the territories taken by Prussia in the second and 
third partitions, together with the southern part of her 
annexations in the first partition and the whole area taken 
by Austria in the third partition) was a further recognition 
of the national idea. It is also noteworthy that Napoleon’s 
redistribution everywhere stopped at the sea-coast: the 


the annexation of the Illyrian coast (1809), once controlled 
by Venice but, since 1797, in the hands of Austria. Every- 
where these annexations, because they were a denial rather 
than an encouragement of the national principle, aroused 
resentment and hostility: the Napoleonic changes had no 
permanence except where they were in accord with national 
feeling. : 


NAPOLEON'S RECONSTRUCTION OF GERMANY 


The most lasting part of Napoleon’s territorial changes 
was in Germany, where it formed the foundation for 
the unification of the next century. The stages in this 
process are shown in Plate 72, a and ‘6. The first map 


‘shows the changes made after the Treaty of Lunéville 
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(1801), when-a deputation from the States of the Empire 
(1802-3) re-arranged the map with a view to compen- 
sating the German princes who had lost territories west 
of the Rhine and elsewhere. The ecclesiastical States, 
most of the free cities, and many of the smallest secular 
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principalities lost their independence and were annexed 
to their greater neighbours. The result was a marked 
simplification. The second map shows the stil] more drastic 
reconstruction which followed the defeat of Austria at 
Austerlitz and of Prussia at Jena. Both Austria and 


title “‘ Emperor of Austria.” The place of the Empire was 


taken by a Confederation of the Rhine, which at first 
included sixteen princes ;. it had a Federal Diet at Frank- 
furt, and was bound by treaty to subordinate its foreign 
policy to that of France. 


This was an anticipation of the 
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Prussia lost their western territories, Prussia being thrust 
back behind the Elbe; the surviving petty principalities 
were ‘“‘ mediatised”; in Northern Germany two sub- 
stantial new States emerged (the Grand Duchy of Berg and 
the Kingdom of Westphalia), while in the south Bavaria, 
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future federal organisation of Germany, and to that extent 
a recognition of the national principle. It is notable that 
in all these changes there was no interference with the 
internal organisation of the Habsburg Empire. It lost 
its outlying territories and became less German than it 
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Wiirtemberg, and Baden were unified and consolidated. 
These arrangements were materially changed at the end of 
the war ; but the simplification which they had achieved was 
not undone. In 1806, also, the Holy Roman Empire came 
to an end, a thousand years after the coronation of Charle- 
magne ; and the Emperor consoled himself by adopting the 
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had been ; it remained a bundle of discordant nationalities 
held together by a dynasty and an army. Prussia, on the 
other hand, though terribly reduced in extent (see Plate 
676), was left as a continuous and consolidated State 
wherein a vigorous reconstruction could be, and was already 
being, effected. 
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THE : embouchures of the principal passes. Note the strong 

CS strategic position of the Quadrilateral—the four fortresses 

The wars of the revolutionary and Napoleonic era may of Peschiera, Mantua, Legnago and Verona, which dominated 
be followed in part upon the general maps, but also in at once the lines of the Mincio and the Adige, and also 
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several special maps. Plate 88a shows the Alpine barrier, the outlet of the Brenner Pass, the easiest passage from 
with Southern Germany and Northern Italy, which were Germany. Plate 58 may be used for the frequent fighting 
among the main fields of conflict. But this map is meant in the Low Countries, and includes a detailed map of the 
also to illustrate all the fighting in this area during the Waterloo Campaign. Plate 60 may be used for the fighting 
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modern era. Plate '77d deals specially with the Italian in France and the Rhineland; and the Inset, 60a, shows 
campaigns of Napoleon. In the North Italian Plain Paris in the revolutionary period. Several of the more 
campaigning was always dominated (a) by the successive important battles of Napoleon are shown in Figs. 
lines of rivers descending from the Alps and (b) by the XIII-XVL 
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SPAIN AND THE PENINSULAR WAR 


Plate 70 illustrates the modern history of Spain and 
Portugal, but more especially the Peninsular War (1808- 
14), almost the only period at which the internal geography 
of the Iberian Peninsula has been of great importance 
to European history in the modern age. Since the union 
of Castile and Aragon and the conquest of Granada by 
Ferdinand and Isabella, the political geography of Spain 
has undergone no change: except for the loss of Cerdagne 
and Roussillon to France and of Gibraltar to England, its 
boundaries remain unchanged, nor have the limits of its 
provinces been altered. Portugal, indeed, was annexed 

by Philip II in 1580 ; but when it regained its independence 
in 1640 and the following years, its boundaries were un- 
altered. Hence the main utility of this map is to trace the 
course of campaigns in the Peninsula, notably in the 
Spanish Succession Wars and in the Peninsular War. The 
strategic position in Spain has always been dominated 
by the transverse mountain-ranges and river-valleys, and 
the scantiness of the roads. The practicable roads of 1808 
are marked onthe map. The Inset '70d gives a study of the 
lines of Torres Vedras, which formed in 1810 the last citadel 
of resistance to Napoleon on the Continent of Europe. 


EUROPE AFTER THE TREATY OF VIENNA 


The reconstruction of Europe carried out by the Treaty 
of Vienna at the close of the Napoleonic Wars is shown in 
Plate 71. The reconstruction was dictated by a desire to 
return to the old regime, qualified by the ambitions of the 
dominant Powers and the claims of those minor princes, 
especially in Germany, who had at the end turned against 
Napoleon. France was left substantially with the boun- 
daries she had attained in 1789, including so recent an 
acquisition as Lorraine (1766). The boundaries of Spain 
and Portugal were left undisturbed. Russia retained 
Finland, which she had conquered in 1810; and the recon- 
structed Poland, less the district of Posen which was 
restored to Prussia, was linked with the Russian Crown as 
a separate State with privileges guaranteed by the treaty— 
some deference being thus paid to the principle of nation- 
ality. Sweden, as a reward for the desertion of Napoleon by 
Bernadotte, was compensated for the loss of Finland by the 
annexation of Norway, which had been attached to Den- 
mark since 1397. Holland and Belgium were united as the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands under the House of Orange : 
this was the State which William the Silent nearly estab- 

’ jished after the revolt of the Netherlands; it was now 
intended as a barrier against France; but a distinct 
national feeling had grown up in Belgium, especially during 
the revolutionary period, and the arrangement was to last 
only for fifteen years. The Ottoman Empire was left 
undisturbed, save that Russia retained Bessarabia, con- 
quered in 1812. But the main re-arrangements were made 
in Germany and Italy, so long, through their disunity, 
the prey of Europe. In Germany the main governing 
factor was the rivalry of Austria and Prussia, the latter 
supported by Russia. Prussia, having given up to Russia 
the major part of her claims in Poland, demanded compensa- 
tion in Western Germany : the scale on which she obtained 
it is shown in Plate 67b. She obtained not only all her old 
territories east of the Elbe, of which she had been stripped 
by Napoleon (cf. 67a with 676), but also Lausitz or Lusatia, 
taken from Saxony; the great province of Westphalia ; 
and the major part of the recovered German territory west 
of the Rhine. These acquisitions at once enabled her to 
dominate Northern Germany and made her the next neigh- 
bour of France and the bulwark against any revived French 
aggression. Hanover received some accession of territory, 
thanks to the influence of England. In the centre and 
south the enlarged Napoleonic States of the Hessen, Baden, 
Wiirtemberg, and Bavaria retained their consolidated 


power, save that Bavaria regained, in a more solid block, 
the Palatinate west of the Rhine, restoring the Tyrol to 
Austria. There was thus no attempt to return to the chaos 
of pre-revolutionary Germany, and though some minor 
States survived, such as Anhalt, Oldenburg, Waldeck, and 
the little Saxon duchies, the total number of States in 
Germany was reduced to 26 as against the 360 of the 
pre-revolutionary period. A semblance of national unity 
was given to the whole group by the establishment of 
the Germanic Confederation (see Plate 72c) in place of 
the Confederation of the Rhine, but it was an obstruc- 
tive rather than a constructive body, bound to be 
dominated by the rivalry of Austria and Prussia, both 
of which had large territories that were outside the Con- 
federation as they had earlier been outside the Empire. 
Austria, however, was more out than in, Prussia more in 
than out. 

Austria made no attempt to regain her scattered western 
territories, preferring to keep her dominions in a solid 
continuous block. By giving up the old Austrian Nether- 
lands she ceased to be a neighbour of France, and thus 
resigned to Prussia the leadership of Germany in that 
secular conflict. She sought her compensation partly in 
the re-acquisition of Dalmatia and Istria, which she had 
taken from Venice in 1797, and which increased her Slavonic 
subjects ; partly by the annexation of the greater part of 
the North Italian Plain, Lombardy and Venetia, and by 
the planting of vassal princelets in the restored Italian 
duchies of Tuscany, Parma, and Modena. She thus 
obtained a dominating position in Italy, and became the 
inevitable foe of the Italian national movement. 

The reorganisation of Italy was the worst feature of the 
whole settlement (see Plate 89c). Besides the establishment 
of Austrian power, the old Bourbon monarchy was restored 
in Naples, and the Papal States were re-established in 
the centre of the peninsula. In the north-west the kingdom 
of Sardinia not only regained Savoy and Piedmont, its old 
dominions, but was also enlarged by the acquisition of part 
of Eastern Lombardy, and of the territory of the former 
republic of Genoa. In view of the future this strengthening 
of the only purely Italian dynasty in Italy was doubtless a 
good thing, but it involved the disappearance of the last 
of the city republics. In the Mediterranean the naval 
supremacy of England was recognised by her retention of 
Gibraltar, Malta (conquered 1800), and the Ionian Islands 
(conquered 1810). Except where national aspirations had 
been respected or satisfied, every detail of the Vienna 
settlement of Europe was to be recast during the next 105 
years ; and the remaining maps of the series dealing with 
Europe record this process. 


EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


In regard to changes in political geography, the century 
from 1815 to 1914 falls into three unequal but clearly 
marked sections. In the first, 1815 to 1852, there were 
many revolutionary movements, but no important wars 
and only two significant changes of boundary. The first 
was the establishment of Greek independence (1829) under 
the joint protection of England, France, and Prussia ; 
this was the first inroad upon the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire in Europe. The second was the revolt of Belgium 
against Holland (1830), recognised and guaranteed by the 
Powers in a treaty of 1832, and by the Powers and Holland 
in 1839. During the same period (1831) the separate 
constitutional system promised to Poland in 1815 was 
destroyed by Russia. But apart from these changes, the 
revolutions of 1820, 1830, and 1848, though the last turned 
Europe for a time upside-down, brought about no territorial 
change. No special map, therefore, is shown for this 

riod. 

In 1854 the Crimean War (see Plate 68b) opened a very - 
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different period of great wars, which lasted until 1878 and 
left deep traces on the map. The Crimean War itself 
brought about no direct territorial changes; but the 
principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia were guaranteed 
their independence under the joint protection of the Great 
Powers (1856), and in 1862 the two provinces were united 
as the principality of Rumania with a single prince and 
legislative Assembly. Though Rumania still owed a purely 
nominal suzerainty to the Sultan of Turkey, this may be 
described as the second breach in the integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire. In 1859 France supported Sardinia in the 
Italian war of independence (see Plate 39c) ; by the Treaty 
- of Villafranca (1859) Austria ceded Lombardy to Sardinia ; 
in the next year (1860) the duchies of Parma, Modena, and 
Tuscany drove out their dukes and voted for incorporation 
with the rest; all the Papal States except the country 
round Rome were annexed with the enthusiastic support 
of their inhabitants ; and the daring campaign of Garibaldi 
added the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. The kingdom of 
Italy, lacking only Venetia and Rome, thus came into being, 


with its temporary capital at Florence ; and an organised © 


disunity which had lasted since the sixth century was 
brought almost to an end. The unification of Italy is 
illustrated by Plate 39c. 

In 1864 Denmark, attacked by both Austria and Prussia, 
was forced to yield the German duchy of Holstein and 
the half-German duchy of Schleswig (see Plate 72/), which 
after a temporary joint occupation passed into the sole 
control of Prussia. In 1866 Prussia forced war upon 
Austria on this issue; most of the German States took 
the side of Austria ; and this enabled Prussia (Plate 676) 
to annex Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, and the old 
imperial capital of Frankfurt. At the same time the 
futile Germanic Confederation was brought to an end, and 
replaced by a North German Confederation (Plate 72e), 
effectively controlled by Prussia ; while Italy, which had 
allied itself with Prussia, was rewarded with Venetia. In 
1870 the Franco-Prussian War united the South German 
States with the North German Confederation against 
France ; and after a disastrous war, the field of which is 
shown in Plate 84b, Alsace (which had been French since 
1648) and the greater part of Lorraine (French since 1766) 
were transferred to the new German Empire, which had 
been organised during the war, with the King of Prussia as its 
Emperor. Again Italy used the opportunity of war, and 
annexed Rome, which had been under the protection of 
France (1870): the unification of Germany and the com- 
pletion of the unification of Italy went hand in hand. 
These events, which within a dozen years (1859-71) brought 
to an end the age-long disunity of Germany and Italy, 
were the most momentous of the nineteenth century. 


UNIFICATION OF GERMANY 


The unification of Germany, after six centuries of im- 
potence in disintegration, is illustrated by Plates 67b and 
72. Plate 72, a and 6, shows the simplification carried out 
by Napoleon (above, p. 21), and in particular the dis- 
appearance of the ecclesiastical States. Plate ’72c shows the 
organisation of the German Confederation in 1815, and the 
extent to which it was dominated bythe two great rivals, 
Austria and Prussia: until their rivalry could somehow 
be overcome, effective consolidation was impossible ; the 
revolution of 1848 failed to achieve it, and it was thereafter 
apparent that real German unity involvéd (a) the exclusion 
of the Austrian Empire, with its predominantly non- 
German population, from the Confederation, and (6) the 
transformation of the Confederation into a Federal State— 
the change from a Staatenbund to a Bundesstaat. Plate 
‘72d shows how Prussia strove to combine the other German 
States with herself by commercial ties, in a Zollverein or 
Customs Union which she controlled, and from which 
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Austria was excluded. Plate '72f shows the area of Schles- 
wig-Holstein, and the field of the brief Danish War, which 
Prussia used as a means of stimulating national feeling in 
Germany, and from which she reaped a substantial accession 
of territory, important because it controlled useful seaports 
and the area of the future Kiel Canal. The Austro-Prussian 
War of 1866 may be followed in Plate 67b. Despite all 
that Prussia had done, this was a civil war, in which most 
of the German States took the side of Austria. Conse- 
quently Prussia was able to make very large annexations, 
which are shown in Plate 67b, and which enabled her com- 
pletely to dominate Northern Germany. The Franco- 
German War, into which Prussia next led the German 
States, may be followed in Plate 846. The small key-map, 
Plate '72e, shows the resultant German Empire, organised 
after this war, and indicates the completeness with which 
Prussia dominated the Empire. 


THE BALKAN STATES 


The last group of changes effected during this strenuous 
period were caused by the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-8, 
which was brought on by Turkish misgovernment of 
the Christian peoples of the Balkans, notably the Bul- 
garians. Plate 86 illustrates this war, in which Turkey 
was beaten to her knees, and shows (a) the terms which 
Russia imposed upon Turkey in the Treaty of San Stefano 
(1878), and (6) the modification of these terms which 
Russia was persuaded to accept by the Congress of Berlin, 
1878. The Russian terms would have turned Bulgaria into 
a State of considerable size, including Macedonia and 
having an important outlet in the Aigean; while they 
would also have given independence, but only a slight 
increase of territory, to the little State of Serbia, which 
Russia regarded as being under Austrian influence. The 
Congress of Berlin drastically revised these arrangements. 
Serbia became an independent kingdom, with some increase 
of territory on the Bulgarian side. Greece was enlarged by 
the addition of Thessaly. Bulgaria, greatly reduced in 
size, was divided into two principalities (Bulgaria and 
Eastern Rumelia), both left under the nominal suzerainty 
of Turkey. Rumania, now an independent kingdom, had to 
cede to Russia the southern portion of Bessarabia which 
had been allotted to her in 1856, but received in exchange 
the Dobruja, south of the Danube mouth. The provinces 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina were placed under Austrian 
administration, though still nominally part of the Turkish 
Empire. Turkey was left in control of Thrace, Macedonia, 
Albania, and the greater Greek islands of the Eastern and 
Northern Aigean. This unsatisfactory solution of the 
Balkan problem was a fruitful source of difficulty during the 
next thirty years. 

Plate 85 shows the general effects upon political geography 
of the changes which had taken place between 1815 and 
1881, and especially between 1859 and 1881. Most of the 
arrangements of 1815 had now been reversed. 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


Meanwhile Europe was rapidly undergoing an economic 
transformation, more important because more profound 
than any merely political changes. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion, having begun in England (Plate 74), was spreading 
to Europe. This change, so far as it can be shown by 
maps, is illustrated by the two maps on Plate 90, which 
is printed in significant apposition to the two maps of the 
United States for the same dates. In Europe the process 
of industrialisation began, on any large scale, about 1840, 
and may be measured by the growth of railways, the 
development of coal- and jron-fields, and the increase of 
urban population. These facts are brought out on the 
maps, as clearly as cartographical symbols can render them, 
for the two dates 1860 and 1926. But it was only after 
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1870, when the period of nationalist wars was at an end, 
that the change became feverish in its rapidity. Thence- 
forth, in a higher degree than before, economic rather 
than purely political questions increasingly dominated the 
relations of States, and the importance of territory was 
measured by whether it contained coal and iron, or other 
‘sources of industrial wealth: this gave a new point to the 

_ question of the destiny of Alsace and Lorraine. At the 
Same time the need of the new industry for raw materials 
and markets gave a new intensity to the competition for 
oversea possessions, which formed the chief concern of the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, and which will be 
treated in Section ITI of this Introduction. 


EUROPE IN 1914 


Between 1878 and the outbreak of the Great War terri- 
torial questions within Europe therefore ceased to weigh very 
greatly in European politics, except in the still-vexed south- 
east, which was untouched by industrialism or by ambitions 
of extra-European expansion. Apart from the Balkans, the 
only territorial change shown in Plate 98, which depicts 
Europe in 1914, was the severance of Norway from Sweden 
(1905). This change, which destroyed one of the few un- 
disturbed arrangements of 1815, was brought about so 
peacefully that it caused scarcely a ripple: an evidence of 
the change in the balance of importance from the political 
to the economic scale. In the Balkans, however, there was 
continual unrest owing to the unsatisfied national ambitions 
of the Balkan States; and this unrest spread, in some 
degree, into the Austrian Empire, where peoples akin to the 
Serbs and Rumanians were controlled by the Germans and 
the Magyars. 

In 1885 Bulgaria defied the Powers by uniting with 
Eastern Rumelia, and successfully repelled an attack by 
Serbia ; thereafter Bulgaria was a practically independent 
State. In 1897 there was a revolt in Crete, which demanded 
incorporation with Greece ; and the Greeks started a futile 
war with Turkey, in which they were sharply defeated. 
There was constant disturbance in Macedonia. The 
Powers used every effort to keep the boiling pot quiet, and 
prevented any actual territorial change. But when in 
1908 the Young Turks deposed Abdul-Hamid, a new fer- 
ment began. Bulgaria declared her independence and 
assumed. the royal title. Greece flouted the Powers by 
incorporating Crete. Austria announced the annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which she had been administer- 
ing since 1881. Serbia, thus denied union with her race- 
fellows of Bosnia, almost went to war against Austria, 
who also contemplated her destruction. In 1912 the 
discontented States drew together in the Balkan League 
and attacked and overthrew Turkey ; but they quarrelled 
over the division of their conquests, and a second Balkan 
War broke out, in which Bulgaria was ranged against 
Serbia and Greece, with Rumania intervening. The 
outcome of these two Balkan Wars was the redistribution 
of the Peninsula shown in Plate 98. Serbia received a large 
southern extension of territory ; Greece obtained Salonika, 
most of the northern shore of the Augean, and some of the 
islands; Albania became an independent principality ; 
but Bulgaria, who had played the chief part in defeating the 
Turks, was left with a very small extension of territory, 
while the Turkish dominions in Europe were reduced to 
Thrace. These changes were only a sort of preamble to the 
Great War, which broke out upon a Balkan issue in 1914, 
though its deeper causes were of far wider range. 


THE GREAT WAR AND THE PEACE SETTLEMENT 


The fields of fighting in the Great War are shown in 
Plates 92 and 96. The results are indicated in the double- 
page map, Plate 94-5, which shows the pre-war and post- 
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war boundaries of Europe superimposed upon an indication 
of the linguistic divisions of the continent. Language is no 
sure test of race, but it is a rough guide to nationality, 
since the sense of affinity which is the essence of national 
feeling rests very largely upon a common speech. The 
governing aim of the peace settlements was to make political 
boundaries correspond with national or linguistic divisions, 
thus completing the process by which the political geography 
of Europe has been mainly determined. 

The settlement of 1919 has been criticised on the ground 
that it laid too exclusive stress upon this factor, to the 
neglect of the economic factors, now more important than 
ever. But in view of the evidence, which this series of 
maps abundantly displays, that national lines of division, 
once fixed, are extremely stable, it is reasonable to hope 
that there may be some approach to finality in a distribu- 
tion based upon this principle. In several instances, where 
there was doubt, a plebiscite was arranged to ascertain 
local desires. In some cases (e.g. in the Balkans, in Hun- 
gary, in the Tyrol, and on the eastern frontier of Germany) 
anger against a defeated enemy may have distorted the 
decision, but on the whole Plate 94-5 shows that a serious 
attempt was made to adhere closely to the national principle, 
interpreted on the basis of language. Accordingly the 
changes in boundaries are least where the national principle 
had already triumphed. France regained only Alsace and 
Lorraine, taken from her in 1870; she desired, but was 
unable to secure, a separation of the Rhineland from 
Germany. Belgium obtained only minute rectifications 
of frontier at Malmédy and Eupen. Northern Schleswig 
was awarded (under a plebiscite) to Denmark, which had 
taken no part in the war. On the east Germany lost the 
least Germanised portion of West Prussia (taken from 
Poland in 1772, see Plate 67), the province of Posen (taken 
from Poland in 1792), and (under a plebiscite) the south- 
eastern part of Silesia, which, though it had been incor- 
porated in Germany since the fourteenth century, still 
spoke Polish. Italy, again, acquired only the district of 
Trent and that of Trieste: the principal allies thus made 
very small territorial] gains in Europe. 

The main feature of the peace settlement was the recon- 
struction of Eastern and South-eastern Europe upon 
national or linguistic lines. The composite Habsburg 
Empire was broken into its component parts; and the 
disorganisation of Russia made it possible to deal with the 
greater part of the territory conquered by her since Peter 
the Great. Bohemia and Moravia, which had been under 
the Habsburg monarchy since 1526, became an independent 
State ; with them was linked the linguistically kindred 
country of the Slovaks, which had never in historical times 
been politically united with them, and the combination was 
given the new name of Czechoslovakia. Rumania, a State 
only created in the nineteenth century, was increased to the 
size of one of the major European States by the annexation 
of Transylvania, Bukovina, and Bessarabia: the common 
possession of a Latin tongue inherited from Trajan’s 
colonists in Dacia (Plate 2-8) was the only link which united 
the major part of the population of this wide area. Serbia 
grew into Yugoslavia by the annexation of Montenegro, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Dalmatia, together with the 
former Austrian provinces of Slavonia, Croatia, and Carniola 
—a State wider than Stephen Dushan’s empire at its 
greatest (cf. Plate 29); its parts had never before been 
united and were linked only by kinship of tongue, but 
divided by religious and economic differences. The old 
historic State of Hungary shrank to the limits within 
which the Magyar tongue was predominant ; while Austria, 
with the Tyrol, remained as a small German State, cut off 
from the wide lands of which it had been the administrative 
and economic centre, but forbidden to unite with Germany, 
to which it was linked both by language and tradition. 
Poland—wiped off the map in 1772-95 (Plate 67)—emerged 
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from this reconstruction with almost the extent of territory 
of her greatest days; her former partner, Lithuania, 
reappeared as an independent State ;. farther north two 
small peoples, who had never in history enjoyed separate 
statehood save as part of the territories of the Teutonic 
Knights (Plate 33), emerged as the States of Esthonia and 
Latvia ; and Finland also emerged for the first time as an 
independent State. Such a sweeping reconstruction upon 
linguistic lines has no parallel in history. Time will show 
whether the basis thus provided is firm enough to compen- 
sate for the disregard of economic considerations involved 
in the creation of tariff barriers on all the new frontiers, the 
severance of the parts of the old Austrian Empire from 
Vienna, which had grown to be its centre of communications 


and trade, and the partition of so clearly defined an economic. 
area as the Silesian coal-field ; or whether the machinery 
of the League of Nations will avail to overcome these 
difficulties. In any case, the lines of linguistic cleavages 
are not in all cases quite clear; and a study of Plate 93 
will reveal many instances, especially in the east and south- 
east, where substantial alien blocks are embedded in the 
new States. The political development of Europe, as 
traced in this series of maps, has been very largely governed 
by the national principle, operating for the most part 
unconsciously. It ends with a completely logical applica- 
tion of this principle, rigidly defined in terms of language, 
though, as the case of Switzerland shows, language and 
nationality are not always identical. 


SECTION II 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH ISLES 


GEOGRAPHICAL FACTORS 


Tuer history of the British Isles, and the part which their 
peoples have played in the world, have been determined by 
their geographical position. The governing event in their 
history was the melting of the polar ice-cap, at the end of 
the glacial era, which caused the seas to rise, and separated 
these islands from Europe. Plate 10, which illustrates the 
relation of the islands to Europe, shows the shallowness 
of the surrounding seas: if they were to sink only 200 feet, 
England would be united with Europe, and the Thames 
would be a tributary of the Rhine. Because of this physical 
event, the islands have always been of, but not in, Europe. 
They have received streams of immigrants from the chief 
European stocks, and have been subject to all the influences 
of European civilisation, but they have been able, in the 
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main, to live their own life apart, and to develop their own 
distinctive institutions. Since the eleventh century, 
which may be taken as the close of the race-movements 
whereby the islands were peopled, Britain, alone among 
European countries, has never been subject to any serious 


foreign invasion, and Ireland has almost been confined _ 


to dealings with her sister-island. 

The insular character of British history was emphasised 
by the fact that until the Great Discoveries the islands 
lay upon the outermost verge of the civilised world, and 
therefore could not be in the main stream of its history. 
The Great Discoveries completely changed the geographical 
position and outlook of the islands. They were now (see 
Fig. XVII) at the centre of the land-hemisphere of the 
world as it had been disclosed ; they lay at almost the 
nodal point of the sea-roads by which the world was 
now linked. Hence British history falls into two clearly 
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marked sections. Down to the sixteenth century its main 
interest is that of internal development ; and, apart from 
quarrels with its nearest continental neighbour, France, 
Britain counts for little in the common history of civilisa- 
tion. From the sixteenth century downwards it plays an 
increasingly important part in world-affairs, but more in 
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the non-European world than in Europe. It wins the 
mastery of the seas; it becomes great in commerce and, 
later, in industry; it takes the lead in developing and 
peopling the outer world. And because of its growing 
wealth and power, and the success of its colonial methods 
(which were shaped by its social and political habits), its 
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obscurity, won a growing influence among the European 
peoples. The comparative isolation of the earlier period 


_of British history, and the preponderant concern of the 


later period with oversea ‘developments, make it appro- 
priate to treat British history in a separate section of this 
Introduction, as a sort of link between the Shaping of 
Europe (dealt with in the last section) and the Expansion 


_ of Europe (dealt with in the next). 


Another important geographical fact may be brought out 
by a study of Plate 10. The south-eastern part of Britain 
slopes, and looks, towards continental Europe ; the north 
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of the men, born before 1800, whose names find a place in 
the Dictionary of National Biography. The heart of this 
area is London, which has access to a very large part of it 
by the navigable stream of the Thames, and upon which all 
roads have converged ever since the time of the Romans, 
because it was the lowest crossing-place of the great river 
on the road to or from the Continent. The Thames is, 
indeed, the river of English history, and the places on its 
banks mark the stages in the career of many a great English- 
man in the earlier eras of English history: Eton ; Oxford ; 
the Temple, or the City, or Chatham, or Sheerness ; West- 
minster ; a summons to Windsor ; and finally the Abbey. 
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and west, including Wales and Scotland, is mountainous 
and relatively barren, and its back is turned upon the 
sources of Western civilisation, from which it also shuts 
off Ireland. Draw a line (see Fig. XVIII) diagonally across 
England, from Plymouth to the mouth of the Wye, and 
thence directly to Scarborough. To the south and east 
of this line lie all the richest farm-lands, all the navigable 
rivers, the universities, nearly all the cathedrals, and the 
areas of the early woollen industry before the Industrial 
Revolution ; here also were most of the Roman roads, and 
most of the later roads, again before the Industrial Revolu- 
tion (see Fig. XIX). This was the field of the real history 
of England during the first long period of isolation ; this 
was the centre of civilisation ; hence sprang nine-tenths 
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_ But to the north and west of our imaginary line lie all 
the rough hill-country : the backward lands of Wales and 
Scotland ; the regions of England for which the Tudor 
kings found it necessary to set up special jurisdictions (see 
Fig. XXV). It was not until the nation as a whole slowly 
began, after the Great Discoveries, to turn its mind west- 
ward rather than eastward, that these regions became 
important ; and when they were found to contain the 
coal and iron which are the foundations of modern industry, 
there was a rapid reversal. But the contrast between these 
areas runs through English history. The Romans civilised 
the south and east, but only militarised the north and 
west ; the English invaders conquered the south and east, 
but only a part of the north and west; feudalism was 
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brought to heel in the south and east, but remained powerful 
in the north and west; the Protestant Reformation won 
the south and east first ; Parliament had its strength in the 
south and east, Charles I in the north and west. And the 
same contrast, changed now in character, can be seen in the 
classified returns of modern elections. 


PRE-ROMAN AND ROMAN BRITAIN 


Little is definitely known about the history of the Celtic- 
speaking tribes whom the Romans found in Britain. The 
evidence from skull-formation is summarised on Plate 1. 
Two, and perhaps three, different linguistic groups can be 
distinguished (see Plate 10): the Gaels in Northern Scotland 
and Ireland ; the Britons in Southern Britain ; perhaps 
the Belge in the south should be distinguished from the 
Britons. Plate 5 shows the distribution of the tribes known 
to the Romans. It also shows the extensive forests and 
marshes by which the country was broken up, and which 
served later to separate the Anglo-Saxon tribes from one 
another ; it was only by a gradual process that the country 
was deforested during the Middle Ages. The Roman roads, 
which are indicated on the map, helped to overcome 
these obstacles, and were the most permanent contribution 
of the Romans to the organisation of the country. Con- 
sidering the high development of Roman civilisation, we 
know curiously little about the condition of England and 
Southern Scotland during the four centuries of the Roman 
occupation (A.D. 43-410). The province was divided, in the 
later part of the period, into four districts, known as Prima, 
Secunda, Flavia Czsariensis, and Maxima; but their 
boundaries are unknown and are therefore not indicated. 
It was garrisoned by three legions, the Sixth stationed at 
Eburacum (York), the Twentieth at Deva (Chester), and 
the Second at Isca (Caerleon) ; there was also a large 
force of auxiliary troops, mainly drawn from Germany, 
on the Wall and the roads leading to it: the district 
between the Humber and the Tyne was almost given up to 
them, and was therefore largely peopled by Germans 
even before the Anglo-Saxon invasion. In the fourth 
century there were nine forts along the ‘“ Saxon shore” 
(from the Wash to the Solent) to guard against Saxon 
pirates. There were many small Romanised towns in the 
south and east, but only a few obtained formal municipal 
rank—Camulodunum (Colchester), Glevum (Gloucester), 
Lindum (Lincoln), and Eburacum (York), which ranked 
as colonie, with Verulamium (St. Albans), a municipium. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON INVASIONS 


With the withdrawal of the Romans in 410 the country 
lay open for the German invaders, who already knew the 
way thither both as recruits and as raiders. Plate 10 
indicates the regions from which these invaders are supposed 
to have come, and the directions they are supposed to have 
followed. But no precision on these points is attainable. 
Nor have we any precise or trustworthy knowledge of the 
course of the conquest during its first two centuries. Did 
the invaders come in large organised armies, or in small 
and scattered bands? Did they displace the existing 
inhabitants, or merely enslave them? Did they utilise 
the Roman agricultural system, worked by serfs, or intro- 
duce a system of their own? On all these questions it is 
still possible for scholars to take opposite views. All that we 
can safely say in definite terms can be summarised in a few 
sentences. (1) The process of conquest did not begin until 
thirty years after the Romans left; it was toilsome and 
slow ; and the Romanised Britons offered a fierce resistance, 
unlike the Roman provincials on the Continent. The 
gradualness of the conquest is indicated in the first of the 
four maps on Plate 11: thus the little British kingdom of 
Elmet in South Yorkshire retained its independence until 
a late date. (2) Whether the first attacks were made by 


organised hosts or not, in the seventh century there was a 
large number of small, shifting tribal kingdoms, in regard 
to some of which it is impossible to say whether they were 
ever fully independent or not. No definite boundaries at 
any fixed date can be given for these tribes, but the names, 
of the chief among them are given in Plate lle. Perhaps 
the best indication of these divisions is afforded by the 
map of the Anglo-Saxon dioceses (Plate 44a): these divi 
sions, made by Theodore of Tarsus at the end of the seventh 
century, almost certainly corresponded with tribal divisions, 
though at that date the sub-kingdoms (e.g.) of Mercia had 
been brought under a single control. The dioceses of 
Lindisfarne and Hexham correspond with the Bernicians ; 
that of York with the Deirans ; that of Sidnacester with 
the Lindiswara and Gainas; that of Lichfield with the 
Mercians or Marchmen ; that of Leicester with the Middle 
Angles and the Gyrwas ; that of Dorchester with the South 
Angles; that of Worcester with the Hwiccas; that of 
Hereford with the Magesetas ; that of Sherborne with the 
later conquests of the West Saxons; that of Winchester 
with the true West Saxon realm, together with Surrey, 
which may once have been a separate kingdom ; that of 
Selsey with the South Saxons; those of Canterbury and 
Rochester with the two sections of Kent which at one time 
formed two tribal States and are still represented by the 
distinction between Kentishmen and Men of Kent; that 
of London with the East and Middle Saxons ; those of 
Elmham and Dunwich with the North and South Folk of 
the East Angles. But there were other tribes besides these, 
some of which seem long to have survived as sub-kingdoms. 
(3) The invaders allowed the Roman towns to fall into 
ruins ; they brought the country, largely Christianised in 
the Roman period, back to paganism, and it had to be 
reconverted by Roman and Celtic missionaries in the sixth 
and seventh centuries; and they imposed their own 
language upon all the regions which they conquered. 
These are the main reasons for the view that they destroyed 
or expelled the previous inhabitants and repopulated the 
country, but they are not conclusive reasons. Probably 
the lower classes under the Romans were pagan ; and the 
rapidity of the conversion, once it began, suggests that 
there was something to work on. As for language, that is 
readily changed : Devon, which was only conquered in the 
ninth century, Cumbria, which was never settled by the 
Angles, and Scottish Strathclyde, which was also never 
settled, have spoken English so long that there is no memory 
of their Celtic origins. 

By the beginning of the eighth century most of the small 
tribal States had coalesced into three big kingdoms, North- 
umbria, Mercia, and Wessex (see Plate 116), but some of 
the minor kingdoms frequently changed their allegiance. 
Of these three, Wessex seems to have been the most and 
Mercia the least consolidated. Their rivalries filled the 
century, but were ended by the victory of Wessex in 825, 
and a kingdom of all England made its first appearance in 
history. But West Wales (Cornwall), Wales proper, and 
Cumbria and Strathclyde still remained Celtic ; and even 
within England the distinction between the old kingdoms. 
still survived, and continued to survive until they were 
welded by the hammer of the Norman Conquest. 


THE DANISH INVASIONS 


The victory of Wessex was immediately followed by the 
Danish and Norse invasions, which swept over the greater 
part of the country and were only checked by Wessex 
under Alfred. What made their victories so easy was the 
purely local patriotism of the little local sub-kingdoms, 
which would not combine for defence. Danish realms 
were established in Northumbria, Mercia, and East Anglia.. 
The Danish conquests obliterated old divisions, but they 
created new ones, and the “ Danelaw’”’ remained a dis-~ 
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tinct region with its own customs down to the Norman 
Conquest. Alfred, in 878, had to accept this division in the 
‘Treaty of Wedmore (see Plate llc), which gave him half 
of Mercia ; but it remained “ Mercia,” under a separate 
earldorman with almost royal rights. 

Alfred’s successors reconquered the wide Danish lands, 
and again unified England. They especially reorganised 
Mercia, carving it into shires of fairly equal size, each named 
after its central fortress-town. The equal-sized counties 
of the Midlands, named after their capitals, should be 
compared with the tribal counties of the East and South-east 
(Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Sussex, Surrey, Kent), which 
represent old kingdoms, and the counties of the North, 
which are mostly of Norman or later origin. Wessex 
Seems to have been already ‘“ shired”’ before the Danish 
invasions. The division of the country into administrative 


. units each under a royal officer known as a shire-reeve or 


sheriff was a step towards the systematic organisation of 
government. But the old kingdom-units did not disappear. 
They survived as great ealdormanries or earldoms—under 
Alfred’s later successors, during the second period of Danish 
power under Canute and his sons, and in the reign of 


Edward the Confessor: the earldoms of that reign, on the 


eve of the Norman Conquest (see Plate 11d), still represent 
the old kingdoms, and until these divisions were obliterated, 
England had not obtained national unity. 

This disunity, it appeared, could only be overcome by the 
pressure of foreign conquest. Canute the Dane attempted 
it (see Plate 17) with the aid of the power he drew from 
Denmark and Norway, but he failed. The old divisions 
became as sharp as ever after his death. The unifying and 
constructive force had to come from another side: from 


_the Danes who had been settled in Normandy since 911. 


The Norman Conquest of 1066, the last foreign conquest 
which England was to undergo, was to be the means of 
unifying England: that is why it was tho last. 


THE NORMAN CONQUEST 


The Domesday Survey of 1086 makes it possible to 
construct a more detailed map of England than of any other 
country at that date, and to illustrate (so far as this can be 
illustrated by maps) the administrative methods whereby 
the Norman and Angevin kings turned England into a 
unified nation. Plate 18 gives a summary of Domesday 
knowledge: it shows the little towns, mostly on royal 
estates, but not yet secured in self-governing rights by 
charters ; the castles, not yet very elaborate structures, 
but kept in the main under royal control ; the areas under 
normal shire administration and therefore effectively 
controlled, through their sheriffs, by the King; and the 
areas where a larger degree of independent authority was 
for one reason or another allowed to feudal barons. It is 
not possible (except in the Palatinates) to indicate the 
estates of particular barons, because these were very widely 
scattered. This may not have been deliberate, but it had 
the effect of preventing the feudal grantees from turning 
themselves into petty princes. The area coloured pink is 
that in which normal shire government was working. The 
shires in this area closely correspond with the counties of 
to-day. It was perhaps the greatest achievement of 
the Normans and of Henry II that they developed an 
effective means of controlling the administration of the 
shires (a) by an elaborate central organisation which 
supervised the sheriffs, and (b) by calling the free population 
into play through the shire-courts. ; 

The only regions in which the shire system was not 
working fully in 1086 were the West and North, though 
there were a few areas in the rest of the country where 
powerful nobles or bishops were permitted special authority. 
In Cornwall the Earl was granted nearly all the land, and 
although he soon lost his independent jurisdiction, the 


earldom or duchy of Cornwall has retained some distinctive 
characteristics. It has always been attached to the royal 
house, and since 1337 has been held by the King’s eldest son. 
On the borders of Wales three ‘“ palatinate ’’ earldoms with 
semi-independent powers and regalian rights had been set 
up after the Conquest to keep the Welsh in check. The 
earldom of Hereford was soon suppressed ; the earldom of 
Shrewsbury was suppressed in 1102 after its Earl, Roger 
Montgomery, had conquered a good part of Wales, to which 
his name was later given ; the earldom of Chester remained 
as a powerful and independent palatinate, wherein ‘“‘ the 
King’s writ did not run ” and justice and government were 
carried on in the Earl’s name ; it even (later) had its own 
parliament. The palatinate of Chester was the outstanding 
example in England of a feudal State like those of France. 
In 1254 the earldom, like that of Cornwall, was attached to 
the King’s eldest son. But it was not until 1541 that the 
county was placed on the same level as other counties, and 
given representation in the English Parliament; and it 
retained some special rights until 1830. 

In the North, also, the shire system was still incomplete 
or irregular. The county of Lancashire was not yet 
formed: the southern part of it, ‘‘ between Ribble and 
Mersey,” was loosely connected with Cheshire and is 
very slightly surveyed in Domesday Book; the northern 
part, together with the southern part of the modern counties 
of Cumberland and Westmorland, was loosely attached to 
Yorkshire, though not included in any of the three ridings 
of that county. The northern part of Cumberland was as 
yet outside the limits of England, being still attached to 
the kingdom of Strathclyde, which had been incorporated 
with Scotland, and for that reason it was not surveyed in 
Domesday Book: it was conquered by William Rufus 
in 1092. The counties of Cumberland and Westmorland 
were constituted in their present form by Henry I; the 
county of Lancaster probably by Henry II. In the wide 
county of Yorkshire there were several very large estates 
whose lords had higher jurisdiction than was usual elsewhere; 
while north of the Tees there was a nest of independent 
jurisdictions. The modern county of Durham, though 
counted as part of Northumberland, enjoyed (under the 
title of the Lands of St. Cuthbert) a. practically palatine 
power under its Prince-Bishop—the only analogy in 
England to the Prince-Bishops of Germany. Durham 
enjoyed its palatine rights and its separate courts until 
1836. ‘* Hexhamshire,” a part of modern Northumberland, 
was held with palatine rights by the Archbishop of York ; 
Tynedale, another part of the same county, was held on 
similar terms by the King of Scots ; and Redesdale by a lay 
baron. All these quasi-palatine jurisdictions are specially 
indicated in Plate 18. This area was not covered by the 
Domesday Survey. In short, the whole of England north 
of the Humber was, like the Welsh borders, more fully 
feudal, and less under royal control through the regular 
shire system, than the rest of England. Throughout the 
medieval period this continued to be so: the “ Lords 
Marcher” (of Wales) and the “northern barons’? con- 
stantly played an obstreperous part. It was not until the 
Tudors had subjected these regions to a special conciliar 
jurisdiction that they were fully assimilated to the rest of 
the country. The reason for this difference was in part 
that these regions were backward and barbarous, but still 
more that they were exposed to attack by the unconquered 
realms of Wales and Scotland. 

Of Wales Domesday has nothing to say, except for that 
part of it which was included in the county of Chester 
(Flintshire). Most of South Wales was to be conquered 
during the next generation by warlike barons carving out 
estates for themselves, and securing them by castles, which 
are more numerous in that region than anywhere else in 
Britain. Of the rest, not much that is definite can be said. 
The little country was divided into three principalities : 
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Gwynedd in the north, Powys in the centre, Deheubarth in 
the south ; but each was split among many tribes and (as 
in the Highlands of Scotland down to the eighteenth 
century) there was frequent fighting, not only against the 
border barons, but among the tribes themselves. Wales 
was still tribal, and had not yet begun to obtain a national 
organisation. 


EARLY SCOTLAND 


Plate 19 illustrates the condition of Scotland at the time 
of the Norman Conquest, when it had almost reached its 
historic national limits, though still far from being a 
consolidated State. The kingdom of Scotland consisted 
of five distinct elements, which were finally brought 
together in the eleventh century. (1) Alban, Pictavia, or 
Pictland included the whole of the eastern and northern 
Highlands from the Forth to the Pentland Firth and was the 
home of the Picts, one of whose tribes were the Caledonians. 
Who the Picts were is a question on which there is more 
learning than knowledge: it has been claimed that they 
were pre-Aryan, Gaelic, British, or even Teutonic, and there 
may well have been substantial Teutonic elements among 
them on the east coast. But they spoke Gaelic in the ninth 
century. (2) Dalriada, roughly the modern Argyllshire, 
was conquered by the Scots, a Gaelic-speaking tribe from 
Ireland, in 503. In 860 Kenneth M‘Alpine, king of this 
tribe, also became King of Alban by conquest or descent, and 
the name of Scotland came to be used by the united realm. 
Thus by 860 Scotland north of the Forth had been united. 
(8) Strathclyde, including the south-western modern counties 
of Renfrew, Lanark, Ayrshire, and Dumfries, was a Welsh- 
or British-speaking country with a royal line of its own ; 
its territory extended south over the modern boundary, and 
included Cumbria until 1092. In 945 Strathclyde was 
united with Scotland, but it seems to have retained a 
sub-king of its own for some time after that date. Already, 
before that, as a result of long wars with the kings of 
Northumbria, a substantial English-speaking element had 
appeared in Strathclyde, and though predominantly of 
Celtic descent, it was soon to be wholly English-speak- 
ing. This British or Welsh area was later to produce 
William Wallace (Wallace probably means Welshman) ; and 
later still was to be the home of Covenanting enthusiasm. 
(4) Galloway, in the’ extreme south-west, was a Pictish or 
Gaelic-speaking region, a good deal isolated, but generally 
dependent upon Strathclyde. (5) Lothian was the part 
of Northumbria north of the Tweed, including the modern 
counties of Berwick, Roxburgh, Peebles, Selkirk, and the 
Lothians: an English region, conquered by the Scottish 
king at the battle of Carham in 1018, and thereafter steadily 
loyal to the otherwise Celtic kingdom, of which it became 
the backbone. It was from Lothian that the English 
tongue and many English institutions spread over the 
greater part of Scotland, unless, indeed, there was an 
independent Teutonic settlement on the eastern coasts, in 
Fife, the Mearns, Aberdeen, and Moray, of which we have 
no definite knowledge.—These five disparate States, of 
various origins and tongues, were only slowly welded into a 
single State: perhaps it was only the long struggle against 
England that welded them into a real national unity. 

In the eighth and ninth centuries the Norsemen had 
descended upon Scotland as upon England ; they had held 
Caithness (in the extreme north), and the wide region 
defined as ‘‘ Moray ” on the map ; but these lands had been 
wrested from them in the tenth century, and were now 
attached to the kingdom; they still held the wild west 
coast, which closely resembles Norway, together with a 
suzerainty over the western islands. The Norse con- 
querors were not got rid of until the thirteenth century 
(battle of Largs, 1263); and the archipelagoes of Orkney 
and Shetland remained in their hands until the fifteenth 
century (1468). Thus, although Scotland had nearly 


reached her historic limits, she was a divided realm, even 
more divided than the England of Egbert. The greater 
part of her territory was still under tribal government, and 
she still lacked the institutions which could make unity 
real. These she was to learn, gradually, from the Normans 
of England. 


EARLY IRELAND 


Plate 20 illustrates the condition of Ireland on the eve of 
the first English conquest, in the second half of the twelfth 
century. Ireland was then, as it had always been, a 
chaos of warring tribes and principalities. There were 
five kings, of Midhe (Meath), Uladh (Ulster), Connacht, 
Laighin (Leinster), and Mumha (Munster) ; but one of these 
(usually the King of Meath, with his throne at Tara) was 
recognised as ardri or chief-king. This was a recognition 
of the common nationality of the Irish, which was also 
expressed in their genealogies, showing the descent of all 
the chiefs from one or other of two brothers. The two 
brothers probably represent the two races by which Ireland 
was peopled—the dark-haired Iberians, who formed the 
substratum of the population, especially in the south, and 
the Gaels, who, beginning in Meath, had extended their 
authority southward and northward and imposed their 
language upon the whole country. In the midst of the 
incessant tribal warfare civilisation found a home, after the 
conversion of the island by St. Patrick (c. 450) and his 
successors, in innumerable monastic settlements, some 
indication of which is given by the distribution of the black 
dots on the map. A new complication was added when the 
Norsemen began to raid the island: they ravaged it con- 
stantly, attacking especially the monasteries, throughout 
the ninth century, and seemed likely to conquer the whole. 
country when they were defeated by Brian Boroimhe of 
Connaught in 1014, after which they settled down to peace- 
ful trade in the four Danish towns of Dublin, Wexford, 
Waterford, and Limerick. Thereafter, in a ravaged 
country, tribal warfare went on as before, until it was 
interrupted by the invasion of Henry II’s Norman barons. 
The map shows (1) the five kingdoms, (2) the old regional 
names, such as Ossory, Desmond, Brefiny, (8) the location 
of the principal clans, on the eve of the Norman invasion. 


THE ANGEVIN EMPIRE 


Plate 22 illustrates the remarkable empire of which 
England became, for a time, the centre under Henry II, 
the first of the Angevin or Plantagenet kings (1154-89), 
and the perfecter of the organising work of the Normans. 
The reign of Henry II is one of the most important in 
English history, both in regard to internal development 
(creation of an efficient central government, new judicial 
system, establishment of the jury, etc.), which cannot. be 
illustrated by maps, and in regard to the relations of 
England (a) with the other British nations and (6) with 
the Continent. Under this great king the whole of the 
British Isles seemed to be about to come under a single 
government. In Wales the Lords Marcher had conquered 
all the south, and both Glamorgan (c. 1100) and Pembroke 
(1138) had been organised as counties palatine, with full 
systems of jurisdiction under the control of their feudal 
lords ; while the Prince of North Wales did homage. 
But a great part of these advances was lost under Henry 
II’s successes, and it was not until the time of Edward I, 
a century later, that Wales was definitely conquered (see 
note on Plate 35a below). The King of Scotland was forced 
to do homage, but bought back his independence from 
Henry’s successor Richard I; again, it was not until 
Edward I that a serious attempt was made to subjugate 
Scotland. Ireland was invaded and largely overrun by 
Norman barons, and the Irish chiefs recognised Henry as 
their overlord: this was the beginning of the English 
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connection with Ireland (1170), but the conquest was never 
completed. j 

Most of Henry II’s attention was engrossed by the 
huge empire in France which came to him by inheritance 
or marriage. He was the son of the Count of Anjou, who 
had married Matilda, daughter of Henry I, King of England 
and Duke of Normandy. From his father he inherited 
Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, from his mother a claim to the 
English throne, the duchy of Normandy, and a suzerainty 
over Brittany : he had made good his hold over Normandy 
before he came to England. He married Eleanor of 
Poitou, who brought to him the vast duchy of Aquitaine 
and its dependencies. These wide lands were difficult to 
keep in obedience, and both Henry and his son Richard 
(when not on crusade) spent most of their time trying to 
secure obedience. As Henry II held more than half 
France and completely overshadowed his suzerain, the 
King of France, his position involved enmity between 
England and France, and began the long hostility between 
the two countries which lasted throughout the Middle 
— and left traditions that influenced their relations even 
later. 

The history of the vicissitudes of this huge empire forms 
the staple of the foreign relations of England during the 
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Middle Ages. Henry II kept his empire intact until his 
last days (1189), when, being defeated by his rebellious 
sons and the King of France, he had to give up Auvergne. 
Richard I ceded the Agenais and Armagnac to the Count 
of Toulouse, who married his sister (1196). John, by the 
Treaty of Goulet, 1200, yielded the districts of Issoudun 
and Chateauroux. Then in 1203 a judgment of the French 
Court of Peers declared John’s French possessions forfeited, 
and King Philip Augustus was able to take possession of 
Normandy, Anjou, Touraine, Maine, Poitou, and Saintonge, 
while Brittany ceased to pay even nominal allegiance to 
the English king. Only the southern possessions now 
remained ; and they were being gradually reduced when in 
1259 King Louis IX made the Treaty of Paris with Henry 
III, whereby in return for the abandonment of all claim 
to the territories already lost, he restored Limousin, 
Périgord, Agenais, and Quercy to the English king. These 
changes can be traced in Plate 24-5, which shows the 
territorial distribution in 1259. In 1293 Philip the Fair 
declared the whole duchy of Guyenne forfeited, and 
succeeded in occupying the greater part of it. By the time 
of the succession of Edward III in 1327 only a narrow strip 
of territory remained of the huge empire of Henry II: 
it is shown in strong pink in the Inset-map, Plate 22a. 


THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR 
Edward III’s war with France (Plate 22a), which formed 
the first part of the Hundred Years’ War, led to a great 
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increase in the English dominions in France, and by the 
Treaty of Bretigni, 1360, the duchy of Guyenne or Aqui- 
taine was extended far beyond the limits of 1259, while 
Calais and the county of Ponthieu were also acquired in 
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full sovereignty, as the price of the abandonment of 
Edward’s claim to the French throne. But these lands 
were not long held. A fresh war broke out, and by 1396, 
when a truce was made, the English possessions were 
reduced to even narrower limits than in 1327. 

Henry V opened the second period of the Hundred Years’ 
War in 1415 (see Plate 376) with the dazzling victory of 
Agincourt, and then proceeded to the conquest of Nor- 
mandy, taking advantage of the civil war which was raging 
in France. By allying himself with the Duke of Burgundy 
(whose territories are shown on the map) he was able, by 
the Treaty of Troyes, 1420, to secure for himself the crown 
of France. During the next few years, even after Henry’s 
death in 1422, the English seemed to be triumphant ; 
and they had reached the highest point of their power 
(as shown on the map) when in 1429 their conquests were 
stopped by Joan of Arc. Thereafter they steadily lost 
ground. By 1435 they had been reduced, in the North, 
to Normandy. In 1450 they lost Normandy. The French 
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then attacked the ancient and loyal duchy of Guyenne. 
By 1453 it had been completely conquered, and the last 
shred of Henry II’s empire had been lost. Calais (which 
had never belonged to Henry II) was preserved as a gateway 
into France until 1558, when it was lost by Queen Mary. 


INTRODUCTION 


The long territorial connection with France had brought 
to England some great advantages: not only prestige, but 
growth of trade, closer contact with the culture of Europe, 
and the opportunity (due to the king’s necessities) of 
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extending the powers of Parliament. But the evils which 
flowed from this long series of barren wars surely outweighed 
these benefits. 

It has been convenient to trace consecutively the rise and 
fall of English territorial interests in France. During the 
same period, however, much more important changes were 
happening in the relations of England with Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland. At the end of the thirteenth century it 
seemed likely that all three would be effectively subjected 
to the English Crown. But only Wales was conquered, 
and by the middle of the fourteenth century English power 
in Scotland and Ireland was less than it had been under 
Henry II. 


THE CONQUEST OF WALES 


In Wales (Plate 35a) there was a great revival of Welsh 
patriotism during the confused period that followed Henry 
II. Llywelyn the Great (1194-1245) and his grandson 
Llywelyn ap Gruffydd (1246-83) forced most of the chiefs 
to obey them, and regained much territory from the 
Marcher Lords: in 1267 Llywelyn ap Gruffydd was recog- 
nised by treaty as Prince of Wales. In 1276-7, however, 
Edward I deprived him of all his territories outside of his 
own principality of Gwynedd, and in 1282-3 subjugated this 
last remnant of independent Wales. The new conquests 
were secured by a series of formidable castles, Conway, 
Beaumaris, Carnarvon, Criccieth, and MHarlech, and 
Gwynedd was divided into the three shires of Anglesey, 
Carnarvon, and Merioneth, organised under sheriffs on the 
English model; Cardigan and Carmarthen were also 
organised as shires. The rest of Wales remained under the 
feudal rule of the Marcher Lords, Glamorgan and Pembroke 
continuing to hold the rank of counties palatine. This 
state of things continued throughout the Middle Ages, and 
was only ended by the Act of Union of 1536, whereby 
Henry VIII not only gave to Wales for the first time the 
right of returning members to the English Parliament, 
but also organised the lands of the Marcher Lords as counties 
on the normal model, and deprived Pembroke and Glamor- 
gan of their palatine rights, This, after a long interval, was 
the completion of the conquest of Wales, carried out by a 
Welsh King of England. 
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WARS WITH SCOTLAND 


In Scotland the attempt at conquest was, after the 
initial successes of Edward I, wholly unsuccessful : its only 
important territorial result was that the franchise of 
Tynedale in Northumberland ceased to be held by the 
Scottish kings. Edward I’s claim of suzerainty in 1291 
and his momentary subjugation of the country in 1296 were 
indeed the beginning of a war of independence which went 
on intermittently for three hundred years: even when 
there was no formal war, strife went on incessantly on the 
borders, and the fighting families of the Scottish border in 
the East, Middle, and West Marches—the Scotts and the 
Elliotts, the Armstrongs and the Johnstones—formed a 
kind of screen behind which Scotland carried on her tur- 
bulent life. Plate 35b shows the area of this long-continued 
struggle and gives the sites of the battlefields and the 
fortresses. The critical battle of Bannockburn is illustrated 


by a plan, Fig. XXIII. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND 


In Ireland the invading Norman barons had made steady 
progress during the thirteenth century. A large part of 
the country had been organised into shires on the English 
plan (see Fig. XXIV) ; this was the infallible sign of orderly 
government; while even in the ‘“unshired”’ regions 
great Norman families, such as the De Burghs (Burkes), 
had established themselves and their feudal arrangements 
among the Irish clans. But in 1318, as a revenge for the 
English attempt to subjugate Scotland, Edward, brother 
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of King Robert Bruce, invaded Ireland with a Scottish 
army in the hope of turning it into a Scottish province 
He failed ; but his attack broke up the English power. 
The county organisation disappeared, except in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Dublin ; the Norman barons became assimi- 
lated with their Celtic neighbours; and Ireland fell back 
again into chaos. It had to be reconquered by the Tudors. 


SOCIAL ORGANISATION 


In the diagrams included on Plate 35 an attempt is made 
to illustrate the social development of the British people, 
so far as this can be done graphically. The main facts 
represented by these diagrams were not peculiar to England, 
but were common to the greater part of Western Europe. 
The first diagram, 35c, shows a typical open-field village 
with its three-field system taking turns in a regular rotation 
of crops, and its meadow-areas: each villager had his 
holding distributed over all the fields ; the holding of one 
villager, consisting of a virgaie of thirty scattered acres, 
with a messuage in the village street, is shown on the plan. 
This system was hostile to experiment or progress, because 
all the villagers had to agree. But-it necessitated co- 
operation and therefore encouraged self-government. It 
broke down gradually, first in the north-west (where wide 
areas of unenclosed land, gradually brought under cultiva- 
' tion, lent themselves to individual rather than co-operative 

farming) and in the south-east, where new crops were 
introduced. But the system survived over more than 
half of England until late in the eighteenth century: see 
Fig. XXXVII. The second diagram, 35d, shows a small 
medieval borough in the midst of its fields. Leicester was 
a county-town, a chartered borough, with an encircling 
wall and a castle; yet it remained predominantly an agri- 
cultural community, whose burgesses had holdings in the 
open fields just like villagers; it wakened up to trade 
activity, for the most part, only on the weekly market days 
and at the annual fair. This was the case with nearly all 
the boroughs shown on Plate 34. The third diagram, 
85e, gives a closer study of a walled town—Chester, the 
only important English town save York which preserves 
its complete wall and towers to-day. It had need to be 
fortified, because it was a border fortress against the Welsh. 
Note that on the east and north the line of the city wall 
follows the line of the old Roman castrum: on the west 
and south the city has extended to the river edge, beyond 
the line of the castrum. Note, also, the characteristic 
position of the Castle, dominating the town from one 
corner of the enceinte, and so placed as to command the 
bridge. The same feature may be observed on the plan 
of Leicester, and also on the plan of medieval London, 
Plate 34a. The fourth diagram, $5/, shows a typical 
specimen of the elaborate military fortifications of the 
thirteenth century: a “ concentric” castle, with a hexa- 
gonal outer wall equipped with bastions to control every 
approach, surrounding a stronger inner fortification, the 
main fortress: note how the gateways of the outer curtain 
are arranged so as not to correspond with the gateways of 
the inner fort. Beaumaris was one of the group of castles 
built by Edward I to hold down North Wales after the 
conquest. The more splendid castles of Carnarvon and 
Conway were not built upon the “ concentric” plan, but 
placed the main keep or stronghold at one end, in an 
“inner bailey”—as in the case of Richard I’s famous 
Chateau Gaillard (85g), which was one of the most elaborate 
and scientific fortresses of its period. The last diagram, 
85h, gives a typical plan of one of the monasteries which 
formed the main centres of learning and civilisation in the 
early Middle Ages: the distribution of the monasteries in 
England is shown in Plate 44. The whole group of buildings 
was dominated by the chapel, often a magnificent structure, 
in which the monks spent a large part of their lives, attend- 
ing services every few hours. The chapel stood usually 


(as in this case) at the north side of the group. On the ~ 


east side, attached to the south transept of the chapel, was 
the chapter-house, where the monks met daily for business 
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and exhortation. The south side, furthest removed from 
the chapel, housed the refectory and domestic offices ; the 
west side was often devoted to lay brothers. In the centre, 
surrounding an open grass-plot or garth, was the covered 
cloister, which was, in simpler days, the main living-place 
of the monks when they were not attending service in 
chapel or labouring in the fields. When the monastery 
kept a school, it was often on the west side ; on the north 
side, next to the chapel, the Abbot and others sat or worked ; 
on the east side the scriptorium (where manuscripts were 
copied) was commonly housed ; on the south side, near the 
refectory, the cloister often contained a stone lavatory- 
trough. Thus the buildings of a monastery express the 
life of busy routine which they housed. 


ENGLAND IN THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 


Plate 34 illustrates the condition of England in the later 
Middle Ages, when the national system of government 
was fully developed, the Justices of the Peace were re- 
sponsible for local administration, and Parliament had 
become an accepted institution. The map illustrates fully 
the history of parliamentary representation down to the 
reorganisation under the Tudors. It shows (a) by under- 
linings the boroughs which sent representatives to the 
Model Parliament of 1295; (b) by a special symbol the 
boroughs which were intermittently represented, and (c) 
by black dots (with four points where a borough was also 
the site of a castle) the boroughs which were permanently 
represented after 1366, when the representation was finally 
fixed. The distribution of these black dots shows how 
small a part the North and West of England had in the 
parliamentary system: there were no boroughs in Lan- 
eashire, and only six north of the Mersey and Humber. 
The majority were south of the Thames: between the 
Thames and the Humber there were only a couple of 
dozen. As the map shows, the distribution had been far 
more equal in 1295. 

A second feature which the map brings out is the survival 
of special jurisdictions in the West and in the North, They 
had even been increased by the conferment of palatinate 
rights upon the county of Lancaster in 1351. Lancashire 
had its own chancery and its own courts, which it still 
in part retains, though, unlike the other palatinates, it was 
represented as a county in Parliament. The special 
franchises of Northumberland still survived, along with the 
palatinate of Durham ; there were several feudal franchises 
in Yorkshire; and in Cumberland and Westmorland, 
though they were organised as counties, the military organi- 
sation of a border area dominated the ordinary machinery 
of government. In Wales the extensive March district 
(which included some districts later incorporated in the 
neighbouring English counties) was still under feudal rule, 
and remained so until the drastic reorganisation carried 
out in 1636 by Henry VIII. 

The map also brings out the immense wealth of the House 
of Lancaster, which was a disturbing feature throughout 
the fourteenth century, until the Lancastrian lands were 
transferred to the Crown on the accession of Henry IV. 
A distinction must be drawn between the county of Lan- 
caster, which was a palatine county under the control of 
its earl or duke, who, though a large, was not the chief lord 
of the whole county, and the duchy of Lancaster, which 
included a large number of scattered estates, especially in 
Yorkshire and the North Midlands, but also in other parts 
of the country. The estates of the House of York were far 
less extensive, but they included the earldom of March on 
the Welsh border. It has been found impossible to indicate 
the geographical distribution of the Lancastrian and 
Yorkist factions in the Wars of the Roses, but the map may 
be used for general reference in studying these conflicts, 
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MODERN BRITAIN 


' With the Tudor period the modern era of British history 
opened. Oversea enterprise, the characteristic mark 
of modern British history, began with the voyages of the 
Cabots under the first Tudor. - The Protestant Reformation, 
with all its immense consequences, reached and conquered 
both England and Scotland. _The three hundred years’ 
war with Scotland, which had filled the later Middle Ages, 
was ended by the two countries’ common interest in 
Protestantism. ‘Territorial ambitions in France were 
finally abandoned. The reconquest of Ireland was cruelly 
achieved. Wales was reorganised and finally incorporated 
in England. And the last relics of mediwvalism in the 
political geography of England were destroyed :. the feudal 
West and the feudal North, which had been differently 
organised from the rest of the country since the Norman 
Conquest, were assimilated. This work was in the main yy 
achieved by two branches of the Privy Council which were 
established for these regions by Henry VIII, and continued 
until the Civil War. They were known as the Council of 
the North and the Council of Wales and the Marches. 
The areas of their jurisdiction are shown in Fig. XXV. They 
made effective in these turbulent areas the power of the 
Privy Council, which was the central organ of Tudor 
government, as the Justices of the Peace were its local 
organs. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ENGLAND 
The greatest changes in the political geography and land- 
system of England were due to the Reformation, carried 
out on its political side by Henry VIII. Plate 44 shows the 
effect of these changes ; and notably of the suppression of 
the monasteries. Each black dot on the map represents a 


monastery, a centre of charity and sometimes of education, 


and an owner of estates. The greater monasteries, which 
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were suppressed last, and the powerful abbeys which 
returned members to the House of Lords and which had 
(with the Bishops) made an ecclesiastical majority in that 
house, are: indicated by special symbols. It may be noted 
that only two of the twenty-five parliamentary abbeys 
were in the North of England. Monasteries were most 
numerous, as the map shows, in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, 
and East Anglia; it was in the first two counties that 
the revolt against the suppression known as the Pilgrimage 
of Grace broke out. Out-of the plunder of the monasteries, 
most of which went to build up the fortunes of a new 
nobility, Henry VIII also increased the number of bishoprics, 
which had remained unchanged throughout the later Middle 
Ages. Of the twenty-one sees in existence when Henry 
VIII made himself Head of the Church, thirteen dated from 
before the Norman Conquest, four were created in the 
generation following the Norman Conquest, and four in the 
first half of the twelfth century. Not a single new diocese 
had been made since the accession of Henry II until in 
1541-2 Henry VIII made five new ones, carving Peter- 
borough and Oxford out of the huge diocese of Lincoln, 
Chester out of York and Lichfield, Gloucester out of Wor- 
eester, and Bristol out of Salisbury. The dioceses as he 
then fixed them remained unaltered until the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Since then their number has been 
rapidly increased, and their present distribution is shown in 
Fig. XXVI, while Fig. XXVII shows the Roman Catholic 
dioceses. 


SCOTLAND IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


For Scotland and Ireland the sixteenth century was even 
more important than for England. Plate 45a is intended 
to illustrate the history of Scotland from the Reformation to 
the Restoration. In imitation of the English method, the 
greater part of the country had been divided into shires as 
early as the thirteenth century. The older district names 
such as Angus and Mearns, which were often used instead of 
the shire names, are given in Plate 19. The shire system 
was, however, extremely imperfect in the Highlands ; and 
the whole of the northern Highlands were under the single 
sheriff of Inverness until 1641, when the modern shires of 
Ross, Sutherland, and Caithness were marked off. The 
“ Highland Line,” which is boldly indicated on the map, 
was a very real thing: within this line the tribal or clan 
system held sway, chieftains exercised summary jurisdiction 
and powers of life and death, and clan wars were frequent. 
Clan rivalries counted for more than national interests ; 
and this was often a factor of importance. Thus Montrose, 
during the Civil War, was able to make use of the hatred 
of all their neighbours for the powerful clan Campbell, 
whose chief, the Earl of Argyll, had taken the lead against 
Charles I; even in the eighteenth century the Young 
Chevalier was able to play upon these ancient rivalries. 
The “ Marches” on the English border were almost as 
turbulent as the Highlands, until the union of the Crowns in 
1603 brought the long Anglo-Scottish feud to an end. 


IRELAND BEFORE THE TUDOR CONQUEST 


Plate 45b indicates the condition of Ireland on the eve 
of the Tudor conquest, which began under Henry VIII 
but was mainly achieved under Elizabeth, with accompani- 
ments of incredible ferocity. Between Bruce’s expedition 
in 1318 and the accession of Henry VIII the authority of 
the Crown had almost vanished from the greater part of 
Treland ; the English shire system was almost limited to the 
Pale, which extended from Dundalk to Dublin ; and outside 
of these limits the great Norman families had mostly re- 
lapsed into Irish ways of life. The chief among them were 
the two branches of the Fitzgeralds (Kildare and Desmond) 
and the Butlers of Tipperary, between whom there was 
acute rivalry. The chief difference between Ireland and 
England lay in the fact that Ireland was still tribal, and the 
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tribal system was supported by a mode of land-holding 
which vested the tribal lands in the chief as the representa- 
tive of his whole clan. It was against this system that the 
Tudors declared war, introducing in one area after another 
the English system of full private ownership of land. The 
stages by which this change was achieved are indicated in 
the Inset-map, which is coloured according to date. 


THE CIVIL WAR 

The two maps on Plate 54 summarise between them the 
history of the English Civil War ; the war in Scotland can 
be followed in Plate 45a, that in Ireland in Plate 58. On the 
first map on Plate 54 note that the King’s strength at the 
beginning of the war lay mainly in those regions of the West 
and North where the feudal order had survived longest, 
and which were most backward: Parliament began with 
command over the rich South and Hast, controlling the 
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whole of the South save Cornwall ; it was also master of all 
the most important ports, including Hull in the King’s 
area. During the campaign of 1643 the King greatly 
strengthened his position by conquering (1) the whole of 
the South-west from Cornwall to Oxford, and (2) in the 
North, Lincolnshire and Derbyshire. But the Parlia- 
mentarians, by mastering Staffordshire and West Lancashire, 
drove a wedge between the King’s territories, and made the 
landing of reinforcements from Ireland difficult. In the 
campaign of 1644 the Parliamentarians, with the aid of 
the Scots, won the whole of the North in the Marston Moor 
campaign: this position is shown in the second map. It 
was to avert this danger, which made the King’s position 
dangerous, that Prince Rupert made his brilliant march to 
the North, which temporarily restored the position in 
Lancashire, but failed to prevent the main disaster: the 
march is shown in Fig. XXVIII. In 1645, after the decisive 
pitched battle of Naseby, it only remained to reconquer the 
South-west ; and in 1646 the King’s position had become 
quite hopeless. Four of the principal battles of the Civil 
War are shown in Figs. XXIX-XXXII 
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MODERN SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 


‘The maps of Scotland and Ireland on Plate 58 are intended 
to illustrate the history of these countries from the Restora- 
tion onwards—the Covenanting struggle, the Revolution 
and the revolt of Dundee, the risings of 1615 and 1745 in 
Scotland ; the war of the revolution, the disputes of the 
eighteenth century, the rebellion of ’98, and the French 
wars in Ireland. But these events, important as they were, 
led to no territorial changes that demand annotation. 
The parliamentary history of both countries, and the effect 
upon their representative systems of the two Acts of Union, 
are shown in Plate 75, and discussed in the note thereon 


below. x 


THE NARROW SEAS 


From the Restoration onwards the political history of 
England also involved no territorial changes which can be 
cartographically illustrated. The interest of her history 
depends (a) upon constitutional developments, which cannot 
be described in maps, and (6) upon oversea expansion, 
which is treated in the next two sections of this Introduction. 
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But the possibility of this expansion depended upon the 
maintenance of naval supremacy, which was won and held 
by a long series of naval fights, from the Armada to Trafalgar, 
mainly in the home waters of the Narrow Seas, but also on 
the coasts of Holland, France, and Spain, in the West Indies, 
and on the shores of America. The two maps on Plate 62 
are intended to illustrate all this long record of sea-war, 
especially the defeat of the Spanish Armada, the wars with 
the Dutch in the seventeenth century, and the wars with 
France from 1689 to 1815. Plans of Nelson’s chief battles 
will be found in Figs. XXXITI-XXXV. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION 


Plate 75 illustrates the parliamentary representation of 
the United Kingdom before and after the Reform Act of 
1832, and the parliamentary representation of Scotland and 
Ireland before the Scottish and Irish Acts of Union. For 
England, this map should be compared with Plate 34, 
which shows the boroughs represented at the close of the 
Middle Ages with a solid black dot. The only change 
that had since been made was a great increase in the 
number of boroughs, due mainly to the desire of the Tudors 
and early Stuarts to influence the composition of Parlia- 
ment. The increase was most marked in Cornwall, because 
Cornwall was a royal duchy, but the boroughs in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire were mostly added during this period. 
There was no standard of size for a parliamentary borough, 
and the result was a gross disproportion to population : 
thus Cornwall had in all 44 representatives, and Wiltshire 
34, while Cheshire had only 4 and Oxfordshire 9. Each 
county returned 2 knights of the shire, Yorkshire and 
Rutland being on a parity ; each borough also returned 2 
members, except Banbury and Higham Ferrers, which had 
leach. The voting qualification in the shires was a forty- 
shilling freehold. In the boroughs it varied infinitely— 
sometimes going with the occupancy of particular strips of 
land or “‘ burgages,” which might be uninhabited ; some- 
times being limited to freemen; sometimes open to all 
ratepayers or even to everybody who could boil his own 
pot on his own fire: local custom determined. Thus while 
some constituencies had a large electorate (Preston, Nor- 
wich, Westminster), the great majority had a very small 
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electorate, sometimes only two or three voters. In Wales, 
which sent members to the English Parliament from 1536, 
each county returned 1 member, and the group of boroughs 
in the county (if any) returned another. The boroughs 
shown in the map were grouped in this way, on a county 
basis. In Scotland, from 1326, there was a Parliament 
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with county or burgh members more or less modelled on the 
English Parliament, but the system of representation varied 
from time to time. During the seventeenth century each 
county sent 1 member, elected by the lesser barons or 
immediate tenants of the Crown ; each burgh also sent 1 
member. The burghs thus represented were those shown on 
the map. By the Act of Union the total representation of 
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Scotland was cut down to 45: 380 of these were given to the 
counties, 27 of which returned 1 member each, while the 
other 6 were grouped in pairs (Bute and Caithness, Clack- 
mannan and Kinross, Cromarty and Nairn), which took it 
in turns to elect a member. The boroughs (except Edin- 
burgh, which had 1 member) were divided into 14 groups, 
each of which shared a member. In Ireland there was a 
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Parliament from 1297 and more fully from 1310, but until 
1541 it was limited to the Pale. It was from the first 
even more unrepresentative than that of England, and 
boroughs were created on a wholesale scale. Before the 
Union it had 300 members, of whom 234 represented 
boroughs, most of them tiny places. The Act of Union 
gave Ireland 100 members, 2 for each county, 2 each for 
Dublin and Cork, and 1 each for 32 boroughs, the remainder 
being disfranchised and thrown into the counties. In 
1832 three Reform Acts» were passed, for England and 
Wales, for Scotland, and for Ireland. The Scottish repre- 
sentation was raised from 45 to 53, the extra representation 
being given to the boroughs. The Irish representation 
remained unchanged. In England 56 boroughs were 
disfranchised and 32 lost 1 of their members; 22 un- 
represented towns got 2 members each, 20 got 1, and the 
county representation was increased from 94 to 159. 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


Plate ‘74 illustrates the greatest change that has passed 
over England—the Industrial Revolution—by means of a 
pair of maps, one for 1701, the other for 1911, each indicat- 
ing the distribution of population, the number and location 
of large towns, and the sites of the chief industries. These 
maps should be compared with those on Plates 90 and 91, 
which show by similar means the indusirialisation of 
Europe and of the United States during the nineteenth 


century. The details given as to population on the first 
of the maps on Plate 74 are in part guesswork, accurate 
detail being impossible before the first census, which was 
taken in 1801; but they are in accord with the available 
evidence. The details on the second map are based on the 
census figures of 1911. Note that in the first map there are 
only three towns with populations of more than 20,000, 
and they are all in the area, marked off by a line from 
Plymouth to the Wye and thence to Scarborough, whose 
preponderance in English history we have often noted. 
New centres of population were indeed beginning to arise 
to the north and west of this line with the growth of the 
woollen industry in West Yorkshire, of rough textiles in 
East Lancashire, and of the coal trade in the Newcastle 
district, but even in industry the main centres of woollen 
manufacture were in the South-west (Wiltshire and the 
neighbouring counties) and in the East round Norwich ; 
the chief iron-fields were in Sussex, where the iron was 
smelted with wood from the ancient forest of Andredsweald ; 
the hardware trades had modest centres in Sheffield and 
Birmingham ; shipbuilding was: carried on in many little 
ports. In the second map a complete change is visible, and 
an amazing redistribution of population. Dense masses of 
towns have come into being; and, except London, they 


are all to the north and west of our imaginary line—South ~ 


Wales, the Birmingham area, the North-east Midlands, 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, Tyneland, and Central Scotland. 
These concentrations of population are all on the coal- 
fields, which have become the main sites of the cotton, 
woollen, iron and steel, engineering, and shipbuilding 
industries. The main railway lines are also indicated, 
though not in as much detail as on the American and 
European maps. For the canal system, which preceded 
the railways, see Fig. XXXVI. 

The Industrial Revolution was both preceded and 
accompanied by an Agrarian Revolution, whereby the 
ancient system of communal land cultivation, which had 
come down from the Middle Ages (see Plate 35c and above, 
p. 33), was rapidly displaced by a system of capitalist 
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farming. The change was brought about partly by a 
voluntary break-up of the old system: this had been 
going on, piecemeal, for centuries ; but mainly by Enclosure 
Acts whereby both the open cultivated fields and the 
untilled wastelands upon which cultivators had rights of 
pasture, were enclosed in blocks under complete individual 
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ownership. The regions of the country in which the old 
system survived, and which were therefore mainly affected 
by the enclosure movement of the eighteenth century, are 
indicated in Fig. XXXVII. The effects of the change were 
(a) a large increase in production and in agricultural 
efficiency ; (b) a very serious social dislocation, which 
added to the troubles of the Industrial Revolution. 


BRITISH UNIVERSITIES 


Fig. XXXVIII illustrates an aspect of modern British 
history not easily expressed in maps: the improvement of 
the country’s intellectual equipment. Until the nineteenth 
century England was content with two universities, which 
were practically the preserves of the Church and the 
governing class. Scotland, with perhaps one-tenth of the 
population, had four universities ; for that reason respect 
for knowledge was much more widely diffused in Scotland 
than in England. Ireland had one, practically confined 
to the dominant Anglican minority. Wales had none. 
In the other countries of Europe universities were numerous. 
During the nineteenth century the democratic movement 
gave birth to a tepid demand for a wider diffusion of 
university education. Durham was founded in 1836 out 
of the rich revenues of the see, primarily as a clergy-school. 
London was established at the same time, but only as an 
examining body, though for a time teaching institutions 
were affiliated to it. In the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century a real revival began. Many university colleges 
sprang into being, the nuclei of future universities. Three 
of these were united together to form the federal university 
of Wales; three went to form the federal Victoria Uni- 
versity ; four in Ireland were grouped under the Royal 
University as an examining body. In the twentieth 
century, coincidently with the rise of an organised system 
of secondary education, new universities, much more 
adequately equipped than the colleges from which they 
sprang, were established with remarkable rapidity. These 
stages of university development are indicated in nd 


XXXVI. They constitute the most promising revival of 
learning which England has seen since the Renascence ; 
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and afford some hope that she may be able to hold her own 
in the era of organised science which has now opened. 


SECTION III 
THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE 


Unrtit the end of the fifteenth century Western or Huropean 
civilisation was limited to the European continent. Then 
it began to extend its influence outwards, and the most 
remarkable feature of history during the last four centuries 
has been the opening up of the world, and the extension of 
the control or influence of the greater European peoples 
over the rest of the world. This process has had the 
result that in the twentieth century the whole world has 
been brought within a single political and economic 
system—a development essentially more important than 
the dynastic or national disputes of the European States. 

It is the purpose of this section of the Introduction to 
survey this cosmic process in broad outline, and to indicate 
the light which is thrown upon it by the maps contained in 
this volume. The later sections will deal in fuller detail 
with the two most significant products of this development 
—the British Empire in Section IV; the United States in 
Section V. 


THE CAUSES OF EXPANSION 


A number of distinct causes combined to bring about the 
sudden development of oversea activity on the part of 
those European peoples which occupied the Atlantic 
coast. (1) Europe had reached a stage of greater prosperity 
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and order than she had known during the Middle Ages, 
and there was a great increase in the demand for the luxuries 
which had always come, by devious and costly caravan 
routes, from the East—spices, fine woven stuffs, gems and 
gold. (2) At this moment the old trade-routes were to some 
extent impeded by the conflicts which attended the extension 
of the Turkish Empire (see above, p. 15); this stimulated 
the desire to find a less obstructed route. (8) The revival 
of classical knowledge, due to the growth of the universities 
and to the Renascence, gradually brought about a revision 
of the accepted notions as to the shape of the earth, 
and as to the possibility of finding sea-routes to the 
East, whether by an eastward or by a westward passage. 
(4) The material equipment of Western civilisation had been 
greatly improved: ship-building had made great progress, 
so that boats no longer needed to hug the shores; the 
mariner’s compass had been introduced from China ; 
and gunpowder (first used in war in the fourteenth century) 
had given to the Western nations an assured superiority, 


‘such as they had not earlier possessed, over the other peoples 


of the world. These things made bold oceanic exploration 
possible. (5) The national spirit was now triumphant 
among the peoples of the Atlantic seaboard, Spain, Por- 
tugal, France, and England, and incited them to great 
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adventures: in Spain and Portugal, in particular, it was 
strengthened by a Crusading fervour, induced by their 
history, which impelled them to go forth and conquer the 
infidel. All these reasons combined to bring about, in the 
first generations of the modern era, a sudden outburst of 
activity which changed the course of history. 


MEDIAEVAL GEOGRAPHICAL KNOWLEDGE 


The gradual expansion of knowledge about geography 
during the Middle Ages (which prepared the way for the 
great explorations) is illustrated by a series of small key- 
maps, simplified versions of the originals, which will be 
found on Plates 42 and 48. In spite of the raid of Alexander 
the Great to the Indus, the extensive Asiatic empire of his 
successors, and the frequent wars of the Roman Empire 
with the Parthians and Persians, even the Romans had 
no real knowledge of the geography of Asia. The extent 
of their knowledge is shown in Ptolemy’s map (c. A.D. 150), 
of which a simplified outline is given in Plate 426: Ptolemy 
knew the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, 
and Mesopotamia ; but he had no clear ideas about India, 
and still less about China. He knew that the east and 
west coasts of Africa trended southwards ; but in spite of 
the legend, preserved by Herodotus, that the Pheenicians 
had circumnavigated Africa, he does not show an ocean 
south of that continent, though another Roman geographer, 
Pomponius Mela, believed in it. With the fall of the 
Empire geographical knowledge declined, though there was 
always a thin stream of traffic to Europe from the East, 
by the caravan routes shown in Plate 30-1. Revival came 
from contact with the Saracens, especially after the first 
Crusade ; for the Saracens knew Ptolemy’s work, and made 
many maps themselves, embodying the knowledge acquired 
from their wide conquests. In the twelfth century Edrisi, 
a Saracen geographer from Spain, settled at the court of 
Roger II of Sicily, and collected all the geographical know- 
ledge of the time. His map, dated 1154, and given in a 
simplified form in Plate 42c, indicates the extent of early 
medieval knowledge. It adds little or nothing to Ptolemy. 
It is constructed on the accepted medieval theory that 
the world was a round, flat disc, whose land-masses were 
enclosed by the river Oceanus. It is notable that Edrisi 
knows nothing about the Norse discoveries in America, 
which are indicated on Plate 42a: these date from the 
voyages of Leif the Lucky, a.p. 1000 and later; they may 
have covered the area shown in the map, or they may have 
been limited to the coast of Labrador, which was easily 
accessible from Greenland, discovered in 876; but they 
led to no permanent results, and left. no trace upon the 
memory of Europe. 

In the thirteenth century there was a great expansion of 
knowledge through contact with the vast Asiatic Empire 
of the Mongols (see above, p. 11, and Plate 30-1): Carpini 
(1246-7) and Rubruquis (1253-4) made their way to the 
court of the Great Khan at Karakorum ; while the Venetian 
Marco Polo made the remarkable series of journeys shown 
on Plate 30-1 and on Plate 42a, and spent several years in 
the service of the Mongol Emperors, bringing back fuller 
knowledge of China and India than Europe had yet pos- 
sessed. The rapid expansion of European trade in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries (see Plates 82 and 383) 
brought about a further enlargement of knowledge. Fra 
Mauro’s map of 1459, which is given’in outline in Plate 
42d, shows the extent of European knowledge of geography 
on the eve of the great explorations. The map shows 
little trace of the knowledge acquired by Marco Polo. The 
most striking change, shown by a comparison with Edrisi’s 
map, is the clear suggestion that Africa can be circumnavi- 
gated. This was doubtless due to the explorations of the 
Portuguese, who had by that date found their way as far 
as Sierra Leone, and were bent on pushing on round Africa. 
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Fra Mauro, in 1459, still clings to the old idea that the 
earth was a round, flat disc surrounded by the ocean. The 
rapidity with which the revival of classical studies changed 
this notion is shown by a comparison of Fra Mauro’s map 
with the globe constructed by Martin Behaim a generation 
later, in 1492. Behaim knows the trend of the’ west coast 
of Africa, the Gulf of Guinea, and the Cape of Good Hope. 
But he is still vague about the east coast of Africa, India, 
and China. He has, in fact, applied the fanciful notions 
then prevalent about,the shape of Asia to the conception of 
the world as a sphere. This was the theory that sent 
Columbus westwards to find the Indies in the very year in 
which Behaim’s globe was published. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE MAP 


Nothing gives a clearer idea of the swiftness with which 
the world was unveiled during the century following the 
making of Behaim’s globe than a comparison between it 
and two later globes of which simplified summaries are 
given—that of the German geographer Schéner (Plate 48c), 
published in 1523, only thirty years after Columbus set 
sail; and that of the great Flemish geographer Mercator 
(Plate 49), published sixty years later, in 1587—on the eve 
of the Spanish Armada. Already, in Schéner’s globe, the 
two American continents stand forth, and the outline of the 
Gulf of Mexico is clear ; Schdner also knows the shape of 
India and the position of the Straits of Malacca, but east 
of that his knowledge stops. He shows a clear North- 
west passage—an invitation to explorers to find a new 
route to the East, which led to many adventurous voyages 
during the next half-century. Mercator, on the other hand, 
has closed up the North-west passage, which Frobisher’s 
voyage of 1578 showed to be impracticable ; and he shows 
only one narrow approach to the Pacific—the Straits of 
Magellan ; south of which he assumes the existence of a 
vast southern land-mass, encircling the globe—the Terra 
Magna Australis, which throws a significant projection 
northwards in the region of Australia. This is probably 
the reflection of rumours which had reached the explorers 
of the existence of that undisclosed continent. Mercator 
has a pretty good idea of the shape of Asia—India, the 
Malay Peninsula and Archipelago, China, Japan, and 
Kamchatka; while in North America he knows the St. 
Lawrence estuary and the peninsula of California, the chief 
islands of the West Indies and the course of the Amazon. 
This was an immense advance of knowledge, achieved in a 
single century. 


THE GREAT EXPLORATIONS “ 


The unveiling of the world was the work of a multitude of 
explorers of many nations: only a few of the more epoch- 
marking voyages can be shown on the maps, or noted here. 

Inspired by Prince Henry the Navigator, the Portuguese 
had been slowly feeling their way down the west coast of 
Africa during the first half of the fifteenth century, in the 
hope of finding an ocean-road to the East. In 1587 Bartho- 
lomew Diaz (with whom sailed Bartholomew Columbus, 
brother of Christopher) rounded the Cape of Good Hope, 
and reached the Great Fish River in Eastern Cape Colony : 
on his way home he sighted the Cape, which storms had 
prevented his seeing on the way out, and called it Tor- 
mentoso (Plate 42a). The way was now open; and the 
King of Portugal spent the next ten years in preparing a 
great expedition to India, which set forth under Vasco da 
Gama in 1497. 

The interval was used by others who believed that 
India could be more quickly reached by the westward track. 
The Genoese Christopher Columbus, provided with a fleet 
by Isabella of Spain, set sail in 1492 and found the Bahamas, 
Cuba, and Haiti: his route on this voyage is shown on 
Plate 48a. In a second voyage he more fully explored the 
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Greater and Lesser Antilles (1493-6) ; in a third he found 
Trinidad and the north coast of South America (1498-1500) ; 
in a fourth he followed the coast from Honduras to Darien 
(1502-4). “He died without realising that he had dis- 
covered a new continent. -In 1497 John Cabot, sailing 
with English ships provided by Henry VII, traced out a 
good deal of the coast of North America, from Greenland 
to Virginia: his route is shown on Plate 48a. 

Meanwhile Vasco da Gama’s great voyage had been 
completed, 1498, and India had been reached (Plate 48a): 
thenceforward Portuguese vessels regularly plied on this 
route, bringing the riches of the East to Lisbon. One of 
the earliest of these voyagers, Pedro Cabral, hit upon 
the coast of Brazil on his way home in 1500 (Plate 48a). 
The Italian sailor Amerigo Vespucci (who had previously 
made two voyages for Spain) was thereupon commissioned 
by Portugal to explore the new discovery (1501-2), and his 
voyage disclosed the South American coast almost to the 
Rio de Ja Plata. This revealed the magnitude of the new 
continent—to which Amerigo’s name came to be attached. 
These empty lands at first appeared a poor substitute for 
access to the Golden East. But in 1513 Balboa crossed the 
. Isthmus of Panama, and revealed the Pacific, opening the 
route whereby later (1535) Pizarro found his way to the 
mines of Peru; and in 1519 Cortez discovered Mexico and 
its wealth. 

In the East these years were as fruitful of discovery as 
in the West. Albuquerque, head of the Portuguese empire 
in the East, explored (with his lieutenants) the shores of 
the Indian Ocean ; Sequeira and others found the Malacca 
Straits and the wealth of the Spice Islands: the Bay of 
Bengal was also mapped out by Portuguese voyagers. 
Finally, in 1519-22, Magellan, a Portuguese sailor in the 
Spanish service, undertook the circumnavigation of the 
globe ; found, in the Straits that bear his name, a sea- 
passage to the Pacific; and discovered the Philippine 
Islands, where he died (1521). His lieutenant del Cano 
made a safe passage through the Malay Archipelago, and 
so by the Cape of Good Hope back to Europe. 7 

These were the main discoveries of the generation 
1492-1525. They are mostly shown on Plate 48a, and they 
were the material for Schéner’s globe of 1523. The east 
coast of Asia and the west coast of America had still to be 
revealed. They were gradually disclosed during the next 
half-century, the Asiatic coast mainly by Portuguese traders, 
the American coast by Spanish explorers. Drake’s daring 
eircumnavigation of 1576-7, which is shown on Plate 
49a, contributed very materially to this discovery, 
besides giving a shock to the Spanish American empire. 
He found that there was clear water south of Cape Horn ; 
he also traced the western coast of both Americas, as far 
north as Oregon. Meanwhile French explorers had revealed 
much of the Atlantic coast of North America: in 1524 
Verazzano, an Italian sailor in the service of Francis I, 
surveyed the coast from Cape Fear to Newfoundland ; and 
in 1534 Jacques Cartier traced the coast of Labrador, the 
Straits of Belle Isle, the estuary of the St. Lawrence, and 
reached Quebec, thus establishing the French priority in 
Canada. Mercator’s globe of 1587 records the results of 
these discoveries. Although a great deal of exploration 
had yet to be done—Australia, for example, had still to be 
revealed—the main land-masses of the world had been 
pretty clearly marked out, and lay open to the adventurous, 
when in 1588 the defeat of the Spanish Armada made the 
seas free to the world. 


THE IBERIAN MONOPOLY, 1492-1588 


During the century from 1492 to 1588 Spain claimed a 
monopoly of westward and Portugal of eastward dominion ; 
and these claims were supported by awards of the Papacy, 
which was recognised, until the Reformation, as the supreme 
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international authority. In 1454, when the route round 
Africa to the East seemed to be open before her, Portugal 
obtained a bull securing to her the monopoly of this route. 
In 1493, after Columbus’s first voyage, it became necessary 
to revise this, and in a new bull an imaginary line was 
drawn north and south through the Atlantic ; next year, 
1494, the line was revised by agreement between Spain and 
Portugal (Treaty of Tordesillas) and fixed 375 leagues west 
of the Azores: this was confirmed by the Pope in 1506. 
Spanish activity in the Pacific necessitated a second line 
dividing that ocean, and this was fixed by the Treaty of 
Saragossa (1529) ; but Spain retained the Philippines on the 
Portuguese side of the line, and Portugal had to buy out 
the Spanish interests in the Moluccas or Spice Islands. 
These demarcations became meaningless when in 1580 
Spain conquered Portugal, and the two empires were 
united for two generations. This was soon followed by the 
overthrow of the claim to monopoly, which had been 
frequently challenged by English, French, and Dutch raids, 
and was finally made untenable by the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. 


THE PORTUGUESE EMPIRE 

The Portuguese trading empire in the East is shown both 
on Plate 43 and (more fully) on Plate 48a. It was in the 
main an affair of trading posts and forts, and was built 
upon the overthrow of the Arab trading ascendancy in the 
Indian Ocean ; its great organiser was Affonso de Albu- 
querque, 1509-15, who established Portuguese supremacy in 
South Asiatic waters. The Empire included (1) all the 
Atlantic islands except the Canaries: these, especially 
Madeira, became genuine colonies ; (2) a number of trading 
posts in Guinea, notably Elmina, a centre of the slave-trade ; 
(8) a dominion in Angola with its centre at St. Paul de 
Loanda, which for a time enjoyed remarkable prosperity ; 
(4) a series of forts and trading posts in Madagascar and 
Mauritius and along the east coast of Africa ; (5) a strong 
post at Ormuz, at the mouth of the Persian Gulf, which 
blocked the old line of traffic through Mesopotamia ; (6) a 
substantial colony at Goa (1511) on the west coast of 
India, which Portugal still retains, and which formed the 
centre of the Empire: it was the only “ colony ”’ (in the 
sense of a settlement from the mother-country) made by 
any European power in India; under it were a series of 
trading stations along the whole Malabar coast ; ('7) minor 
trading posts on the east coast of India ; (8) adominion over 
the coastal regions of Ceylon ; (9) a strong post at Malacca, 
controlling the straits; (10) scattered possessions in the 
Malay Archipelago, of which the most important were the 
Moluccas or Spice Islands; (11) the island of Macao, 
whence a trade with China was carried on; there was also 
a factory in Japan. The Moluccas, which were the centre 
of the most lucrative trade, are more fully mapped in 
Plate 59,c andd. It should be noted that the Portuguese 
power on the Indian coasts (which brought about the first 
direct contact between Europe and India) was made possible 
by the fact that India was in one of its periodic intervals of 
confusion : the Mogul Empire was only established during 
the later part of the Portuguese period. In the West 
Portugal also possessed a thriving series of settlements on 
the coast of Brazil, which had been discovered by Cabral in 
1500 and fell within the Tordesillas line. From 1531, 
when colonisation seriously began, the coastal districts of 
Brazil were divided into a series of captaincies, which are 
shown on Plate 480. 


THE SPANISH EMPIRE 
The Spanish Empire in the West Indies, Central and 
South America is shown in Plates 486 (South America) and 
50 (West Indies and Central America). Hispaniola (Haiti) 
was occupied in 1492, and from 1496 its chief town, Santo 
Domingo, was the capital of the Spanish dominions in the 
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New World: by 1513 Hispaniola had 1,500 inhabitants. in the settlement of Darien (1698). ~The chief scenes of 


Porto Rico was conquered by Ponce de Leon in 1508; 
in 1509 Diego Columbus began the colonisation of Jamaica, 
which was later recognised as a possession of the Columbus 
family ; in 1511 the conquest of Cuba was begun by 
Velasquez, and its towns of Santiago and Havana date from 
1514 and 1515, Havana being the oldest city of importance 
in the New World. From these islands, and from Spain 
direct, adventurers spread rapidly over the coastlands of 
the Gulf of Mexico. In 1509 Opeda founded the colony of 
San Sebastian, later known as Darien, whence in 1513 
Balboa started on the journey across the Isthmus that 
revealed the Pacific. But the great days of the Spanish 
Empire only began when its conquistadores discovered 
and subjugated the rich native empires of the Aztecs in 
Mexico and the Incas in Peru—both yielding great stores 
of the precious metals. Mexico was conquered by Cortez 
between 1519 and 1521, Peru by Pizarro between 1531 
and 1541. The gold and silver extracted from the mines of 
these two countries between 1519 and 1609 have been esti- 
mated at £1,000,000,000. They became the chief source of 
Spain’s strength, and the envy of the world. The extension 
of Spanish influence and settlement over the rest of Central 
and South America was slower. New Granada and Vene- 
zuela were settled between 1537 and 1550; Chile between 
1540 and 1553; the first settlement on the River Plate 
(Buenos Aires) dates from 1580. 

This vast dominion was rigidly controlled from Spain, 
where a Council of the Indies (initiated in 1524) exercised 
complete legislative and executive power. Emigration 
was encouraged, but was limited to orthodox Spanish 
Catholics. The number of emigrants during the sixteenth 
century varied between 1,000 and 2,000 per annum. The 
native populations were enslaved; and from 1517 large 
numbers of negro slaves were imported from West Africa. 
For loca] administration, the Empire was divided into two 
huge viceroyalties, under which were district governors. 
The viceroyalty of New Spain included the West Indies, 
Mexico, Central America, Venezuela, and the Philippines ; 
the viceroyalty of Peru included Panama, New Granada, 
and the whole of the occupied regions of South America 
except Venezuela, Guiana, and Brazil. These divisions 
are-shown in Plate 48. Spanish explorers also penetrated 
much of the southern part of the modern United States, 
at least two of them, Pineda (1519) and De Soto (1539), 
reaching and crossing the Mississippi, while Coronado (1540) 
discovered the Grand Cafion of Colorado, and Alarcon 
(1540) traced out the coast of California. But the settle- 
ment of Texas and California by Spain did not take place 
until the eighteenth century. The main centres of Spanish 
power, during the period of monopoly, were Hispaniola and 
Cuba, Mexico, and Peru. The later development of the 
Spanish American territories is dealt with below (p. 44). 


THE ERA OF COLONISING ACTIVITY, 1588-1650 


The Iberian monopoly was broken down by the attacks 
of Dutch, French, and English traders and pirates, often 
acting in conjunction, from the middle of the sixteenth 
century onwards. In this onslaught the chief part was 
played by the English sailors, especially Drake, whose 
daring plunder-voyage round the world is figured in Plate 
49, and whose other raids may be followed in Plate 50. 
The Spanish Armada was designed to énd_ these attacks ; 
its disastrous defeat ended, instead, the Iberian monopoly. 

From 1588 onwards followed a period when other Euro- 
pean nations besides Spain and Portugal rushed in to make 
settlements in the new lands, or to open up trade with 
the old. The chief participants in this rivalry were the 
Dutch, the English, and the French; Denmark and 
Sweden and (later) Prussia and Austria also took a hand ; 
Scotland tried an ill-fated enterprise on her own account 


this rivalry, which is illustrated by Plates 49 and 59, were 
(1) the West Indies, where all these nations were more or 
less engaged: Plate 50 gives the date of every European 
settlement in the various islands ; (2) West Africa, which 
was closely linked with the West Indies by the slave- 
trade: the dates of the early West African settlements are 
shown in Plate 89c; (8) the North American continent, 
which is illustrated by Plates 51, 52, and 63: the colonisa- 
tion of North America is fully dealt with in the next two 
sections of this Introduction ; (4) India and Ceylon, together 
with the calling stations on the route thereto, illustrated in 
Plates 30a, 65, 80 and 82-8 ; and (5) the Malay Archipelago 
and the Far East, Plate 59, c and d. 


THE DUTCH COLONIES 


Down to the middle of the seventeenth century the Dutch 
were the most energetic and successful of the rivals. 
Their affairs were under the control of two companies, one 
for the East and one for the West, backed by Government. 
They waged direct war against the now united Spanish- 
Portuguese Empire, and most of their gains were at its 
expense. The fact that they were at open war with Spain 
from the time of their revolt against Philip II until 1648 
gave them an advantage over England (at peace with 
Spain from 1608). In the West they seized Elmina and 
other slaving stations on the Guinea coast (Plate 89c) ; 
they held for a time the Portuguese possessions in Angola ; 
they took Curagoa (1634) and other islands as bases for a 
smuggling trade with Spanish America (Plate 50); they 
settled in Guiana, and occupied a large part of Brazil for 
thirty years (1624-54) (Plate 486); and on the North 
American mainland they occupied the Hudson Valley (see 
below, p. 62, and Plate 52a). In the East and on the 
route thereto they occupied St. Helena, planted a colony 
at the Cape of Good Hope (1651) (see below, p. 52), took 
the island of Mauritius, acquired possession of the greater 
part of Ceylon, and planted several factories on the main- 
land of India, all at the expense of the Portuguese (Plate 
49a). But their chief interest was in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, whence they expelled the Portuguese, made them- 
selves masters of the Spice Islands, and generally established 
their control over a great part of the archipelago, with their 
capital at Batavia in Java. This empire they still retain ; 
it was extended and consolidated in the nineteenth century. 


- Farther east they dominated the trade with China and 
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Japan, and mastered the island of Formosa (1642). Their 
Eastern dominions were divided into six governments : 
Java, Amboyna, Ternate, Ceylon, Macassar, and the Cape 
of Good Hope. Dutch sailors, notably Tasman, whose 


voyages are shown on Plate 49c, also discovered Australia - 


and New Zealand; but no attempt was made to settle 
in these fertile lands, because the resources and population 
of the United Provinces were not great enough to make large 
schemes of settlement possible. 


THE ENGLISH COLONIES 


The English were less active than the Dutch in trade, but 
much more active in colonisation. During the first half 
of the seventeenth century they made plantations in 
Barbados (1624), in half a dozen of the little Leeward 
Islands (1625-50), in Old Providence off the Nicaragua 
coast (1630), where they established a vague protectorate 
over the Musquito Indians ; they also planted themselves 
at Surinam in Guiana (1640), and at Belize in Honduras 
(1638), and they were active in buccaneering and smuggling. 
For these settlements sée Plate 50. On the continent of 
North America they established two important groups of 
colonies, separated by the Dutch settlement on the Hudson: 
a southern group consisting of Virginia and Maryland ; and 
a northern group consisting of the New England colonies. 
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attention upon the mainland of India. 
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These are shown on Plate 52, and will be more fully dealt 


with in Section V of this Introduction. In West Africa 
(see Plate 89c) they planted factories on the Gambia and 
at Cormantine on the Gold Coast (1618). In the East 
the Hast India Company, founded in 1600, was much less 
successful than its Dutch rival, with which at first it co- 
operated. In 1623 (Massacre of Amboyna) the English 
were expelled by the Dutch from the lucrative trade of 
the Spice Islands, and thereafter they concentrated their 
Here they had 
to fight for a foothold with the Portuguese, whom they 
repeatedly defeated and drove out of Ormuz (1622). In 
1616 they were licensed by the Mogul Emperor to open a 
factory at Surat, which remained their headquarters for 
halfacentury. In 1632, after fighting with the Dutch, they 
opened a factory at Masulipatam on the east coast; in 
1639 Fort St. George (Madras) was built; and in 1650 a 
factory was opened at Hooghly in Bengal. 


THE FRENCH COLONIES 
The French, distracted by internal disorder and European 
war, were much less active. In the West Indies they 
occupied the fine islands of Martinique and Guadeloupe in 
1636, and made a settlement in Guiana, with Cayenne as 
its capital, in 1624: see Plate 50. In West Africa they 
planted a fort on the Senegal (1626): see Plate 89c. In 


North America they began the settlement of Canada, © 


colonising Port Royal in Acadia (Nova Scotia) in 1605 and 
Quebec in 1608: their great pioneer Champlain explored 
much of the Great Lakes, and thus found his way into the 
Central Plain: see Plate 52, and p. 48 below. Although 
they started an East India Company, it had achieved 
nothing by 1650. 


MINOR COLONISING PEOPLES 
Of the minor colonising peoples, the Danes planted 
factories at Tranquebar and Serampur (1616) in India, 
opened two factories on the Gold Coast of West Africa, 


-and later (1671) acquired the island of St. Thomas in the 


West Indies ; the Swedes planted a colony on the Delaware 
in 1639, but it was conquered by the Dutch of New Amster- 
dam in 1655. The attempts of Prussia and Austria to get 
a share of tropical trade belong to the eighteenth century, 
but they never amounted to much. The Dutch, the 
French, and the English were the only serious competitors. 
By 1650 they had almost broken up the Portuguese power 
in the East ; they had all planted themselves in the West 
Indies and in Guiana, but had made no serious impact upon 
the Spanish Empire ; and they had all founded colonies in 
the unoccupied area of North America. 


SYSTEMATIC COLONISATION AND COLONIAL 
WAR, 1650-1763 ~ 

From 1650 onwards (the wars of religion being over) the 
European States more and more concentrated their atten- 
tion upon extra-European trade and empire. This was 
a period of systematic colonisation in America, especially 
on the part of France and England ; the Dutch, content 
with what they had got, gradually fell into the background. 
It was also a period of war for colonial possessions, which 


_grew in intensity until it culminated in the fierce duel of 


the Seven Years’ War, 1756-63. 


RAPID FRENCH EXPANSION 

Under Louis XIV and Colbert, and afterwards under 
Louis XV, the power of the French monarchy was put 
effectively at the service of external trade and empire. 
Canada was strengthened by systematic emigration ; be- 
tween 1663 and 1673 the population rose from 2,500 to 
10,000. Agriculture was developed ; iron and copper mines 
were opened; the fur trade was immensely developed. 
Joliet and Marquette, La Salle, Radisson, and other ex- 
plorers opened out the vast plain of the Mississippi and 


_this development, see Plate 68, and below, p. 61. 


claimed it for France. A series of forts and trading posts 
were founded on the Great Lakes and along the course of 
the Mississippi. In 1718, as a result of La Salle’s explora- 
tions, New Orleans was founded as the centre of a new 
colony of Louisiana which was meant to include the whole 
Mississippi Valley. Had this been achieved, the English 
would have been limited to the Atlantic coast. For all 
In the 
West Indies (see Plate 50) the French sugar islands became 
prosperous, and Haiti (half of Hispaniola, the first West 
Indian possession of Spain) was acquired in 1697. The 
comradeship between French and English in these waters 
came to an end, and there was a sharp little war between 
them in the Leeward Islands in 1666-7. In West Africa 
Gorée was taken from the Dutch in 1677 and a factory was 
planted in Dahomey (1668): see Plate 89c. In India the 
French became more active, though their East India 
Company was not prosperous until the eighteenth century. 
Pondicherry, near Madras (1674), and Chandernagore in 
Bengal (1676), were their principal factories. 


SYSTEMATIC ENGLISH DEVELOPMENT 


The English, under Cromwell and Charles II, worked out 
a new colonial policy and made great acquisitions of terri- 
tory. New colonies were planted, and the conquest of the 
Dutch settlement on the Hudson gave them a continuous 
territory which grew rapidly in population. The Hudson 
Bay Company was founded in 1670, and Acadia (after several 
attacks) was finally torn from France in 1713. All these — 
developments are dealt with more fully in Section V below. 
The position in the West Indies was strengthened by the 
seizure of Jamaica (1655) and the occupation of the Bahama 
Islands (1670). The West African trading posts were 
placed under the control of a chartered company. In 
India the East India Company had become immensely 
prosperous, and was strong enough even to wage war with 
the Mogul Empire (1686). By its new charter, 1661, it was 
given the right to raise troops and coin money. In 1668 
it acquired its first territorial possession in full sovereignty— 
the island of Bombay, which came to Charles II as part 
of the dowry of his Portuguese wife; and Calcutta was 
founded in 1696. 


COLONIAL WARS 

The colonial wars of this period were almost continuous, 
and the treaties by which they were terminated made 
important changes in the distribution of oversea territory. 
There were three wars between the Dutch and the English : 
the second of these ended in the Treaty of Breda (1667), 
whereby the Dutch yielded their North American colonies 
to England, and obtained in return the British territory of 
Surinam in Guiana. All the wars of Louis XIV had some 
reaction in the colonies, and there was a special Anglo- 
French war in the West Indies in 1666-7. The results of 
these conflicts were embodied in the Treaty of Utrecht, 
1713. The situation left by this treaty is shown in Plate 59a. 

The half-century from 1713 to 1763 was pre-eminently a 
period of fierce colonial rivalry between England and France, 
with Spain more and more clearly enrolled on the French 
side, and the Dutch half-heartedly seconding the English 
though without active intervention. The main fields of 
this conflict were North America and India. The vital 
struggle for the control of the North American continent 
is illustrated by Plates 63 and 66, and is discussed in Section 
V (p. 64) of this Introduction ; the struggle in India is 
illustrated by Plate 65a and discussed in Section IV, p. 55. 
But there was also a great deal of fighting in the West 
Indies, where England acquired Tobago and most of the 
Windward Islands (Dominica, St. Vincent, Granada, and 
the Grenadines, see Plate 50) ; also in West Africa. The 
outcome of all this fighting is shown in Plate 64. It left 
England the supreme colonial power in the world. 
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THE ERA OF REVOLUTION, 1765-1830 


The period from 1765 to 1830 was an era of revolution in 
Western civilisation: it was the time of the democratic 
revolution, the industrial revolution, the humanitarian 
revolution ; and it left. a profound impress upon the ex- 
ternal features as well as upon the motives and methods of 
European oversea expansion. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION: THE SECOND BRITISH 
EMPIRE 


It began with the conflict which ended in the indepen- 
dence of the United States. This struggle, which may be 
followed in Plate 66 and is discussed in Section V, brought 
to an end the first British Empire and reduced the English 
possessions in the West Indies (Plate 50). But a new 
empire promptly began to arise in its place. The American 
war led to an immediate expansion of English settlement 
in Canada, hitherto almost purely French: the United 
Empire Loyalists streamed into Canada (1783) and gave a 
start to the colonies of New Brunswick (1784) and Ontario 
(1791) (see below, p. 49). Moreover, while the American 
struggle was raging Captain Cook was exploring the Pacific, 
mapping out Australia and New Zealand and making possible 
the rise of anew British Empire. His voyages are shown on 
Plate 64. In 1788 the first settlement was made at Botany 
Bay and the history of Australia began: see Plate 87; 
for the development of Australia, see below, p. 50. In 
1789 the plantation of a colony for freed slaves at Sierra 
Leone (Plate 89c) at once opened a new era of expansion for 
Britain in West Africa and gave evidence of the adoption 
of a new attitude towards the backward races. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

The outbreak of the French Revolutionary Wars brought 
a fresh series of changes. They cut off France and her con- 
tinental allies from the extra-European world, and made it 
difficult for them to retain their colonial empires ; while at 
the same time they left the whole non-European world at the 
mercy of the preponderant British navy. The French 
oversea empire almost came to an end when Haiti revolted 
and became an independent negro republic (1791) ; when 
the remaining French West Indian Islands were taken by 
the English fleet (1793-4), though they were to be restored 
in 1815; and when Napoleon sold Louisiana and all the 
wide territory west of the Mississippi to the United States 
(1803). The Spanish colonies in South and Central America 
revolted when Napoleon subjugated Spain (1808), and were 
never restored to obedience (Plate 76). The Dutch lost 
Guiana (1796), Cape Colony (1796 and 1806; see below, 
p- 52), Ceylon (1795), and (for a time (1811) ) Java, all 
occupied by British forces after the Dutch became depen- 
dent allies of France. Thus, at the end of the revolutionary 
wars, only shreds remained of the colonial empires created 
during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries 
(Plate '77). 

But the new British Empire grew more rapidly than at 
any earlier period as a result of the war. The conquests of 
Wellesley in India (see below, p. 56) were directly due to 
the wars. He also annexed the Dutch possession of Ceylon 
(1795), which was from 1798 administered separately 
from the Indian Empire. Mauritius was taken in 1810 and 
the Seychelles in 1794. Cape Colony was. occupied in 
1795 and, though temporarily restored in 1801, was re- 
occupied in 1803: the development of South Africa is 
traced below, p. 52. In the West Indies all that had been 
lost in 1783 was regained, and more: Trinidad was taken 
from Spain in 1802 and British Honduras was finally 
secured. Canada defended herself successfully against the 
United States in 1812, and in so doing strengthened her 
own national sentiment. In Australia the new settle- 
ments took root during this period, the first free settlers 
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were added to the convicts, and sheep-rearing was begun. 
When the revolutionary wars ended, the British Empire 
was left as a varied and scattered dominion in all the seas 
and on all the continents ; it seemed to have become the 
heir to all the colonising work of all the European peoples. 


ECLIPSE OF EMPIRES 

The years following 1815 confirmed and completed 
these decisions. Spanish America successfully resisted the 
attempts of the mother-country at reconquest (Plate 76). 
Mexico became independent in 1821; Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, San Salvador, and Costa Rica were organised as 
separate republics in Central America ; Venezuela and New 
Granada formed the republic of Colombia in 1819, which 
divided in 1830 into the three republics of New Granada, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador; Chile became independent in 
1818, the Argentine in 1816, Uruguay in 1828, Paraguay in 
1811, and Peru in 1821, while in 1825 Upper Peru became 
the separate republic of Bolivia, taking its name from the 
liberator, Bolivar. In 1819 the United States acquired Florida 
from Spain (see below, p. 66), and of the vast Spanish Empire 
there only remained Cuba and Porto Rico in the West Indies, 
the Canaries in the Atlantic, and the Philippines with the 
Ladrones and the Carolines in the Pacific. In 1822 Brazil 
declared its independence of Portugal; and nothing 
remained of the Portuguese Empire save the Azores, 
Madeira, and the Cape Verde Islands, the decaying settle- 
ments of Angola and Mozambique on the west and east 
coasts of Africa, Goa and Diu in India, and Macao off the 
south coast of China. The French were left with Guadeloupe 
and Martinique in the West Indies, a foothold on the Sene- 
gal in West Africa, the island of Réunion in the Indian 
Ocean, and the isolated factories of Pondicherry and 
Chandernagore in India: mere relics of the past. The 
Dutch regained Java and were left with a compact empire 
in the Malay Archipelago. But in 1819 England com- 
pensated herself for the loss of Java by acquiring Singapore; 
and in 1824, under agreement with the Dutch, she obtained 
Malacca and a protectorate over the Malay Peninsula, 
henceforward known as the Straits Settlements: see Plate 
82-8. Thus the revolutionary period had compensated 
Britain for the loss of the United States by giving her an 
empire of extraordinary range, and leaving her beyond all 
rivalry the supreme colonial power of the world. The new 
distribution of oversea power is shown in Plate 77. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1830-78 


During the middle period of the nineteenth century, 
when the European peoples were engrossed in the National- 
ist and Liberal movements, and when, also, belief in the 
value or permanence of colonial possessions had almost 
vanished, most of the European peoples made no attempt 
to obtain possessions outside Europe. Apart from the 


expansion of the United States, which is dealt with in 


Section V, three Powers only played any active part in the 
extension of European civilisation over the globe: France, 
Russia, and Britain. 


BEGINNING OF A NEW FRENCH EMPIRE 

France, between 1830 and 1848, conquered the Turkish 
province of Algeria in North Africa (see Plate 88). This 
gave her a large block of Mohammedan subjects; and, 
taken in conjunction with the contemporaneous advance of 
Russia in Central Asia, and the extension of British power 
in India, it formed the first serious advance by Europe 
at the expense of Islam. The rapid subjugation of the 
whole Mohammedan world outside the Turkish Empire 
by these three Powers was one of the outstanding facts of 
nineteenth-century history. In 1862, after a war with 
Annam brought on by the maltreatment of French mission- 
aries, France acquired the little province of Cochin-China, 
and thus opened a new field of advance in the Far East (see 
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Plate 82-3). In 1840 she was only prevented by British 
action from annexing New Zealand ; she found some com- 
pensation in.the Pacific by the annexation of Tahiti and 
the Marquesas Islands in 1842 and of New Caledonia in 
1855: sce Plate 88a. Thus in three fields France showed 
during this period a revival of her old imperial ambitions. 


THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE 

Russia had long been an expanding power (Plate 82-3), 
but it was only in the nineteenth century that her extra- 
European expansion brought her into conflict and rivalry 
with other European peoples. Her vast Asiatic empire had 
been begun as early as 1581, by the settlement of Siberia by 
bands of Cossacks. Within the following sixty years Russian 
settlers had spread themselves over the whole of Siberia as 
far as the Pacific and had subjugated the thinly scattered 
tribes of this region. At the end of the seventeenth century 
Kamchatka was occupied, and the Kurile Islands between 
1710 and 1720. This rapid process of occupation was the 
work of undirected settlers, not the result of deliberate con- 
quest. Organised government followed later. In 1708 
Siberia, which then contained twenty-six towns, was formed 
into a separate province, and under Catherine II it was 
divided into three governments. In the nineteenth century 
Russia entered upon the deliberate military conquest of Cen- 
tral Asia. The beginning of these ambitions may be dated 
to Alexander I, who discussed with Napoleon the project of a 
combined Franco-Russian advance upon India ; from this 
moment the Russian advance was regarded with dread by 
British and Indian statesmen. It had two directions: 
(1) through the Caucasus, involving pressure upon Turkey 
and Persia, (2) through the region of the steppes and 
Turkestan. In the Caucasus some advance had already 
been made before 1815: the process was completed in a 
series of wars, by which all the Caucasian peoples were 
subjugated by 1884. In Central Asia a vast region of 
steppe-lands, inhabited by wandering Kirghiz and Turko- 
man tribes, was conquered between 1815 and the Crimean 
War. During the next twenty-five years Eastern Turkestan 
was conquered, the Khanates of Bokhara and Khiva being 
annexed in 1868 and 1873 respectively. These conquests 
made Russia, like Britain and France, a great Mohammedan 
power: they covered the area from which had come the 
Moslem invaders of India on the one hand and of Asia 
Minor and Europe on the other. Russian agents were also 
at intervals active at the courts of Persia and Afghanistan 
and this was the source of the alarms which led the British 
Government into two disastrous Afghan wars. For all 
this development see Plate 82-3. 


BRITISH EXPANSION 

During the same period the expansion of the British 
Empire went on automatically, stimulated by the immense 
activity of British trade, the widespread labours of mission- 
aries, and the existence of a great surplus of population for 
whom new homes had to be found. In Australia the 
interior was fully explored : the routes of the chief explorers, 
almost all of whom belonged to this period, are shown on 
Plate 87. The six colonies were organised, and all were 
endowed with full self-governing rights ; and the discovery 
of gold (1850) brought a rush of immigrants. New Zealand 
(Plate 87a) was annexed in 1839, and systematically colonised 
under the direction of a New Zealand Company in England. 
In Canada (Plate 78-9) new colonies were established in 
Manitoba in 1870 and in British Columbia in 1871; the 
boundary with the United States was settled by a series of 
treaties and awards which are shown on Plate 78-9 and 
its Insets, and will be more fully discussed in Section V 
of this Introduction; and in 1867 the whole group 
of colonies was federated as the Dominion of Canada. 
South Africa (see Plate 89, a, b, and d) underwent a vast 
expansion beyond the narrow limits of the Dutch colony, 
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mainly as a result of the Great Trek of the Boer farmers in 
1834: the development of South Africa is more fully traced 
below (p.52). In the rest of Africa the work of exploration 
was carried out mainly by British explorers (sce Plate 88). 
In West Africa the Danish forts were purchased by Britain 
in 1850 and the Dutch forts in 1871; a war with Ashanti 
in 1873 established British supremacy over the Gold Coast 
and its hinterland ; and in 1861 the occupation of Lagos 
began the establishment of British power in Nigeria. In 
other regions of Africa, notably the Cameroons, Zanzibar, 
and Damaraland, the native peoples petitioned to be taken 
under British protection, but their requests were refused. 
Nevertheless, British trade and missions were predominant 
over the whole African coast. In the Pacific, also, British 
traders and missionaries were everywhere predominant, and 
there were many demands for annexation. In 1874 the 
important group of Fiji was annexed (see Plate 88e) ; but 
the home Government was as yet unwilling to extend 
its responsibilities. 


THE RACE FOR COLONIES, 1875-1914 


The last quarter of the nineteenth century was occupied 
by an eager rush for colonial possessions by the chief 
European Powers, who had realised that the control of the 
extra-European world was slipping out of their hands. 
There were three main fields of this rivalry, Africa, the 
Pacific, and the Far East. 


THE PARTITION OF AFRICA 

It was in Africa that the competition was fiercest, 
because Africa was the only important region still mainly 
unclaimed. In 1875 the great bulk of the continent was 
almost untouched by European influence: the extent of its 
resources had just been disclosed by Livingstone and others, 
notably H. M. Stanley, who returned in 1878 from the 
discovery of the Congo and its riches. Before the end of the 
century the whole continent except Abyssinia, Tripoli, and 
Morocco had been brought under the control of one or 
other of the European Powers. 

The partition of Africa is illustrated by Plate 88. It 
began when Leopold II of Belgium despatched H. M. 
Stanley (1879) to organise the Congo Valley, nominally 
as an international domain under the International African 
Association, which Leopold had organised in 1876. This 
was the origin of the Congo Free State ; but as both France 
and Portugal put forward claims the matter had to be 
settled by a European Conference at Berlin, 1884-5, which 
defined the boundaries and powers of the Congo Free 
State, and laid down the rules for annexations. Before the 
Congress met, however, the rush had begun ; and it will be 
convenient to take the colonising Powers in turn. 

France was the most active ofthem. In 1881 she annexed 
Tunis as an addition to her existing colony of Algeria. 
From Senegal, which she retained from her earlier empire, 
she pushed rapidly eastwards, and from Algeria southwards, 
imposing scores of protectorate treaties upon native States, 
until she had acquired almost the whole of the Sahara and 
the Sudan, and threatened to reduce the British West 
African colonies to mere enclaves. She also established her 
power over a large area north of the Congo. The limits of 
these possessions were fixed by agreements between France 
and Britain in 1890 and 1898 and by a Franco-German 
Agreement of 1894. But the extension of French power 
eastwards nearly led to war with Britain when Marchand 
occupied Fashoda, on the Upper Nile, in 1897: this issue was. 
decided by the agreement of 1898. France also conquered 
the great island of Madagascar in 1883-5, which was 
recognised in the Anglo-French Agreement of 1890. In 
twenty years these activities created the vast and almost 
continuous French empire shown in Plate 88. 

Germany started late and had no existing footholds to 
work from. In 1884 she declared protectorates over 
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South-west Africa, Togoland, the Cameroons, and East 
Africa (Tanganyika). These acquisitions were recognised 
and their boundaries determined by an Anglo-German 
Convention in 1890, whereby Britain obtained Zanzibar, but 
ceded Heligoland. 

Italy obtained Eritrea in 1883, and strove to extend her 
power over Abyssinia, but had to accept defeat in 1896 ; in 
1889 she also planted herself in Somaliland. These acquisi- 
tions were recognised and their boundaries determined by 
an Anglo-Italian Treaty of 1891. 

Portugal, basing her claim on her ancient possessions, 
strove to establish her power across the continent from 
Angola to Mozambique, but this was resisted by Britain, 
because it would have prevented her annexation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland ; Portugal accepted the position in a treaty 
of 1891 whereby the limits of her territory were defined. 

The most valuable acquisitions of this period were made 
by Britain, already so richly endowed. The most remark- 
able development of British power in this period resulted 
from the occupation of Egypt in 1881 (see Plate 88d), 
but the position in Egypt was anomalous, and was not 
regularised until after the Great War. The Egyptian 
Sudan, however, conquered mainly by British arms (1894-7), 
was in name jointly occupied, but in reality controlled by 
Britain. Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast were extended 
inland under the agreements with France. The rich terri- 
tory of Nigeria was secured by a chartered company, and 
this extensive colony was also defined by the Anglo-French 
treaties. British Somaliland, facing Aden, was occupied 
in 1884. British East Africa was occupied in 1885, and 
its limits were defined in the Anglo-German Convention of 
1890. The most valuable developments of British territory 
took place in the south. Southern Bechuanaland was 
annexed, and the rest of that extensive but desert region 
brought under a protectorate in 1885. Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland, later known as Rhodesia, were brought under 
a protectorate in 1888, and placed under a chartered company 
in 1889; Nyasaland, after a sharp dispute with Portugal, 
was declared a British protectorate in 1890. These were 
among the most valuable territories on the African continent, 
and included much of the land most suitable for white 
settlers. After the Boer War of 1899-1902 the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal were also annexed, but they 
were granted full self-governing powers in 1907 and became 
parts of the Union of South Africa in 1910. 

This completed the partition of Africa, apart from Abys- 
sinia, Tripoli, and Morocco. 

As Morocco formed part of a single homogeneous 
area, of which Algeria and Tunis were the remainder, 
it became the object of French ambition to round off 
her North African empire by acquiring it, especially as its 
incessant unrest had reactions in Algeria. But Morocco 
commanded the entrance to the Mediterranean ; it directly 
faced Spain; and Britain, Germany, and Spain all had 
trading interests in the country. In 1903 a Franco-British 
Agreement recognised the prior concern of France with 
Morocco, in return for the acceptance of British supremacy 
in Egypt: a secret treaty of the same year provided 
that if or when France annexed Morocco, the north-west 
should go to Spain. In 1905 Germany protested against 
French action in Morocco, and a Conference was: held at 
Algeciras in 1906: it determined that Morocco must remain 
independent, but recognised the prior French interest in 
the country. In 1911 there was a fresh dispute, which 
ended in the recognition of French control, at the price of 
the cession to Germany of part of the French Congo. In 
1924-5 there was a serious rebellion of the Riffi tribes 
of the north-west, which was only overcome by joint 
French and Spanish action. 

Tripoli remained nominally a part of the Turkish Empire, 
until 1911 when Italy occupied it, at the cost of a war with 
Turkey. In the whole of Africa Abyssinia now alone 
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remained independent. It is the principal centre of the 
slave-trade, -which European influence has as yet been 
unable wholly to suppress in Central Africa. 


THE EUROPEAN POWERS IN ASIA 

During the same period the European Powers were also 
active in Asia and in the Pacific, and in the latter sphere 
they were joined by the United States. These spheres are 
illustrated in Plate 82-8. In Central Asia the advance of 
Russia continued: she occupied’ Merv in 1884, and it 
was not till 1898 that her frontier with Afghanistan was 
finally delimited in the Pamirs. In 1907 an Anglo-Russian 
Agreement delimited spheres of influence for the two Powers 
in Persia: these are shown on the map. But it was in the 
Far East that the most important events occurred ; they 
were due mainly to the decrepitude of China. In 1885, 
after a war with China, France extended her control over 
the whole of Annam and Tonking. In 1893 France was 
also drawn into conflict with Siam: frontiers in this region 
were delimited by an Anglo-French Agreement of 1896. 
In 1895 Japan defeated China, acquired Formosa and the 
Pescadores Islands, and was about to occupy Corea and Liao- 
tung when she was forbidden to do so by Russia, France, 
and Germany. In 1897 Germany seized Kiao-chau, Russia 
Port Arthur, and Britain Wei-hai-wei. China was about 
to be partitioned into spheres of influence when the process 
was stopped by the Boxer Rising of 1900 and the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty of 1902. But in 1900 Russia occupied 
Manchuria, from which she directly threatened Peking. 
This led to the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5, in which 
Russia was defeated. The area of this conflict is shown in 
Plate 84c. Five years later Japan annexed Corea. 


THE PARTITION OF THE PACIFIC 

The final scene of partition was the Pacific. This is 
illustrated by Plate 83a. In 1881 a British Chartered 
Company annexed North Borneo. In 1884 Germany 
annexed North-east New Guinea and the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago ; Britain responded, under pressure from Australia, 
by annexing the south-east of the island. In 1886 an 
Anglo-German Treaty assigned the Marshalls and some 
other islands to Germany, who agreed not to interfere 
elsewhere in the Pacific. Between 1886 and the end of the 
century more than 100 islands in the South Pacific were 
annexed by Britain and placed under the administration 
of New Zealand. In 1898 the United States annexed 
Hawaii, where her influence had long been dominant. 
In 1899 Samoa was divided between Germany and the 
United States, and in the same year, as a result of the 
Spanish-American War, the United States annexed the 
Philippines and Guam, while Germany took the Caroline, 
Pelew, and Mariana groups. The more important of these 
groups are illustrated by Inset-maps on Plate 82-3. The 
whole of the Pacific was now partitioned: indeed, the 
world was partitioned, so far as it was partitionable. In 
the whole world only Turkey (with Arabia and Mesopotamia), 
Abyssinia, Persia, Afghanistan, and China remained exempt 
from the control or influence of European civilisation ; 
and Japan was the only genuinely independent Power not 
of European stock. This was the state of things on the 
eve of the Great War; it is illustrated in Plate 92. The 
Great War came at the moment when Europe had com- 
pleted the expansion of her influence over the globe. 


\ 
THE GREAT WAR AND THE SETTLEMENT 
The expansion of the European peoples had gradually 
extended the range of their wars, so that they affected 
many parts of the world. But the Great War of 1914-18 
was the first in which all the peoples of the earth were 
directly or indirectly involved. And, just as the Treaty 
of Vienna (1815) was the first attempt to settle the general 
affairs of Europe, so the treaties which followed the Great 
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War were the first attempt to settle the affairs of the whole 
world, 

Daring the War the Central Powers were cut off from 
all contact with their outlying possessions. The German 
colonies were all conquered by: the Allies during the first 
two years of the War: German-South West Africa was 


“occupied by a force from the Union of South Africa; 


German East Africa was conquered, after a brilliant 
resistance, by British and South African forces with the 
co-operation of the Portuguese on the south and the Belgians 
on the east ; the Kameruns and Togoland were occupied 
by British and French forces; the German possessions 


in the Pacific were occupied by expeditions from Australia 


and New Zealand ; and Kiao-chau (in China) was captured 
by a Japanese and British force. The outlying territories 
of Turkey were also cut off, though only after hard fighting. 
Arabia asserted its freedom, under the lead of the Sherif 
of Mecca, supported by British forces and money. Palestine 
and Mesopotamia were invaded by British and Indian 
forces: these campaigns are illustrated by Plate 96¢. The 
resistance was stubborn: its collapse was one of the 
determining factors of the War. 

In the peace settlements these territories were all taken 
from the defeated Powers, and transferred to the victorious 
Powers. But they were not transferred unconditionally : 
they were given under “ mandates,” as trusts on behalf 
of the civilised world, subject to regular reports to, and 
supervision by, the League of Nations: a form of territorial 
control new to history. The redistribution thus effected 
is shown in Plate 96. German South West Africa was 
given under mandate to the Union of South Africa, with 
which (subject to the consent of the League) it will 
probably, in course of time, be fully incorporated. The 
main bulk of German East Africa (now known as Tangan- 
yika Territory) was given under mandate to Great Britain : 
a small area on the west being added to the Belgian Congo. 
The Kameruns were given under mandate to France, with 
the exception of a narrow strip which was attached to British 
Nigeria. Togoland was divided between France and 
Britain. German New Guinea and the Bismarck Archipel- 
ago were given under mandate to Australia, and the German 
part of Samoa to New Zealand. The small archipelagoes 
in the Northern Pacific were given under mandate to 
Japan; the nitrate-bearing island of Nauru to Great 
Britain. The German fort of Kiao-chau in the Chinese 
province of Shantung was given to Japan, but later, under 
agreement, restored to China. Thus the whole of the 
German colonial empire was divided among the victori- 
ous Allies, though not in absolute possession. Italy, alone 
among the greater European Allies, obtained no share 
of the colonial spoils of war. She was compensated, by 
treaty with Britain (1925), (2) by an extension of the boun- 
daries of Tripoli on the side of Egypt, and (6) by the cession 
of Jubaland, the part of British East Africa lying next to 
Eritrea. 

The territories taken from Turkey in Asia were similarly 
disposed of. Arabia became independent, under the 
Sherif of Mecca, who took the title of King of Hejaz, 


but was subsequently expelled by the Wahabi people of 
Central Arabia (1925): Arabia, however, remains one of 
the few regions of the world not subject to European 
control. Palestine was assigned as a “national home” 
for the Jews, under a British mandate. Transjordania, 
the desert region east of Palestine, was created an indepen- 
dent emirate under a son of the King of Hejaz, subject to 
British protectorate. Mesopotamia, or Iraq, was placed 
under a British mandate; it has been organised as a 
separate State with a king and parliament of its own, and 
the mandate is to be withdrawn as soon as it is securely 
founded. A dispute with Turkey regarding the northern 
boundaries of Iraq (the point at issue being whether the 
vilayet of Mosul was to be regarded as part of Iraq or of 
Turkey) was referred in 1925 to the League of Nations, 
and by it settled, without Turkish assent, in favour of Iraq. 
Syria and Western Mesopotamia were assigned under 
mandate to France. The limits of these Western Asiatic 
mandates, and the complicated racial problems which beset 
them, are illustrated by an Inset map on Plate 95a. Time 
and experience will alone show whether the system of 
mandatory control will work well, but it is the first attempt 
to introduce a method of common regulation of the control 
by European nations of non-European territories. Two 
main conditions are attached to every mandate: (1) the 
protection of native rights ; (2) freedom of access for the 
traders of all nations. Mandatory territories are divided 
into three classes: (1) those which may be expected 
ultimately to become independent States; e.g. Iraq ; 
(2) those which may be expected to be absorbed as part of 
the mandatory State under the same laws ; e.g. South-west 
Africa ; (3) those which may be expected to remain for an 
indefinite period in a state of tutelage ; e.g. the Kameruns. 


THE EFFECTS OF EUROPEAN EXPANSION 

The result of four centuries of expansion by the leading 
European nations has been, in effect, to divide the non- 
European world into two great groups of States. (A) Four 
huge world-states, whose interests range over the globe, and 
which control between them nearly two-thirds of the world’s 
land-surface and nearly two-thirds of its population. These 
four are the British Empire, the United States, the French 
Empire, and the Russian Empire; the minor European 
empires of Italy and Belgium belong to the same category. 
The French Empire, mostly of very recent origin, and the 
Russian Empire, which is continuous and on the whole homo- 
geneous, have already been as fully discussed as space 
allows. The British Empire, which is spread over every 
continent and ocean and embraces one-fourth of the area 
and population of the world, will be dealt with in the next 
section. The United States, now the world’s wealthiest 
power and industrial leader, wholly created by the expan- 
sion of Europe, will be dealt with in Section V. (B) There 
are only two groups of States not included in these 
giant empires: (a) the independent States of the ancient 
East—Japan, China, Siam, Persia, Turkey, and Egypt ; 
and (6) the States of Latin America, which have sprung 
from the Spanish and Portuguese Empires. 


SECTION IV 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Tur British Empire, which embraces more than one-fourth 
of the area, and more than one-fourth of the population, 
of the world, is the most remarkable product of the expan- 
sion of Europe during the last four centuries. It is spread 
over all the continents and oceans, and includes peoples of 
almost every race, and of every stage of development. 
It consists of a very large number of separately organised 
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communities, under every variety of government, from the 
military despotism of a garrison town such as Gibraltar 
to the complete democratic autonomy of Canada or Aus- 
tralia. The stages in the growth of this unparalleled 
complex of human societies have been indicated in the last 
section: it has inherited much of the work of all the 
colonising and trading peoples. But it is necessary to 
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comment more fully upon the historical geography of the 
principa] members or groups within this fellowship of diverse 
societies. The present section is accordingly devoted to a 
series of notes upon the chief members of the British Empire 
outside Europe in the following order: (1) Canada and 
Newfoundland ; (2) Australia and New Zealand with their 
dependencies; (8) South Africa; (4) India and Ceylon. 


CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND 
GEOGRAPHICAL FACTORS 


It is hard to separate the history of Canada from that 
of the United States. The two countries appear, at each 
stage, on the same map. They have from the first always 
been connected, and always contrasted. As the physical 
map (Plate 51) shows, they share between them each of 
the great natural regions into which North America falls 
—the coastal plain, the Appalachian Mountain belt, the 
great central plain, the Rocky Mountain belt, and the Pacific 
slope. They are separated, for the greater part, by a purely 
artificial line. Yet, by accident rather than design, this 
artificial division of the central plain corresponds with a 
real division: it separates the basins of the rivers that 
drain into the Gulf of Mexico from the basins of those that 
drain into Hudson’s Bay. And the physical map shows 
another contrast which largely explains the different 
history of the two countries. The United States offers 
to the navigator who comes from the Atlantic (especially 
south of the Hudson) a broad and fertile plain, with wide 
inlets and rivers, but with no clear passage (except the 
Hudson) through the ranges of the Appalachian Mountains: 
hence the immigrants to this coast settled down contentedly 
and did not for a long time spread inland. But Canada 
offers a rocky and forbidding coast, broken by a huge 
estuary which cuts through the mountains, and tempts 
the settler to journey on from its infertile shores to the 
chain of huge inland lakes which it drains ; and these lakes 
lie in the midst of the great central plain, near the sources 
of the great Mississippi River system. Hence it was that 
the French, who settled in Canada, went much farther afield 
than the English during the first century of colonisation, 
and were mainly responsible for the early exploration of the 
interior. While the English settlers farther south were 
hugging the coast, Champlain as early as 1615 had explored 
much of the Great Lakes; and later in the century Joliet 
and Pére Marquette and the Sieur de la Salle had explored 
the Mississippi and the Ohio, reached the Gulf of Mexico, 
and dotted stations through the great plains long before 
the English had found their way across the Alleghanies. 
These explorations are described elsewhere (p. 60) because 
they concern the history of the United States rather than 
that of Canada; but they shed an illuminating light upon 
the conditions in which Canada, took its rise. 


THE FRENCH PERIOD 


Plate 52 illustrates the early period of settlement and the 


explorations of Cartier (1534-5 and 1541) and Champlain 
(1604-35). Throughout its history, French America was 
sharply divided into two blocks, linked only by water and 
on land separated by a wilderness of trackless forest: 
(1) Acadia (Nova Scotia and New Brunswick), where 
Champlain made the first European settlement in North 
America at St. Croix in 1604, transferred in 1605 to the 
better site of Port Royal (Annapolis) on the Bay of Fundy ; 
(2) the riverine colony of Quebec, started by Champlain 
in 1608, and long confined to a narrow fringe of holdings 
along the river: beyond Montreal (founded 1642) there 
were only scattered fur-trading posts and mission-stations, 
chiefly of the Jesuits ; the chief of these are noted on the 
map. It was the river colony which was the heart of the 
French settlements. Acadia was never much more than a 
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bastion guarding the entrance to the St. Lawrence. As 
such it was exposed to repeated attacks from New England. 
It was twice captured (1628 and 1654) during the seven- 
teenth century and finally occupied in 1710 and ceded to 
England by the Treaty of Utrecht, 1713. Even then, 
however, France retained Cape Breton Island and erected 
on it the fortress of Louisbourg to guard the entrance to 
the St. Lawrence. On the other side of the St. Lawrence, 
the French controlled the south and west coasts of Newfound- 
land and the island of Anticosti, but as fishing-bases rather 
than settlements: the English settlements in Newfoundland 
were limited to the south-east peninsula of Avalon. - The 
narrow fringe of settlements south-west from Quebec— 
divided intdé seigneuries, in which the seigneur’s house 
served as a fort—was always in danger from the Red 
Indians. To the north-west of the St. Lawrence these 
were of the relatively backward stock of the Algonkins ; 
in the fertile lake-peninsula between Lakes Ontario, Erie, 
and Huron they were of the comparatively peaceful Huron 
tribe, among whom the missionaries did splendid work. But 
south of the St. Lawrence, in what is now New York State, 
the French were from the first brought into conflict with 
the terrible ‘‘ Five Nations” of the Iroquois (Mohawks, 
Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, Senecas), the most highly 
organised, but also the fiercest, of all the Indian tribes ; 
and the struggle with them formed a far greater part in the 
early history of French Canada than any Indian conflicts 
formed in the history of the English colonies. Far to the 
north, the English, from 1670, were carrying on a trade 
in furs from Hudson’s Bay, under a Charter granted by 
Charles II to the Hudson Bay Company ; but they made 
no settleménts, and they owed the foundation of their 
enterprise to two of the most daring of the French explorers 
and trappers, Radisson and Groseillers. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH STRUGGLE 

Plates 68 and 66 serve to illustrate the Anglo-French 
struggle for North America and the war of the American 
Revolution. These wars are discussed in the next section, 
and need not be dealt with here (see pp. 64, 65). Note, 
however, the three converging lines of attack upon Quebec, 
the centre of the French posts (Quebec itself is shown in 
Inset 68a): (1) The first and main line of attack was up 
the St. Lawrence, where Louisbourg had first to be captured ; 
(2) The second was up the great waterway of the Hudson, 
Lake Champlain, and the River Richelieu, which gave a 
direct passage by water, with only one portage, through the 
backwoods, from the centre of the English settlements to 
the centre of the French. This waterway is most clearly 
shown in Plate 66. It was of the highest strategic import- 
ance in both wars: it saw (round Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point) much of the most serious fighting in the Seven 
Years’ War ; and it was the line of advance for Burgoyne’s 
force in 1777. An alternative route was offered half-way 
along the Hudson-Champlain waterway by the Mohawk 
Valley, which led through the Iroquois country to Fort 
Oswego on Lake Ontario. These natural avenues through 
the mountains are still to-day the main lines of communica; 
tion between the Atlantic States and Canada, and between 
New York and the great central plain. (8) The third line 
of attack in the Seven Years’ War was over the Alleghanies 
to Fort Duquesne (Pittsburgh), and the French ports in 
the Ohio Valley.—In Plate 63 note the Proclamation Line, 
drawn along the watershed, and intended to mark off the 
area within which special protection was to be given to the 
Indians in the vast territory ceded by France in 1763. This 
Proclamation (which provided, among other things, that 
sales of native lands should not be valid unless endorsed 
by Government officials) was the first evidence of a new 
respect for native rights. It was resented by the Americans. 
But the principles of the Proclamation remained in force 
in Canada after the independence of the United States 
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was established ; they explain the difference between the 
_ native policies pursued in Canada and the United States. 


MODERN POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 

Plate 78-9 illustrates the political development of both 
Canada and the United States from 1783 to the present 
day. Here two features are of importance, (a) the deter- 
mination of the boundary of the United States, and (6) 
the internal development and expansion of Canada. The 
boundary question, which is illustrated by the Insets 6 and e, 
is discussed in the next section (p. 67) and need not be con- 
sidered here. Insets 79 c and d show the chief area of con- 
flict/in the war of 1812, in which, with the aid of friendly 
Indians, Canada successfully repelled an invasion from the 
United States, and in doing so strengthened her nascent 
national sentiment. 


FORMATION OF THE PROVINCES 
The first stage in the development of Canada was marked 
by the reorganisation which followed the Peace of Paris 
(1763) and the American Revolution. (1) Newfoundland 
was from the first a distinct colony, but its growth was very 
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1783. The end of the War of Independence brought into 
Canada large numbers (? 45,000) of loyalist exiles from the 
United States (United Empire Loyalists). They were given 
grants of land in the maritime provinces and in Upper 
Canada, above the French settled area. This increase of 
population led to the creation of new colonies. (5) New 
Brunswick was organised as a distinct colony in 1784, with 
its capital at St. John. (6) In 1791 the Canada Act divided 
the English-settled area of Upper Canada (later known as 
Ontario) from the French-settled area of Quebec, and en- 
dowed both with representative institutions. It was the 
United Empire Loyalists of this new province who resisted 
the American invasion in the war of 1812. The boundary 
between the two provinces was the Ottawa River. Their 
boundaries in the wilderness were unsurveyed. 

The vast and vague region of the north-west was left to 
the Indians and the trappers of the Hudson Bay Company, 
whose jurisdiction was undefined. Here, in 1811, a small 
Scottish settlement was planted by Lord Selkirk on the 
Red River—the nucleus of the future colony of Manitoba; 
but it remained under the control of the Hudson Bay 
Company. 
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slow, and even after 1763 it was hampered by the claims 
of the French to fishing rights on the southern and western 
shores—a problem not finally solved until 1903. To 
Newfoundland was attached the coast of Labrador: the 
limits of this control were not fixed until 1927, when it was 
settled on the line shown in the map. (2) Nova Scotia 
(French Acadia), so named at the time of its temporary 
conquest in 1628, became finally British territory in 1713, 
though Cape Breton Island was not added until 1763. 
In 1755 most of the French inhabitants were removed, 
British settlers were brought in, and a garrison was fixed 
at Halifax. Until 1784 Nova Scotia was regarded as 
including the later New Brunswick, which had been part 
of the French province of Acadia. (8) Prince Edward 
Island was organised as a separate colony in 1769; the 
first meeting of its representative assembly took place in 
1773. (4) Quebec, for some time after 1763, remained a 
purely French settlement, with undefined boundaries ; the 
Quebec Act of 1774 secured the continuance of French 
civil law and the Roman Catholic religion ; the promise of 
self-governing institutions, made by the Proclamation of 
1763, was not carried into effect until 1791, but the French 
settlers remained loyal to the British Government during 
the War of Independence. These four distinct colonies, 
all (except Quebec) enjoying representative institutions, 
were the nuclei of the new Canada which developed after 


NINETEENTH CENTURY GROWTH 

A second period of development began after the Papineau 
Rebellion of 1837 and the Durham Report. (1) In 1840 
Ontario and Quebec were reunited, and endowed with 
responsible self-government, which was also extended to 
the maritime colonies. Self-government was followed by 
a period of increasing prosperity. (2) In 1858 the colony 
of British Columbia was organised on the Pacific coast. 
Its establishment was rendered possible by the Oregon 
boundary settlement of 1846 (see p. 66, 67), which divided 
between the American and the British allegiances an area 
which had long been jointly occupied. But British Colum- 
bia was separated from the older colonies by a vast expanse 
of undeveloped country, still controlled by the Hudson Bay 
Company, and its trade connections were mainly with the 
American Pacific States. (8) In 1867 the British North 
America Act gave legal form to a scheme of federation 
agreed upon by the Canadian leaders. Ontario and Quebec 
again became separate provinces ; they were joined in the 
confederation by Nova Scotia and New Brunswick from 
the first, and by Prince Edward Island in 1873, but New- 
foundland stood out. (4) In 1869 the territorial rights of 
the Hudson Bay Company were bought out for £300,000, 
the Company remaining as a trading body. The half- 
breeds at Red River tried to set up an independent republic, 
but the rebels were defeated ; and in 1870 the Province of 
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Manitoba was created. (5) In 1871 British Columbia joined 
the Dominion of Canada, but her membership could not 
mean much until the vast unpeopled plains which separated 
her from the older provinces had somehow been bridged. 
The widely scattered provinces needed improved communi- 
cations to bring them into unity. (6) In 1867-76 the Inter- 
colonial Railway was built by the Dominion Government 
to link the maritime provinces with the St. Lawrence 
provinces. In 1881-5 the Canadian Pacific Railway was 
constructed across the continent, thus opening up the 
great plains and linking British Columbia with the eastern 
provinces. (7) The development of the western prairies 
formed the next stage. In 1874 the North-west Mounted 


Police was formed to maintain order in this wide region. 


In 1876 the whole area was placed under the control of a 
Lieutenant-Governor with an elected council, but the 
Dominion Government reserved legislative power and 
ultimate control. In 1882 four “territories”? were marked 
out—Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Athabasca ; 
they obtained legislative assemblies in 1888. (8) In 1905, 
the number of settlers having greatly increased, the four 
territories were reorganised into two provinces, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, with the same rights and powers as the 
other provinces of the Dominion. (9) In 1912 the boun- 
daries of Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec were revised and 
extended, so as to give these provinces access to Hudson’s 
Bay. All these territorial changes are indicated on the map. 

The development of modern Canada has mainly de- 
pended upon the extension of railway facilities for the 
opening up of the country. The construction of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway was the most important of these 
enterprises. But two other trans-continental systems 
have since opened up the country farther to the north: 
the Grand Trunk Pacific, chartered in 1903, and the Cana- 
dian Northern, built up by the amalgamation of many lines 
into a single system. These lines are now united under 
public ownership as the Canadian National Railway. 
It is the construction of all these lines which has mainly 
rendered possible the rapid expansion of Canadian popula- 
tion since 1897, and the exploitation of the illimitable 
resources of the country. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
DISCOVERY 


Lying at the Antipodes of Europe, and off the route 
followed by. the early navigators from South America to 
the East Indies, Australasia was naturally the last important 
region of the world to be revealed to Europe. Mercator’s 
globe of 1587 (Plate 496) shows that some rumour of the 
existence of a great continent or island in that region had 
reached the explorers of the sixteenth century, probably 
from the natives they met in the Malay Archipelago. 
But it was not until the period of the Dutch supremacy 
in the seventeenth century that any definite knowledge was 
obtained. Several Dutch sailors (notably Leeuwin in 1622) 
touched on parts of the south and west coasts. Then Tasman, 
in two voyages of 1642-3 and 1644, revealed the magnitude 
of the new continent. In the first voyage he touched on the 
coast which he called Van Diemen’s Land, but which has 
since been appropriately named Tasmania; he also dis- 
covered land far to the east, which he called Staatenland, 
but which has been rechristened New Zealand in honour 
of its Dutch discoverers; he returned round the north 
coast of New Guinea. On his second voyage he followed 
the south-east coast of New Guinea and thence (thinking 
he was following the same coast-line) round the Gulf of 
Carpentaria and along the whole of the northern and north- 
western coasts of Australia. His tracks are fully marked in 
Plate 87, and the idea of the shape of the new continent 
which he formed is shown in Plate 49c. What he had seen 
was not alluring, and nothing was done by the Dutch to 
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follow up his explorations. Dampier, in his voyage round 
the world, which is shown in Plate 59, touched on Australia, 
and in a later voyage (1699-1700) reached Shark’s Bay and 
revealed more clearly the relation of Australia to the Malay 
Archipelago. But when the eighteenth century opened, 
the outline of the continent was not yet disclosed, and, in 
particular, its best part, the east coast, was still unknown, 
while New Zealand was no more than a legend. 

The real discovery of both Australia and New Zealand 
was reserved for the greatest of English navigators, Captain 
Cook, whose voyages are shown on Plate 64, and, so far as 
they affected Australia and New Zealand, more fully on 
Plate 87. On his first voyage (1768-71) Cook traced the 
whole outline of New Zealand, and the whole eastern coast 
of Australia ; on his second (1772-5) and third (1776-80) 
voyages he completed the survey of the New Zealand 
coast, besides exploring many of the Pacific archipelagoes. 
The detailed exploration of the coast of Australia was 
completed (a) by Flinders and Bass in 1798, who discovered 
Port Phillip, circumnavigated Tasmania and showed that 
it was separated (‘‘ Bass Strait’’) from the continent, and 
(6) by Flinders in 1803, who traced out in detail the whole 
southern coast, and then resurveyed the east and north 
coasts. These voyages are shown on Plate 87. Thus even 
the outline of New Zealand was not accurately known until 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century ; the outline of 
Australia not until the beginning of the nineteenth. Interior 
exploration, in Australia, went on concurrently with settle- 
ment and organisation, during the next three generations. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AUSTRALIA 

‘“‘Happy is the nation that has no history.” Australia 
has been exempt from the misery and romance of war since 
the first contact of Europe with it. There has been no 
conflict between nations for its possession, and no shiftings 
of boundaries, while its aboriginals were too few and 
primitive to give trouble. Its progress in settlement, 
interior discovery, and organisation falls into four periods : 
(i) the period of beginnings, 1788-1828 ; (ii) the period of 
systematic colonisation, 1829-55; (iii) the period of the 
six colonies, 1855-1901 ; (iv) the period of the Common- 
wealth and of external expansion since 1901. 


BEGINNINGS 

In 1788 Botany Bay was selected as a convict settle- 
ment; and the first development began in the fertile 
coastal belt of New South Wales between the Pacific and 
the Blue Mountains, which shut off the unknown. interior. 
Convict labour made roads and harbours and laid out towns 
and farms, at the cost of the home Government. Perhaps 
a start could not otherwise have been made: voluntary 
emigration would never have peopled an undeveloped 
country at so vast a distance from Europe, with the United 
States and Canada so near at hand. A second convict 
settlement was made in Tasmania in 1803. There was a 
very scanty stream of free settlers from 1793, and in 1814 
the colonisation of Victoria was begun by a small free 
settlement at Port Phillip, near Melbourne—Victoria has 
never known convict stations. But the main development 
of Australia in its first stage depended upon convict labour. 
In that period of ferocious laws, transported convicts were 
often far from undesirable settlers. The chief event of the 
first period was the introduction of sheep-breeding in 
1799; this alone attracted ‘free settlers. It was not until 
after the Napoleonic war that any serious exploration of the 
interior began: then Oxley (1817) and Hume (1824) made 
their way over the mountains into the valleys of the 
Murrumbidgee and Murray. 


SYSTEMATIC COLONISATION 
The real foundations of the Australian nation were laid 
in the period of systematic colonisation, 1825-55. With- 
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out organised effort, a land so remote could never have been 
settled. (1) In 1827-9 a Government-aided settlement was 
made at Swan River, in Western Australia: it did not 
thrive, and in 1850 the colony petitioned for the admission 
of convicts. (2) The introduction of free settlers in the 
other colonies was made possible on a large scale by the 
Wakefield system, whereby land was sold at a good price, 
and the money was used to pay for immigration. This 
plan was adopted in a systematic way when a new colony 


_was planted in South Australia (1834), and the adoption 


of a similar plan brought almost a rapid increase in the 
population of Victoria from 1838 onwards: the annual 
immigration rose from 600 in 1821-7 to 14,000 in 1838 and 
32,000 in 1841. The area covered by settlement during 
this period is coloured pink in Plate 87. (8) In 1840 the 
transportation of convicts ceased to New South Wales, 
and in 1853 to Tasmania: it continued in West Australia 
until 1868. (4) These developments made possible the 
development of governmental organisation. In 1842 
representative government was introduced in New South 
Wales and in South Australia. In 1850 an Act was passed 
empowering the various colonies to set up their own systems 
of responsible government. In 1851 Victoria was separated 
from New South Wales, and in 1855 responsible government 
was established in the four colonies of New South Wales, 
Victoria, Tasmania, and South Australia. This ended the 
period of control by the home Government over the develop- 
ment of the colonies. (5) During this period the exploration 
of the interior was vigorously pushed forward: the work 


_of Sturt, Mitchell, Eyre, Leichhardt, and Kennedy, whose 


routes are marked on Plate 87, belonged to this period : 
these explorers disclosed the interior of Queensland, the 
Murray basin, the fertile area of Victoria, the southern 
coastlands, and much of the eastern part of the central 
plain ; in effect, they revealed all those regions of Australia 
which are best suited for settlement and for sheep-breeding. 


THE SIX COLONIES 

The establishment of responsible government might have 
led to a slowing down of immigration, since it put an end 
to the use of the proceeds of sales of crown lands for this 
purpose. But in the years following 1850 gold was found, 
first in New South Wales, then in Victoria, and later (1867) 
in Queensland ; and this led to a rapid increase of popula- 
tion, and to a growth of cultivation to feed the new-comers, 
while the development of manufacture in England produced 
a great demand for Australian wool. Accordingly the 
area of occupation, as shown in the map, was rapidly 
extended over the wide valleys of the Murray, Murrumbidgee, 
and Darling. In 1859 Queensland was organised as a sepa- 
rate self-governing colony. The development of Western 
Australia was long delayed; but during the ’80’s and ’90’s 
very rich deposits of gold were discovered ; and in 1890 
Western Australia at last obtained responsible government, 
and the number of self-governing colonies rose to six. 
The history of Australia during the half-century 1850-1900 
is largely occupied with constitutional problems not 
capable of illustration by maps. But this was also the 
heroic age of Australian exploration, when the barren 
interior was crossed in many directions by the Gregorys, 
Stuart, Burke and Wills, the Forrests, Warburton, Giles, 
Hodgkinson, and Lindsay, all of whose routes are 
shown on the map. To this period also belonged the rapid 
development of the railway system, mainly by State 
enterprise, which linked the colonies together, and opened 
great areas for settlement. In the later part of the period 
Australia began to take alarm at the establishment of 
colonies or spheres of influence in the Pacific by various 
European Powers, especially Germany ; and it was under 
Australian pressure that the home Government annexed 
South-eastern New Guinea (1884) after Germany had 
annexed the north-eastern portion of the island. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 


Closer contact and common external interests brought 
about in 1901 the combination of the six colonies in a single 
federal State, and opened the fourth period of Australian 
history. In 1907 the Commonwealth took over direct 
responsibility for the control and development of the vast 
area in the centre of the continent which, under the name 
of the Northern Territory, had been attached to South 
Australia since 1863: this large area was divided into two 
in 1926. In 1906 the control of Southern New Guinea was 
transferred to the Australian Commonwealth by the British 
Government. When the Great War broke out, it fell 
to Australia to occupy the German possessions in New 
Guinea and the neighbouring islands, and in 1920 a mandate 
for these lands, under the League of Nations, was entrusted 
to Australia, which has thus added an external empire to 
its already vast and only partially developed home terri- 
tories. 


NEW ZEALAND 


The development of New Zealand began later, but was 
much more rapid, than that of Australia. From the end 
of the eighteenth century there was a drift of stray settlers, 
mostly undesirables, to the North Island, where they lived 
among the Maoris, who were numerous (100,000) in the 
North Island, though very few in the South Island. In 
1814 missionary enterprise began, and established a strong 
influence among the Maoris. But the home Government 
refused to annex the island: their delay nearly led to 
annexation by France, who occupied Tahiti in 1838, and 
made a tentative landing on the South Island in the next 
year. In that year, however, the first batch of English 
colonists were sent out by the New Zealand Association, 
organised by the indefatigable Wakefield ; and in the next 
year, 1840, the islands were annexed by Britain, and the 
Treaty of Waitangi was made with the Maoris. The 
English colonists settled at three points, Wellington and 
Tauranaki in the North Island and Nelson in the South 
Island,while a Government settlement was made at Auckland 
(see the Inset, Plate 87a). But there were many troubles 
about land grants with the Maoris, who occupied all the 
central part of the North Island : in 1848 there was a general 
Maori rebellion, which was quelled by the tact and wisdom 
of the Governor, Sir George Grey. Under the auspices of the 
New Zealand Company, two very successful settlements 
were made in the South Island (which was free from Maori 
troubles)—at Dunedin (Otago) by the Free Church of 
Scotland in 1847, and at Christchurch (Canterbury) by 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 1849. In 
1852, having by that time brought out 30,000 settlers, the 
New Zealand Company resigned its charter. In 1853 six 
provinces were organised, each with a legislative council— 
Auckland, Tauranaki, and Wellington in the North Island ; 
Nelson, Canterbury, and Otago in the South Island; a 
federal council for common affairs meeting at Auckland. 
New provinces were added—Hawke’s Bay (N.I.) in 1858, 
Marlborough (S.I.) in 1859, Southland (8.I:) in 1862, and 
Westland (S.I.) in 1873. New troubles with the Maoris 
disturbed the North Island from 1860 to 1871, these years 
being filled with incessant wars; at the end of which a 
settlement was made so satisfactory that there have been 
no further troubles, and the Maoris have special representa- 
tives of their own in the legislature. In 1876 the provincial 
legislatures were abolished, and New Zealand became a 
unitary State with fully responsible government, its capital 
being fixed at Wellington. At that date the population had 
risen to 350,000, only thirty-six years after the annexation 
of the islands. At the Imperial Conference of 1907 New 
Zealand was formally recognised as a Dominion, and a 
large number of Pacific islands were transferred to its 
control by the British Government (see Plate 83a). In 
the Great War the occupation of the German part of the 
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Samoan Islands fell to New Zealand ; and in 1920 she 
received a mandate from the League of Nations for this 
territory (Plate 83d). 


SOUTH AFRICA 


GEOGRAPHICAL CONDITIONS 


Tuer history of South Africa has been in an exceptional 
degree dictated by its physical conditions, which are 
illustrated by Plate 89a. Like the continent as a whole, 
it is occupied by a great plateau, which descends steeply 
to the sea ; because of this steep descent, its rivers are not 
navigable and do not give easy access to the interior. 
The westward half of the country is dry, and in parts 
desert, with a harbourless coast. The southern coast, 
also nearly harbourless, is backed by successive ranges of 
steep and rugged mountains, which form the rims of 
successive stages in the ascent to the main plateau, 3,000- 
5,000 feet high. Only in the south-west corner, in the 
Cape Peninsula, are there good harbours backed by fertile 
and well-watered lands. It was from this point that the 
country was inevitably opened up, and the line of advance 
was necessarily north-eastwards. 


THE DUTCH PERIOD 


But the opening up was very slow. Although South 
Africa was the first of the extra-European lands suited for 
white settlement to be disclosed by the explorers, it was 
one of the last to receive any large influx of settlers. For 
nearly two centuries after Bartholomew Diaz rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope in 1487, and Vasco da Gama landed 
on the shore of Natal in 1497, Portuguese, Dutch, English, 
and French navigators constantly sailed along the coast 
on the way to the East, and watered their ships in Table 
Bay ; but it was not until 1652 that the Dutch East India 
Company established a fort and a small permanent settle- 
ment at Cape Town. It did not extend beyond the Cape 
Peninsula (see Plate 896) until nearly the end of the 
century, when the coming of French Protestant exiles 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes helped to settle 
the fertile stretch of the Stellenbosch province, beyond the 
Drakenstein Mountains, but still close to the starting-point. 
The colonists were allowed no semblance of self-government 
by the Dutch East India Company. But during the 
eighteenth century settlers found their way over the difficult 
mountain-chains which hemmed them in, and spread 
eastwards and northwards, scattering themselves sparsely 
over the ill-watered regions of the Karroo, and enslaving 
many of the Hottentots whom they found there. The 
four wide provinces of Tulbagh, Swellendam, Graaff Reinet, 
and Uitenhage were loosely organised, but the Dutch Com- 
pany found them difficult to control, and they were on 
the verge of open revolt when the subjugation of Holland 
by France (1795) brought an English fleet with a small 
army to occupy the country as a means of safeguarding 
the route to India. Restored by the Peace of Amiens 
(1801), Cape Colony was reoceupied in 1806, when the 
permanent English occupation began. 

At that moment the Dutch settlements—thinly spread 
in the districts farthest from Cape Town—covered the 
area coloured pink in Plate 895. Within this area, the 
native populations were the unwarlike Hottentots and 
Bushmen. But on the eastern frontier the settlers were 
‘beginning to come into contact with the virile and warlike 
Bantu peoples, now pressing down from the north and 
east: the first of the long series of Kaffir wars had already 
been fought before the coming of the English. Within the 
settled area there was a large slave population, partly 
Hottentot, partly consisting of slaves from Malaysia, 
West Africa, etc., imported by the Dutch Company. 
The Boers, having lived apart since the seventeenth century, 
still held the views of that period regarding slavery. The 
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English (who abolished the slave-trade in 1807, the year 
after the conquest of South Africa) were inspired by new 
humanitarian ideas regarding the native races; their 
cause was advocated by the missionaries, who were very 
active from the moment of the British conquest. This 
was the principal source of conflict between the two white 
races. 
BEFORE THE GREAT TREK 

Between 1806 and 1835 four events changed the course 
of South African history. (1) In 1820 a substantial English 
settlement was made in the Uitenhage province, about 
Port Elizabeth, Grahamstown, and Bathurst—near the 
Kaffir border. Here slavery was prohibited. This district 
was known as Albany. (2) There was a series of Kaffir | 
wars on the eastern frontiers, In 1811-12 the Kaffirs, 
who had invaded Uitenhage, were pushed behind the Fish 
River: this alone made the English settlement of 1820 
possible. In 1818-19 the Kaffirs were pushed back to the 
Keiskamma River, a neutral belt being left between the 
two rivers. In 1834-5 a very serious Kaffir invasion 
took place ; it was repelled, and the Kaffir territory as far 
as the Kei River was annexed and organised as a new 
province, ‘ Adelaide,” but the Kaffirs, though brought under 
British control, were not dispossessed. This settlement 
was reversed by the Colonial Secretary, Lord Glenelg, 
as unjust to the natives; his decision, inspired by the 
missionaries, aroused keen resentment among the Boer 
farmers. (8) In 1833 the British Parliament passed an 
Act emancipating all slaves throughout the British Empire, 
and providing compensation. The Act came into force 
in South Africa in December 1834, but the compensation 
available was inadequate, and the Boer farmers were 
alienated. (4) Meanwhile, in the background, immense 
disturbances were going on among the Bantu tribes. A 
formidable leader, Chaka, had organised the Zulus as a 
conquering army, and carried on slaughter upon a colossal 
scale in the regions now known as Zululand and Natal : 
it was this pressure which drove the Kaffirs upon the British 
frontier. A similar empire had been carved out, about 
1817, in the Transvaal by the Matabele, who had broken 
away from the Zulus, under their chief Mosilikatze. And ~ 
among the mountains of Basutoland the remnants of 
broken tribes were organised under the chief Moshesh. 
These big tribal movements would in any case have affected 
the course of South African history; they came at a 
moment when there were unrest and movement among an 
important section of the white settlers. 


THE BOER REPUBLICS 

In 1835 and the following years large numbers of Boer 
farmers, disgusted with the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment towards the natives, began to trek northwards into 
the almost empty lands beyond the Orange River: by 
1840 some 10,000 of them had left Cape Colony. There is 
nothing in modern history to be compared with this Odyssey 
of the Boers ; it. brought them into conflict with the for- 
midable empires of the Zulus and the Matabele, both of 
which they broke. The Boers (1) settled the Orange Free 
State, and defeated the Matabele at Winburg (1837) ; 
(2) other bands crossed the Vaal River and overran the 
Transvaal, where they established a loosely organised 
republic, or group of republics; (3) in 1838 some of them 
passed from the Orange Free State through Van Reenen’s 
Pass into Natal, where, after suffering a treacherous 
massacre at Weenen, they defeated the main Zulu army at 
Blood River. Thus, within five years, an extensive but 
undefined Boer empire, claiming independence of the 
British colony, had been set up in the north, and had 
pushed back the threat of both Matabele and Zulus. 

The British Government, at home and in the colony, 
had to determine its relations with this new power; and 
this problem dominated South African history throughout 
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the remainder of the nineteenth century. On the one hand, 
the British Government was unwilling to extend its respon- 
sibilities ; on the other, the ill-organised Boer States 
might cause serious disturbances among the native peoples, 
and the missionaries, then very influential in England, 
regarded the Boers as oppressors of the natives. During 
the twenty years following the Great Trek there were 
several experiments. (1) In 1843 the half-breeds known 
as Griquas, who occupied a vague area north of the Orange 
River, and the Basutos under Moshesh, were taken under 
British protection, to safeguard them against the Boers: 
they formed, as it were, a barrier between the colony and 
the Boer settlements. (2) In 1842 a British garrison occu- 
pied Durban in Natal, where there had been some British 
settlers since 1824; and in 1843 Natal was formally 
annexed, within boundaries marked by the River Umzimkulu 
on the south, the Drakensberg Mountains on the west, and 
the Buffalo and Tugela Rivers on the north. The Boer 
settlers in Natal resented and resisted this annexation, and 
after a time most of them retreated to the Orange Free 
State or the Transvaal. (8) In 1847, after a new Kaffir 
war, the boundary of Cape Colony was again extended to 
the River Keiskamma, while the territory beyond, as far 
as the River Kei, was brought under a protectorate with 
the name of British Kaffraria, within which the port of 
East London grew up (Plate 89a). Another Kaffir war, 
1850-3, led to the annexation of lands beyond the Kei, 
with Queenstown as their centre, and the whole region was 
garrisoned largely with troops enlisted in Germany. A 
fresh Kaffir war in 1858 led to the extension of the pro- 
tectorate as far as the Bashee River. Finally, in 1865, 
the lands up to the Kei were incorporated in the Colony ; 
while the ‘Transkei’? became a native reserve under 
British protection. In 1862 the eastern Griquas, removed 
from the south of the Orange Free State, were settled in an 
empty area henceforward known as Griqualand East. Thus 
the whole area between Cape Colony and Natal, occupied 
by various Kaffir tribes, was brought under British control. 
(4) Meanwhile the relations of the British power with the 
Boer republics had undergone several changes. In 1848 
Sir Harry Smith defined the Orange River as the north 
boundary of Cape Colony. He also definitely annexed the 
Orange Free State, as a means of dealing with the constant 
friction between the Boers and the Basutos; the home 
Government approved only on condition that full self- 
government should be given to the Boers of the Free.State. 
In 1851, by the Sand River Convention, the Transvaal 
Boers were recognised as independent. In 1854, since there 
was still unrest in the Orange Free State, full autonomy 
was granted to it by the Bloemfontein Convention. Thus, 
by 1865, after much confusion, the political geography of 
South Africa had obtained some definition. (1) There 
were two British colonies—Cape Colony and Natal. (2) 
There were two independent Boer republics, the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal. (8) Between these there 
was a series of native territories under British protection— 
Griqualand West, Basutoland, Kaffraria, and Griqualand 
East. These protectorates were, however, very vague. 
That over Basutoland was not made definite until 1868, 
when a British resident was appointed That over Griqua- 
land West was not formalised until 1871, when the discovery 
of diamonds brought an inrush of white settlers: a dispute 
about boundaries arose with the Orange Free State ; the 
_ British Government settled the dispute in its own favour, 
and subsequently paid a compensation of £90,000. 


CONFLICT WITH THE BOERS 
The aloofness of the British Government from the Boer 
republics did not last long. In many ways the interests 
‘of the group of white States were intertwined. They 
needed a common native policy; their trade nearly all 
passed through, and was controlled by, the British ports, 
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Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, East London, Durban. As 
early as 1858 Sir George Grey suggested that federation 
would be the solution of the problem. This suggestion was 
revived by Lord Carnarvon, Colonial Secretary in 1874 ; 
and in 1877 Sir Bartle Frere was sent to South Africa to carry 
the policy of federation into effect. Meanwhile the need of 
@ common native policy was being illustrated. The Zulu 
power had revived under Cetewayo. It threatened both 
Natal and the Transvaal ; and between the Zulus and the 
Boers of the Transvaal (now in a condition almost of 
anarchy) acute disputes had broken out: if war came, all 
South Africa might be involved, for the Boers were already 
on bad terms with other tribes. In 1877 the Transvaal 
was annexed by Sir T. Shepstone, under the terms of a 
Commission which empowered him to take this step if it 
were needed and if a sufficient number of the inhabitants 
welcomed it: the plea was that annexation was necessary 
as a means of averting wars between Boers and Zulus. 
But war between British and Zulus came instead (1879): 
it was so badly managed as to damage British prestige, 
but the Zulus were defeated, and passed under a vague 
British protectorate. In 1880 the Transvaal Boers de- 
clared their independence, and a Boer force invaded Natal 
(see Plate 89d). They won a success at Majuba, but large 
reinforcements were coming up, and they would doubtless 
have been ultimately defeated. The British Government 
preferred not to continue the struggle ; and the Convention 
of Pretoria was negotiated, whereby the Transvaal obtained 
full autonomy under British suzerainty. In 1884 the 
independence of the Transvaal was made more complete 
by the Convention of London. Having achieved their 
independence, the Transvaal Boers began to push outwards 
at the expense of their native neighbours. In Northern 
Zululand (Plate 89d) they set up a New Republic, which was 
in 1888 incorporated in the Transvaal, but was later (1902) 
added to Natal ; in Bechuanaland (Plate 89a) they formed 
“republics” of Stellaland and Goshen. This led to an 
expedition, under Sir Charles Warren (1884), which drove 
out the Boers, took Bechuanaland under a British protector- 
ate, and directly annexed the southern part of that country 
(1885) ; British Bechuanaland was incorporated in Cape 
Colony in 1895 ; Northern Bechuanaland remained a pro- 
tectorate under its native chiefs. 


JOHANNESBURG AND RHODESIA 

Meanwhile two new factors had emerged which opened 
a new period in South African history. (1) The discovery 
of gold in the Transvaal brought an inrush of new settlers, 
mainly English, who created the city of Johannesburg 
(1883) and brought immense new wealth to the country, 
but were denied political rights by the Boer Government. 
(2) The rush of the European Powers for African territory 
had begun (see above, p. 45, and Plate 88a): Germany 
annexed South West Africa in 1884; Portugal claimed 
a belt of territory stretching across the continent from 
Angola to Mozambique. The Portuguese claims were 
ultimately settled by a treaty of 1891, which defined the 
Portuguese boundaries as they now stand, and left the 
intermediate territories (now Rhodesia) open to settlement. 
This treaty, however, and an arbitration, left Lourengo 
Marques in the hands of the Portuguese. It became the 
chief port of outlet for the Transvaal. In 1887 coastal 
Zululand was annexed as a British colony, and Amatonga- 
land, immediately south of Delagoa Bay (89d), was taken 
under British protection. In 1888 an agreement was 
concluded with Lobengula, King of the Matabele, whereby 
he promised not to sell or cede territory to any foreign 
Power. In 1889 the Chartered South Africa Company, 
inspired by Mr. Cecil Rhodes, was formed to utilise these 
opportunities. In 1890 Mashonaland was occupied. In 
1893 a war with the Matabele, who asserted their suzerainty 
over the Mashonas, ended in the annexation of their terri- 
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tory as well as of Mashonaland ; and the new dominion 
to which the name Rhodesia was later given was formed. 
It enclosed the Boer republics on the north, as the annexa- 
tion of Bechuanaland had enclosed them on the east ; they 
felt that they were surrounded by the British power. 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Meanwhile there had been incessant friction between the 
Transvaal Government and the Uitlanders of the gold- 
fields, whose cause the British Government pleaded in vain. 
In 1895 Dr. Jameson tried to cut the knot by an ill-advised 
raid from Rhodesia. This put the Boer Government in the 
right, and opened a period of embittered negotiation which 
ended in the South African War of 1899-1902. In this 
war the two Boer republics combined, and for a time held 
the upper hand; but after an heroic and resourceful 
resistance they were defeated and their territories annexed 
to the British Empire: the war can be followed in Plate 
89a. In 1907, five years after the war, full self-governing 
powers under the British Crown were conferred upon the 
two former republics. In 1910 they were incorporated, 
as parts of the Union of South Africa, with the two British 
colonies. The protectorates of Bechuanaland, Basutoland, 
and Swaziland did not form parts of the Union, but re- 
mained by their own wish under direct British control. 
In 1914-15, after a Boer rising had been suppressed by the 
Union Government under General Botha, the German 
colony of South West Africa was overrun and conquered ; 
and in 1919, by the Treaty of Versailles, this territory was 
transferred under a mandate to the Union of South Africa. 
Rhodesia remained outside the Union: in 1923 Southern 
Rhodesia (south of the Zambesi River) received the rights 
of responsible self-government, less than a generation after 
its first settlement. Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
remain Crown Colonies. But the result of all these events 
was to turn the whole of Southern Africa south of the 
Zambesi, excepting only the Portuguese territory, into a 
single group of British colonies, dominated by the self- 
governing Union of South Africa, 


INDIA 


The bringing of India under,European influence has been, 
next to the colonisation of America, the most remarkable 
result of European expansion. It was made possible, and 
its character was determined, mainly by the political 
conditions existing in India itself, and these were the 
products of its earlier history. 

On the external side, i.e. apart from religion, philosophy, 
art, and literature, the history of India has been mainly 
the story of a succession of waves of conquest from 
Central Asia through the passes of the north-west. Thus 
came the primitive Aryans, the Greeks under Alexander 
and his successors, an endless succession of nomadic tribes 
such as the White Huns, and one Mohammedan conqueror 
after another from the eleventh to the eighteenth century. 
This long series of invasions accounts for the racial, linguistic, 
and religious complexity of Indian society, which is without 
a parallel in the world. Fig. XL shows the chief linguistic 
divisions of India, but it is impossible to give these in 
detail: there are twice as many distinct languages spoken 
in India as in Europe. The invaders usually spread over, 
and settled in, the rich plains of the Indus and the Ganges, 
but they seldom passed in large numbers into the more 
remote regions—into Bengal, or into the southern or 
peninsular part of India, which is a high tableland with a 
selvage of rich coastland, separated from the fertile northern 
plains by wide tracts of mountains and jungle. Southern 
India has therefore retained its Dravidian (pre-Aryan) 
languages, and has been the stronghold of native Indian 
(Hindu) culture and religion. 

What differentiated the European conquest from earlier 
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conquests was that, coming from the sea, it first affected the 
southern parts of India and Bengal, i.e. the regions least 
affected by landward conquests, and only later spread 
to the plains of the north and north-west ; that, unlike 
the earlier invasions, it never involved wholesale settle- 
ment, or any sudden dislocation of the Indian social system ; 
and that, by way of the sea, the conquerors remained in 
contact with their countries of origin, and, unlike their pre- 
decessors, were never merged in the Indian society. 


EARLY INDIA 
Five maps in this Atlas illustrate the state of India at 
widely separated periods before the beginning of European 
contact. The smaller Inset on Plate 2-8 shows the 
empire of Asoka, in the third century before Christ ; the 
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main map on the same plate gives the situation about 
A.D. 200; the larger Inset refers to a period c. A.D. 400; 
the main map on Plate 30-1 shows India under Moham- 
medan rule, eight hundred years later, in the thirteenth 
century ; and the Inset on the same plate shows the Mogul 
Empire in the sixteenth century. 

The empire of Asoka perhaps marks the highest point 
reached by Indian civilisation, as yet scarcely affected by 
external influences save for the contact with the Greeks in 
the far north-west ; and it certainly marks the nearest 
approach to political unity ever made by India with her own 
resources. But Asoka’s empire was a momentary thing. 

In the main map on Plate 2-3 a feature appears which is 
reproduced in all the later maps of this group, and which 
points to one of the most significant things in Indian history. 
It shows Northern India under the control of a power which 
had come from Central Asia and still retained contact with 
that region, while the peninsular plateau in the south was 
controlled by one or more indigenous States. Down to the 
English conquest this was the normal state of things in 
India—the foreign master of the north changing every two 
or three centuries. In Plate 2-3 the invading power in the 
north is the empire of the Kushans or Tue-chi, a Mongol 
people who came from Bactria, where they had been 
influenced by Greek and Persian culture. Their power 
lasted for two or three centuries, the normal duration of an 
Indian empire. Their greatest figure was Kanishka, a 
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strong upholder of Buddhism, whose seat of empire was 
Peshawar, at the mouth of the Khyber Pass. ‘The indigen- 
ous empire of the south was that of the Andhra Dynasty, 
which came from the Telugu country, in the modern 
presidency of Madras. 

The larger Inset on Plate 2-8 shows the rise of a second 
big native empire in India, that of the Guptas, which started 
from Magadha (Bihar) and subjugated the whole Ganges 
Valley (c. a.D. 400). But it never included the southern 
part of India, which remained under indigenous rulers ; 
while in the north-west Kushan princes still ruled, and 
there is evidence that the Sassanid (Persian) Empire had 
some hold in India. In any case, the Gupta Empire was 
shortlived, and was soon overthrown by an irruption of 
White Huns from Central Asia at the end of the fifth 
century. Then followed a period of five centuries during 
which India was free from foreign conquest, though there 
were occasional raids, as in A.D. 664, when the Moham- 
medans first appeared. The country was split up into 
innumerable tiny despotisms, constantly at war with one 
another, and constantly rising and falling. 


MOHAMMEDAN INDIA 

That period came to an end when, in a.p. 1001, the 
Mohammedan Sultan of Ghazni in Afghanistan began a 
series of raids and invasions which opened the Moham- 
medan period of Indian history. Thereafter the North, 
and sometimes a great part of the South, was always 
under Mohammedan rule, one dynasty overthrowing and 
succeeding another: in the south native Hindu States 
rose and fell, their boundaries melting and changing. 
India, in short, was a sort of kaleidoscope; but she 
never made any solid progress towards political unity or 
stable government or equal justice. 

The main map on Plate 30-1 shows an Afghan Moham- 
medan dynasty extending about a.p. 1250 from beyond the 
north-western passes across Northern India. It was known 
as the ‘“‘ Slave Dynasty,” its greatest figure, Kutb-ud-daula 
(who has left his memorial in the great Kutb Minar near 
Delhi), having been a slave. In Northern India, during the 
next three centuries, one Mohammedan dynasty succeeded 
another ; smaller Mohammedan kingdoms rose and fell in 


‘Bengal, Kashmir, Gujarat, and the Deccan—notably the 


powerful Bahmani State, and the kingdom of Golconda 
(near the modern Hyderabad). But in the far south Hindu 
States held their own, and were consolidated into the 
powerful empire of Vijayanagar, which checked the Moham- 
medan tide from the fourteenth century to the sixteenth, 
when it was destroyed at the battle of Talikota (1565). 
This was the state of confusion in which India lay when the 
European traders first touched its shores. 


THE MOGUL EMPIRE 

The Inset on Plate 30-1 shows the last of the Moham- 
medan empires in India, that of the Moguls, who, like their 
predecessors, came from Central Asia. Their power was 
established by Baber and Humayun (1525-56), the pre- 
cursors of the great Akbar, who was contemporary with 
Queen Elizabeth (1556-1605), and under whom the 
Mohammedan power in India reached its highest point of 
splendour. But neither Akbar nor any of his successors 
before Aurangzib (1659-1707) ever conquered, or seriously 
attempted to conquer, Southern India. The northern part 
of that region was divided into three substantial Mohamme- 
dan States—Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, and Golconda. The 
far south formed, until 1565, the empire of Vijayanagar ; 
after that date it was divided among a number of princelets 
called the Polygars ; while on the west or Malabar coast 
there were many petty rajas in the narrow strip between 
the Ghats and the sea, over whom the Portuguese had found 
it easy to-exercise control. These divisions also made the 
way easy, in the south, for the Dutch, English, and French 


to get a foothold ; and accordingly this was at first the 
scene of their most important factories. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CHAOS 

In the second half of the seventeenth century the Emperor 
Aurangzib undertook the conquest of Southern India, 
overthrew the existing States, and set up a deputy or 
Subadar to govern the Deccan from Hyderabad, who 
came to be known as the Nizam of Hyderabad. But the 
strain of this effort, together with the resistance aroused 
by Aurangzib’s abandonment of the religious toleration 
practised by his predecessors, was too much for his empire. 
Led by Sivaji, the Hindu Marathas of the west revolted ; 
even during Aurangzib’s lifetime their raids extended over 
half of India. After his death confusion grew rapidly. 
The great provincial viceroys became practically indepen- 
dent : the most important of these were the Nawab-Vizier 
of Oudh, the Nawab of Bengal, and the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
with his subordinate the Nawab of Arcot or the Carnatic— 
the coastal district in which the European factories lay. 
The power of the Marathas spread across India from Poona 
to Orissa, and seemed likely to dominate the whole country 
until they were checked in 1760 by an invading Afghan 
army at Panipat in the far north-west. The Marathas 
were a loose confederacy of military chiefs owning nominal 
allegiance to the descendants of Sivaji, and to their here- 
ditary Prime Ministers, the Brahmin Peshwas of Poona: 
the chief Maratha States, after the Peshwa’s, were those of 
(1) the Bhonslas, Rajas of Nagpur and Berar; (2) the 
house of Sindhia (capital Gwalior) ; (8) the house of Holkar 
(capital Indore) ; and (4) the Gaekwar of Baroda on the 
west coast ; but their limits changed so constantly, and 
their lands were so much intermixed, that no boundaries 
can be shown. Adventurers carved out States for them- 
selves, notably the Moslem adventurer Hyder Ali, who 
dethroned the Hindu Raja of Mysore, and brought under 
his rule a large part of the old empire of Vijayanagar. 
India was also invaded from Afghanistan in 1739 and again 
in 1759, and no effective resistance was possible. In this 
state of anarchy—no new thing in Indian history—the 
European traders had to arm for their own defence ; they 
were drawn into military adventures; and out of these 
were to come, for the first time in Indian history, political 
unity, stable government, and equal justice. 

The state of anarchy set forth above is illustrated by Plate 
65a: the States there shown are those with whom the 
English were to be brought into conflict in their advance 
towards empire. This advance was easy, precisely because 
of the age-long chaos of India, and because the Indian 
peoples, deeply divided and accustomed for untold centuries 
to obey foreign masters, had no national or patriotic feeling, 
and readily enlisted in the service of the Europeans. 


THE BRITISH CONQUEST OF INDIA 
Plate 65 shows, in two maps, the stages in the conquest 
of India by the English East India Company, which was 
in the main effected in the half-century between 1757 and 
1805 ; Plate 80 shows the completion of the conquest during 
the first half of the nineteenth century ; Fig. XLI shows 
the chief areas of the Indian Mutiny. 


DUPLEIX AND CLIVE 

The first step in making use of the anarchy of India 
was taken by the French. Their action compelled the 
English to intervene, lest they should be deprived of their 
trade by native princes under French influence. Dupleix, 
Governor of Pondicherry (1741), took up the cause of 
claimants to the two most important thrones in Southern 
India, Hyderabad and Arcot. By 1750 his candidates 
were enthroned, and French influence seemed to be supreme 
over the whole of the South. But the military genius of 
Clive checked Dupleix’s successes, and Dupleix was recalled. 
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in 1754. Nevertheless, though the Nawab of the Carnatic 
was now an English protégé, the more powerful Nizam of 
Hyderabad was an ally of the French, and in 1755 handed 
over to them the coastal district of the Northern Circars, 
to provide supplies for a French army. This was the only 
territorial acquisition of either side, and when the Seven 
Years’ War began the future seemed to lie with the French. 

In 1756 the Nawab of Bengal attacked the British factory 
at Calcutta. Clive was sent from Madras to regain it, and 
won the Battle of Plassey (1757), which resulted in the 
placing of an English candidate upon the throne of Bengal. 
Henceforward the Nawabs of Bengal were puppets of 
the East India Company, which had supreme power but 
took no responsibility for government. The Seven Years’ 
War had now begun. It brought about a new Franco- 
British war in Southern India, the result of which was that 
the French power was broken, and the Northern Circars 
were transferred to the East India Company. During the 
following years the hold of the H.I.C. over Bengal was 
secured. In 1759 an attack by the neighbouring Vizier 
of Oudh was repelled. In 1760 the E.I.C. replaced one 
puppet-nawab with another, and took over the direct 
administration of three districts, Burdwan, Midnapore, 
and Chittagong (see the Inset-map 65b, which shows the 
districts of Bengal). In 1763 the puppet-nawab revolted, 
and was joined by the Vizier of Oudh and the Mogul 
Emperor : 
and in 1765 the Mogul granted to the E.I.C. the Northern 
Circars and the right of collecting the revenues of Bengal, 
Bihar, and Orissa, which regularised the position; the 
Company undertaking to pay him a fixed tribute, and 
securing for him the districts of Cora and Allahabad, taken 
from Oudh. Even now, however, the Company did not 
assume the direct government of Bengal (except the three 
districts), but left it in the hands of the powerless Nawab. 
From this situation many evils resulted. 


WARREN HASTINGS 

The real history of British government in India began 
when in 1772-4 Warren Hastings took over the direct 
responsibility for administration throughout Bengal, Bihar, 
and Orissa, and created the first outlines of a system of local 
administration and justice. He also made a treaty of 
alliance with Oudh, which became the model for later 
treaties with Native States. 
the Council appointed under the India Act of 1773, which 
overrode Hastings, and took from Oudh the large district 
of Benares—the only accession of territory made under 
Hastings’s governorship. During the later years of his 
government (1777-83) Hastings had to deal with a combina- 
tion of all the great native powers, the Marathas, the Nizam 
and Hyder Ali of Mysore, backed by the French. The fact 
that, with scarcely any aid from England, he held his own 
against this combination and that Bengal was never 
invaded proved that the British power in India was 
solidly established. 

The India Act of 1784 forbade further extensions of 
territory, and this was the settled policy of the home 
Government. But Lord Cornwallis (Governor 1786-93) 
found himself drawn into a war with Tipu Sahib of Mysore, at 
the end of which he annexed certain strategically important 
lands which are shown in Plate 65c. His successor, striving 
to carry out his non-intervention instructions, looked on 
while the Nizam was crushed by the Marathas at Kurdla in 
1795: the result was a collapse of British prestige, and the 
formation, under French influence and with the aid of 
French officers, of a. new combination of the Marathas, the 
Nizam and Tipu Sahib of Mysore to destroy the British 
power. This was in 1797, when Napoleon was conquering 
Egypt as a half-way house to India; and this was the 
situation with which the Marquess Wellesley was faced 
when he came out as Governor in that year. 
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they were completely defeated at Buxar, 1764, 


This treaty was revised by. 


CONQUESTS OF WELLESLEY 


The work of Wellesley between 1797 and 1805 was the 
turning-point in the development of British India: it 
turned the British in India into the British Empire of India. 
The effect of Wellesley’s work is shown by Plate 65c. 
(1) He detached the Nizam from the hostile alliance by a 
definite pledge of protection. (2) He attacked and over- 
threw Tipu Sahib (1799), annexed the greater part of his 
territory, restored the old Hindu line in Mysore, under a 
treaty of subsidiary alliance whereby British protection 
was guaranteed and the Raja left his relations with other 
Indian States under British control: this was the model 
for all the future treaties with Native States. (8) He then 
proceeded to reorganise Southern India, bringing the 
Carnatic under direct British rule, and imposing subsidiary 
treaties upon the minor Native States, Travancore, Cochin, 
and Coorg; in 1801 the Nizam also was persuaded to 
accept a treaty of subsidiary alliance. (4) Wellesley next 
turned to Northern India. The misgoverned State of 
Oudh, long in alliance, was forced to accept a stricter 
treaty on the Mysore model, and to cede more than half of 
its territory—Gorakhpur, Rohilkhand, and the Doab (the 
land between the Ganges and the Jumna). _ Whereas 
Oudh had hitherto been a buffer State against the Marathas, 
British territory now fenced Oudh against these predatory 
chiefs ; and both on the north and the south the Marathas 
found themselves hemmed in by the British power. (5) 
The Marathas were engaged in fierce war among themselves ; 
Wellesley persuaded the Peshwa, the head of the con- 
federacy, who was being worsted, to accept a subsidiary 
alliance (Treaty of Bassein, 1802). This brought on two 
wars with the Marathas. In the first of these Wellesley was 
triumphant, and compelled the Maratha chiefs to cede to 
him (1) some territory on the west coast (from the Gaikwar) ; 
(2) Cuttack on the east coast (from Bhonsla), which linked 
Bengal with Madras, and secured British control over the 
whole eastern coast ; (8) Delhi and the country round it 
(from Sindhia), where the Mogul, now a shadow, had been 
under the control of the Marathas since 1773: the transfer 
of the Mogul from Maratha to British control may be 
regarded as the sign of British sovereignty. In the second 
war (against Holkar), Wellesley met some reverses, which 
were made the ground for his recall (1805) before his work 
was completed. The Maratha chiefs were all now in 
treaty relations with the Company, and a British subsidiary 
force, with a resident, was stationed at the Peshwa’s capital, 
Poona; but the Marathas had not yet been effectively 
subjugated. 


COMPLETION OF CONQUEST 


Plate 80 shows the development of the British power in 
India during the nineteenth century. After Wellesley’s 
recall there were twelve years of uneasy peace, disturbed 
by incessant raids of plundering bands (Pindaris and 
Pathans) from the Maratha States, encouraged by the 
Maratha chiefs. This brought about the final Maratha 
war, fought by Lord Hastings (1817-18). Its results were: 
(1) the annexation of all the Peshwa’s lands, and of 
considerable territories in Central India ceded by Sindhia 
and Holkar. The Peshwa was pensioned off: his adopted 
son was Nana Sahib, of Mutiny fame; (2) the imposition 
of strict subsidiary treaties upon the remaining Maratha 
chiefs, including not only the great ones, Bhonsla, Sindhia, 
Holkar, and the Gaekwar, but the descendant of Sivaji at 
Sattara, and other minor chiefs in the south: (8) the 
acceptance of protectorate treaties by the numerous 
Rajput and other princes in Rajputana and Central India 
who had hitherto paid tribute to the Marathas. One State, 
Ajmere, was annexed. 

The next important step was made by Lord Auckland; 
who, drawn into a war with Burma, annexed the three 
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provinces of Assam, Arakan, and Tennasserim (1826), DALHOUSIE 
which gave to the British Government control over the A period of advance almost as important as that of 
greater part of the eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal. Wellesley came with the government of Dalhousie (1848-56). 
From 1837 onwards anxieties about supposed Russian in- Dalhousie (1) annexed the Punjab, and organised it as a 
trigues in Afghanistan made the north-west frontier of model province—this brought India to its natural limits, 
supreme importance. Hence came the first disastrous Afghan the mountain-barrier of the north-west; (2) fought the 
War (1840-2) ; it produced unrest among the Sikhs in the second Burmese War and annexed Lower Burma or Pegu ; 
Punjab ; and it led to the annexation of Sind in 1843. (8) took Berar, by arrangement with the Nizam, in settle- 
During this period the Sikhs played a great part, because ment of claims upon the Nizam’s territory—it is still 
they controlled the Punjab (country of the Five Rivers— argued that the cession was only temporary, and that this 
Indus, Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, Sutlej) and the access to the rich country ought to be returned to the Nizam ; (4) within 
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north-western passes. The Sikhs were a warrior-sect of India, Dalhousie set himself to extend direct British control 
Puritan Hindus, never numerous, and limited to this region by refusing to recognise adopted heirs—in this way he 
of India: they had been troublesome since the sixteenth annexed (a) Bhonsla’s territories, which form the bulk of 
century, and in the early nineteenth century, under their the Central Provinces, (6) Jhansi, and (c) Sattara ; (5) on 
able leader Ranjit Singh, they made themselves masters of the ground of gross misgovernment Dalhousie suppressed 
the preponderantly Mohammedan and Hindu population the native government of Oudh (1856) and brought that 
of the Punjab and Kashmir. After Ranjit Singh’s death in province under direct administration. These changes 
1839 the Sikh army, made restless by the British activities doubtless tended to greater efficiency, but they helped to 
and failures in Afghanistan, became uncontrollable, and create the unrest which brought the Mutiny in 1857. 
invaded British territory in 1845. They were defeated, 

and a vague protectorate was established. The arrange- THE MUTINY 

ment didnot last, and in 1847 the Sikhs again attacked the The area chiefly affected by the Mutiny of 1857 is shown in 
British territory. This time their territory was annexed. Fig. XLI. In all its more serious phases it was limited to 
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INTRODUCTION 


the central Gangetic region, from Delhi to Allahabad. It 
had two foci: (1) Delhi, which was the centre of the Mogul 
tradition, and (2) Lucknow and Cawnpore, where the dis- 
contents of the recently annexed Oudh and of the heir to 
the dethroned Peshwa of the Marathas (Nana Sahib) 
came to a head. The Delhi centre was dealt with from the 
Punjab ; the Oudh centre from Bengal. 


LATER ANNEXATIONS 

After the Mutiny, the Government was very careful to 
respect the rights of native princes: it even, in 1881, 
restored the native line in Mysore, which had been sus- 
pended in 1834 for misgovernment. The extensions of 
territory were now limited to the eastern and western 
frontiers. On the east Upper Burma was annexed, after 
the third Burmese War, in 1886, but much of its territory 
remained under Native State administration (the Shan 
States, etc.). On the west, Baluchistan was brought under 
British control as essential to the right organisation of the 
frontier, and Quetta became an important military centre ; 
in the extreme north British control was extended in 1895 
over the Swat Valley for the same reasons, but in all these 
districts the administration of the Native States was not 
interfered with. In 1901 the frontier districts were 
organised as a separate province, with Peshawar as its 


capital. 
THE PROVINCES OF INDIA 

The administrative divisions of modern India, which are 
indicated on Plate 80, are mainly due to the stages in the 
British conquest. All the provinces set out below have 
legislative councils with partially responsible governments 
under the India Act, 1920. Each of the major provinces 
has a number of small Native States under its supervision ; 
the greater Native States, such as the Nizam’s dominions, 
Mysore, Baroda, and Kashmir, and the numerous big and 
little States, which are grouped under Rajputana and the 
Central India Agency, are under the direct supervision of 
the central Government at Delhi and Simla. There are 
more than 600 Native States, covering more than 700,000 
square miles, or more than one-third of the total area of 
India. 

(1) The Presidency of Bengal, as it is to-day, is only 
a part of the historic presidency: almost the whole of 
Bihar and Orissa was included in the Bengal which Clive 
won and Hastings organised ; and Assam was also included 
from 1826 to 1874. This huge province, too big for efficient 
administration, was divided in 1905 into two—Western 
Bengal (with Bihar) and Eastern Bengal and Assam, the 
latter having Dacca as capital. This division, which is 
shown in the Inset, Plate 80a, pleased the Mohammedans, 


who greatly preponderate in Eastern Bengal, but aroused 
fierce opposition among the Hindus. It was accordingly 
changed in 1911 into the tripartite division shown in 
Plate 80a. Bengal approaches more nearly than any other 
province to linguistic unity, the Bengali language being 
spoken by a large majority of the population. 

(2) The Presidency of Madras consists mainly of the con- 
quests of Wellesley in Southern India, together with the 
Northern Circars—one of the earliest British acquisitions, 
The province speaks three main languages—Tamil in the 
south, Telugu in the north-east, and Canarese in the west. 

(3) The Presidency of Bombay includes very diverse 
elements: (a) the island of Bombay, acquired in 1668 ; 
(6) certain small territories acquired from the Marathas by 
Warren Hastings and Wellesley ; (c) the lands of the Peshwa 
annexed in 1818; (d) Sattara, annexed by Dalhousie; — 
(e) the quite distinct province of Sind. There are many 
small Native States within the province of Bombay ; 
and many languages are spoken, including Canarese, 
Marathi, Gujarati, and Sindi. 

(4) The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh include (a) 
the lands taken from Oudh by Wellesley, and (6) the old 
kingdom of Oudh, annexed by Dalhousie. This dichotomy 
is recognised in the two capitals of Allahabad and Lucknow : 
Agra was the administrative centre only in the earlier 
period of the province. The ‘‘ U.P.” (to use a common 
abbreviation) are the true ‘‘ Hindostan,”’ the centre of Indian 
history, and include most of the famous historic cities. 
Their predominant language is Hindustani, either in its 
Sanskritic form (and script), when it is called Hindi, or in 
its Persianised form (and script), used by the Mohammedans, 
when it is called Urdu. This is the most widely distributed 
vernacular in India. 

(5) The Punjab is the province conquered by Dalhousie ; 
it has a number of Native States attached to it, notably the 
Sikh States of Patiala, Kapurthala, and Nabha. Its 
commonest language is Punjabi, a dialect of Hindustani. 

(6) The Central Provinces include the old lands of the 
Maratha chief Bhonsla, annexed by Dalhousie, together with 
other lands taken by Lord Hastings from the various 
Maratha chieftains. 

(7), (8) The new provinces of Bihar (with Orissa) and 
Assam have already been discussed. 

(9) The great province of Burma, created by the three 
Burmese wars, is not in any strict sense, save for adminis- 
trative purposes, a part of India, from which it differs 
markedly in race, language, religion, and social usage. 

The great districts of Central India and Rajputana consist, 
of innumerable Native States, supervised by an Agent for 
the Governor-General. 


SECTION V 
THE UNITED STATES 


By Rosert MoErroy,§Ph.D., LL.D., M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.Hist.S.; 


Harold Vyvyan Harmsworth Professor of American History at Oxford ; 


sometime Hdwards Professor of American History 


at Princeton 


Plate No. 51, North America 


In the history of Geography the North American Continent 
as depicted upon a modern map is the resultant of innumer- 
able processes. To think of its discovery as an event is 
misleading. Before map makers could draw pictures of 
the coast-line facing the Gulf of Mexico, for example, it was 
necessary for them to piece together the reports of the 
adventurous seamen who first touched it at various points, 
and to correct them by the more detailed information 
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furnished by later voyagers. Before the Florida peninsula 
and the northward sweep of. the Atlantic coast-line could 
be added with precision, it was necessary to piece together, 
interpret, and visualise the reports of innumerable other 
adventurers, to make trial maps, to correct them as new 
geographical facts emerged. Columbus returned from his 
first voyage (Plate 48) on March 15, 1493, confident in the 
belief that he had reached the region of Japan by a western 
voyage, and without a suspicion of the fact that a vast 
continent, and a far vaster ocean, really lay between his 
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actual landfall in the Bahamas and the goal of his endeavour, 
the eastern coast of Asia, the Golden Cathay which Marco 
Polo had-so convincingly described in his epoch-making 
Book . .. concerning the Kingdoms and Marvels of the 
Hast (1298) (Polo routes on Plate 80-81). Columbus’s first 
voyage had revealed only a few of the Bahama Islands 
and the northern coasts of Cuba and Haiti. His second 
(1493-6) led him only to a few of the Lesser Antilles, 
Jamaica, and the southern coasts of Cuba and Haiti. His 
third voyage (1498-1500) gave him a dim idea of the 
southern coast-line bordering the Caribbean Sea, from 
Trinidad to the Pearl Coast of South America; and his 
final voyage (1502-4) revealed only the continuation of that 
coast-line from Cape Honduras to Darien. When he died 
at Valladolid, on May 20, 1506, the nature of his discoveries 
was still unsuspected. His life’s ambition had not been 
realised and generations passed before advancing knowledge 
enabled the world to understand the nature of his real 
achievement, and to give him the proud title of the Dis- 
coverer of America. 


I. SLOW DISCOVERY OF THE EASTERN COAST-LINE OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


During those generations many adventurers whose work 
history has recorded, and more whose contributions remain 
anonymous, patiently added the information which enables 
the geographer of the present day to sketch with precision 
the coast-line of North America from Darien to the head 
of Baffin Bay, plotting the latitude and longitude of every 
mile of North America’s Atlantic coast-line. 

Among the most famous of the contributors whose names 
remain parts of the record called history are the Cabots 
(1497, 1498) (Plate 43), discoverers for King Henry VII 
of England, whose vague reports of visits to regions which 
the Northmen had visited during the years 1000-1347 
(Plate 42) laid the foundation of England’s subsequent 


claims in North America; Pinzon, Solis, and Vespucius, 


voyagers for Spain, who in 1497-8 followed the coast-line 
of the Gulf of Mexico from Honduras to Florida and the 
Island of Bermuda; Gaspar de Cortereal, who in 1500 
reached the shores of Labrador and discovered the entrance 
to the Hudson Strait ; Ponce de Leon, the Spanish voyager, 
who in 1513 started from the region of the present St. 
Augustine in the land which he named Florida, and followed 
the peninsula as far as Tampa Bay; Estevan Gomez, 
deserter from Magellan’s great expedition (1519-22: see 
Plate 48) around the earth, who is supposed to have traced 
the North American coast-line from Labrador to Carolina 
at some undetermined date between 1524 and 1526; and 
Giovanni da Verrazano, an Italian sailing for Francis I of 
France, who, in 1524, steered southward from Cape Hatteras 
and then northward to the regions now shown on the map 
as Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, entering en route the 
harbours of New York and Newport. But it is certain 
that there were many nameless contributors to the fund 
of information which, by the end of the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century, enabled geographers to sketch, though 
roughly, the Atlantic coast-line of North America. 

In 1534 Jacques Cartier carried the banner of Francis I 
of France from Labrador, through the Straits of Belle 
Isle, into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and located the Bay of 
Chaleurs, Cape Gaspé, and Anticosti Island. In 1535 he 
again visited North America in search of a passage to China. 
Entering the St. Lawrence River, he ascended to the site of 
the present city of Quebec in a search for a passage to the 
Pacific. At the rapids he found further progress impossible. 
The La Chine Rapids and the City of Montreal stand on the 
map to-day as reminders of that strange search for a land 
which lay on the opposite side of the globe. 

During all this period, 1492-1535, sailors sought straits 
(Plate 596 for search for the North-west Passage) which 
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would lead them through the continent whose westward 
extension no one suspected, and into the South Sea (Pacific 
Ocean) which the Spanish adventurer Vasco Nufiez de 
Balboa had discovered in 1513, by crossing the narrow 
isthmus west of the Gulf of Mexico. For years the idea 
persisted that the northern continent was a narrow penin- 
sula, like the Isthmus of Panama; and many adventurers 
besides Cartier sought in vain for some strait which would 
enable him to cross it. As late as 1606 Richard Hakluyt, 
an authority upon the geography of North America as 
known to his generation, instructed the expedition sent to 
establish the first permanent un-English colony in America 
to search out such a strait, and so to plant their colony 
“that the passage to the other Ocean [i.e. the Pacific] 
will be the more easy.” When Henry Hudson in 1609 
ascended the Hudson River to the site of the present city of 
Albany, he was searching for the strait leading to the 
Pacific ; and when a year later he passed through Hudson 
Strait, to discover and perish, deserted, in Hudson Bay, 
he was still intent upon the same quest. But the map of the 
regions north of the North American Continent is still in 
the making, and each adventurer, in his explorations 
toward the North Pole, adds to the facts needed for its 
ultimate completion. (See Section III of this Plate for 
outline of history of development of northern coast-line of 
North America.) 


II. THE ORIGIN OF THE MAP OF NORTH AMERICA’S 
WESTERN COAST-LINE 


From the days of the Polish geographer Stobnicza, whose 
map of 1512 joins North and South America, pictures in 
fair outline the Atlantic coast-line, and indicates the un- 
known Pacific coast-line by straight, ruled lines, to Balboa’s 
discovery of the Pacific in 1513, there is only a single year ; 
but that year has caused much speculation among historians 
of geography. Did Stobnicza know of the South Sea before 
Balboa ? or was his map misdated ? or did it represent only 
a fortunate guess ? No one has as yet been able to answer 
those questions with precision. We know, however, that 
Spaniards followed up Balboa’s discovery of the Pacific 
Ocean (1513), Espinosa pushing northward to Costa Rica, 
followed by Gonzalez, who in 1522-3 reached Nicaragua. 
Pizarro pushed southward to reach and plunder the rich 
treasures of Peru; and innumerable explorers followed, 
pushing northward and southward along the Pacific coast. 
Some are named in history ; many lie in unremembered 
graves. Chief among them all was the English seaman 
Francis Drake, who sailed from Plymouth on November 
15, 1577, traversed the Straits which Magellan had discovered 
in 1520, followed the coast northward looking for a strait 
leading eastward into the Atlantic, until he crossed the 
40th parallel, and then returned to England by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope, the first adventurer to carry his vessel 
around the earth, Magellan having been killed in the 
Philippine Islands. (Drake’s route on Plate 49.) Drake’s 
explorations, supplemented by those of Juan de la Fuca in 
1592 (if we accept the story as history), by Vizcaino in 
1603, and others less notable, completed the rough explora- 
tion of the Pacific coast-line of North America as far as the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca. 

Meanwhile there had begun Russia’s eastward advance, 
similar in many respects to the westward advance of the 
nations of Western Europe. ‘The lure for the early Pacific 
explorations of Spain was gold ; that for Russia’s eastward 
movement was furs and walrus ivory. By 1639 Cossack 
horsemen stood on the eastern extremity of Asia, gazing 
out upon the Pacific Ocean. In 1728 Vitus Bering (Plates 
64 and 79, a and 6) passed through the strait which bears 
his name, and in 1741, still intent upon exploration, he 
sighted the lofty peak of Mt. St. Elias, thus establishing 
Russia’s claim to Alaska. The discovery of Bering Strait 
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finally disposed of the old idea that the American Continent 
was but a huge peninsula projecting into the Pacific Ocean. 

The exploration of the coast-line north of the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca soon followed, and important information 
was gathered regarding the coast-line already explored. 
In 1776, for example, Heceta discovered the mouth of the 
Columbia River, and sixteen years later, in 1792, Captain 
Robert Gray ascended it, thus laying the foundation for 
America’s claim to the Oregon region. Meanwhile, Juan 
Perez and Martinez had discovered Vancouver Island 
(1774), which had been explored by Juan Francisca de la 
Bodega y Cuadra in 1775, by Captain James Cook in 1778 
(Route on Plate 64), and by Van Couver in 1792. The 
explorations of Cook and Van Couver in search of a north- 
eastern passage to the Atlantic are indicated on this plate, 
but more clearly on Plate 59, Inset 0. 


III. THE NORTHERN COAST-LINE OF NORTH AMERICA 


But for generations after Captain Cook’s third voyage 
(1776-80, Plate 64) mariners continued to seek a waterway 
north of the North American Continent, connecting the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans ; but not until 1854 was it 
found, Sir Robert McClure proving at last that America 
was a continent separate and distinct fromAsia, The details 
of this three hundred years’ search for the passage are more 
clearly presented on Plate 590. 


IV. INTERIOR EXPLORATIONS 


During the centuries which passed while the nature of the 
American coast-line was being revealed, other adventurers 
were discovering the nature of the interior of North America. 
Plate 51, therefore, shows the routes followed by the most 
famous of the explorers, Spanish, French, British, and others, 
from Ponce de Leon (1513-21) to Stefansson (1914-17). 

(a) Spanish—With Ponce de Leon in Florida in 1512, 
Balboa crossing the Isthmus of Panama (1513), Cortez 
penetrating from Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico (1519-21), 
interior exploration began ; and it never ceased. In 1519 
Pineda explored the northern coast of the Gulf of Mexico, 
penetrated beyond the Rio Grande, and mapped the 
Gulf coast from Florida to Vera Cruz. On his westward 
march he discovered the Mississippi River, which he named 
Rio del Espiritu Santo. In 1535 Cortez extended his 
explorations to the peninsula of Lower California. In 
1528 Narvaez had led an expedition into the region north 
of the Gulf of Mexico, to be drowned, with many of his 
followers, at the mouth of Pineda’s Rio del Espiritu Santo. 
For years the fate of the expedition remained a mystery, 
until, in 1536, one of his officers, Cabeza de Vaca, appeared 
again in Spain, with three companions, and tales of eight 
years of thrilling hardships on the borderland of a region 
with wonderful cities, with doors studded with precious 
stones. These cities, known to him only by rumours in 
Indian tongues which he did not speak, he ventured to 
identify as the long-sought ‘‘ Seven Cities of Cibola.” 

In 1539 De Soto, with 600 men, undertook the conquest 
of Florida, and from Tampa moved westward, to find his 
grave in the ‘‘ Father of Waters,” as the Indians called the 
Mississippi, and to be remembered, in disregard of Pineda, 
as its discoverer. 

In 1540 Coronado began his long search for the Seven 
Cities, to discover instead that appalling natural pheno- 
menon the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, and to prepare 
the way for the later conquest of Santa Fé. His best- 
mounted men are supposed to have penetrated to the 
centre of the present state of Kansas. But, like those who 
had preceded him, he sought not colonisation, but plunder, 
and this he failed to find. With the end of the expedition 
he returned to Mexico, to meet an end which history has 


not recorded. Before his return, Alarcon (1540) had 
explored the coast of California to 36° north latitude ; but 
the gold and jewels of the Seven Cities had not been found, 
were never found, for no such cities ever graced the North 
American Continent. 

Melchor Diaz, sent by land from San Geronimo in search 
of Alareén in 1540, lost his life in a vain effort to find him. 
Cabrillo and Ferrelo in 1542 and 1543 continued the examina- 
tion of the coast and California, but added little to the 
knowledge of the interior. Juan de Ofiate in New Mexico, 
and Alonso de Leon and Domingo de Teran in Mexico and 
Texas, extended knowledge of the interior within com- 
paratively narrow areas ; but when the seventeenth century 
closed, little was known of the vast interior of the continent 
north of Texas ; and when Fathers Dominguez and Esca- 
lante, three-quarters of a century later (1776), sought to 
penetrate from Santa Fé to California, they still faced 
a virgin wilderness. 

(b) French—During those same weary years the French 
in the north had followed Cartier’s route up the St. Lawrence 
and pushed westward from La Chine Rapids and Montreal. 
After an unsuccessful attempt to plant a colony in the St. 
Lawrence region, the French turned to the more congenial 
climate of the far south; but their operations in that 
region must be considered as re rather than 
exploration. (See Plate 52.) 

With the grant to Sieur de Monts in 1603 of a Com- 
mission to colonise a region ‘“‘ extending from the 40th to 
the 46th degree,” King Henry IV of France renewed the 
interrupted process of internal exploration toward the head- 
waters of the St. Lawrence. The leading spirit of the great 
adventure from 1603 to 1635 was Samuel de Champlain. 
A master of the science of navigation, a skilful cartographer, 
a graceful writer, intrepid explorer, and a soldier with some 
years of experience as quartermaster in the French army, 
he was admirably equipped for the task of building up a 
French Empire in America. 

Champlain’s experiences of 1603 along the Atlantic coast 
and over previously explored regions of the St. Lawrence 
were important, but his later achievements were epoch- 
making. In 1608 he founded Quebec ; in 1609 he discovered 
Lake Champlain; in 1615 he reached the distant Lake 
Huron. The master-pen of Parkman thus sums up his 
career: ‘‘ Samuel de Champlain has been fitly called the 
Father of New France. In him were embodied her religious 
zeal and romantic spirit of adventure. Before the close 
of his career, purged of heresy, she took the posture which 
she held to the day of his death (1635). His life... is 
the true beginning of her eventful history.” 

Joliet and Marquette, with five other Frenchmen, in 
1673, voyaged down the Wisconsin and Mississippi Rivers, 
exploring also the Fox and the Illinois, and left a written 
description of their discoveries. ‘Their work was extended to 
the south by René Robert Cavelier Sieur de La Salle, greatest 
of America’s internal explorers, who in 1669 had penetrated 
to the Ohio, which he discovered. His greatest achieve- 
ments, however, began in 1679, when he established Fort 
Crévecceur, on the Illinois River, as starting-point for 
discoveries southward. In 1680, when he returned to this 
fort prepared for his great adventure, he found it destroyed 
by the Iroquois Indians. Its garrison, under Henri de 
Tonty, however, had made good their escape, and rejoined 
La Salle at Mackinaw. After reorganising their forces at 
Fort Frontenac, Tonty and La Salle, with thirty French- 
men and a band of Indians, crossed to the. Mississippi by 
the Chicago portage and the Illinois River, and descended 
in canoes to the mouth of the Mississippi, which they 
reached on April 9, 1682, thus laying the foundation of the 
Imperial domain which La Salle named Louisiana. After 
erecting a cross inscribed: ‘‘ Louis the Great, King of 
France and of Navarre, reigns this 9th of April, 1682,” 
La Salle accomplished the tedious journey up-stream to 
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St. Louis, where he left Tonty to protect the interests of 
France, and returned to Quebec (November 1683). 
In 1684 he led a band of colonists from France with the 
-purpose of establishing a French colony at the mouth of the 
Mississippi. He unfortunately mistook Matagorda Bay, 
in Texas, for the mouth of the Mississippi, and, when the 
mistake was recognised, he boldly undertook to make his 
way overland to Canada to secure help. After three months 
of wandering and hardship, he was murdered by his 
followers and left to bleach in the sunshine of Louisiana 
which he had come to rule. 

Meanwhile Duluth, cousin of Tonty, had opened trade 
with the Indians roaming west of Lake Superior, and 
Accau, Hennepin, and many others had extended know- 
ledge of the rich district south of that lake. In 1697 Le 
Sueur secured a permit to work the copper-mines of that 
district, and in 1699 he led 29 men from the mouth of the 
Mississippi, where he had landed on returning from France, 
to the district now known as Minnesota, where he built 
Fort L’Huillier in 1700. 

From that date French explorations penetrated into many 
new districts of Louisiana. In 1713 Saint-Denis was sent 
to the Red River district to open a trade route across 
Texas into Mexico. His route (1714), marked D H, from 
Natchitoches westward to Rio Grande, is clearly marked 
on Plate 51. In 1719 Du Tisné began his explorations in 
the Osage and Arkansas regions and the establishment of 
French trade with the Indians west of St. Louis. In the 
same year, 1719, La Harpe began a series of expeditions 
also designed to establish Indian trade. The geographical 
by-produce of his four years of exploration was a trader’s 
knowledge of the region lying west of the Mississippi from 
the mouth of Trinity River, eastward across the Sabine, 
and northward into the district between the Red and the 
Arkansas, where his trail crossed that of the Mallets, 
who, in 1739 and 1740, explored the western area from the 
mouth of the Illinois River to Santa Fé and as far north as 
the southernmost bend of the Platte River. 

When Louisiana passed, in 1763, from France to Spain, 
therefore, the Mississippi Basin from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf had been roughly explored, and it was the French 
preparations for effective occupation which in 1754 sent 
Lieutenant-Colonel George Washington, of Virginia, across 
the Alleghany Mountains to defeat at Great Meadows, and 
to the commencement of his career as a world-figure. 
From this engagement, and Braddock’s disastrous expedi- 
tion, historians date the Old French and Indian War, which, 
in 1756, was merged into the great Seven Years’ War 
which banished the French flag from the North American 
Continent, in the adjustments of the Peace of Paris in 1763, 

But all these explorations had but dimly revealed the 
nature of the vast interior of the North American Continent ; 
and when President Jefferson, after purchasing Louisiana 
in 1803, attempted to inform Congress of the state of the 
country, he incorporated in his message a description 
of the new province so fantastic as to subject its author to 
ridicule. In 1804, however, he sent Lewis and Clark to 
explore and report upon its character, and between 1804 
and 1806 they penetrated from the mouth of the Missouri 
to the mouth of the Columbia River (November 7, 1806), 
which Captain Robert Gray had entered from the Pacific 
Ocean fourteen years before (1792), thus strengthening the 
American claim which Gray’s voyage had established. Their 
Journal, published a few years after their return to St. 
Louis in 1807, gave the first authentic information about 
the great North West, information which was speedily 
supplemented by Zebulon Pike (1806) and many later 
explorers. Of these only the routes of Long (1820), Smith 
(1826-9), and Frémont (1843-5) are shown on Plate 51. 


But the Oregon trail, the Santa Fé trail, and the Spanish . 


trail, the chief frontiersmen’s highways of later days, are 
also laid down, 
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With Lewis and Clark the long progress across the 
Continent, begun by Champlain two hundred years before, 
was finally completed. 

(c) English—In the field of internal exploration during 
the years just described, England played no conspicuous 
part. Her ocean-trained adventurers preferred to contend 
with her rivals on the sea rather than in the forests and 
plains of the interior of North America. Frobisher, Davis, 
and Hudson remained intent upon the coveted North West 
Passage (see Plate 59), and their successors, Button, Baffin, 
Fox, Cook, Parry, Ross, and the other British explorers 
shown in the list to Plate 51, had that same goal chiefly 
in view. Their contributions to the map of the interior 
were in the main incidental. Samuel Hearne, for example, 
made extensive explorations in the far north, between 
1769 and 1770, while seeking to reach the Coppermine 
River by an overland route. He succeeded in this task 
in July 1771; but his real incentive was the North West 
Passage, which was not discovered until 1854, when Sir 
Robert McClure penetrated from Bering Strait to Davis 
Strait. It was McClure’s voyage, built upon the work of 
those who had gone before, which solved the problem of the 
North West Passage. (See Inset b to Plate 59 for de- 
tailed map.) 

But the process of exploring the northern coast-line of 
North America was not completed by McClure’s discovery. 
Nansen, Sverdrup, Stefansson, their predecessors and their 
successors, while intent upon the Pole, have made and are 
making their incidental contributions to the map of North 
America (see Plate 77). 


Plate No. 52 


Successful colonisation depends upon many factors, 
not least important of which is geography, involving as it 
does the question of easy subsistence. The North 
American Continent, as described by the long line of 
adventurers who preceded actual colonisation, was an 
invitation to Europeans seeking to enrich their own nations 
and themselves by planting colonies. The abundance of 
fish was remarked during the Cabot voyages, and subse- 
quent explorers confirmed the report. The richness of its 
soil, abundance of its vegetation, and magnificence of its 
forests, combined with a climate resembling that of Europe 
in all important respects, added to its attractiveness as a 
region for colonisation. Its convenient harbours, especially 
along the North Atlantic coast, combined with its large 
rivers, offered easy access to regions which the geologist, 
Professor Shaler, unhesitatingly declared ‘‘ the finest region 
for the use of man that the world affords ”’ ; while the barrier 
of the Appalachian Mountain Range defined the area of 
early settlement and prevented the dispersion of colonists 
so characteristic of the early French colonisation of Canada. 
As settlement extended beyond the mountains, however, 
it was greatly aided by the vast waterways draining the 
central plateau: for the rivers of North America afford 
more navigable waters than all the streams of the vast 
continent of Asia combined; and the Mississippi River, 
later to play a controlling part in the expansion of the 
colonies, has more navigable water than any river except 
the Amazon. 

Immediately west of the coast-line stretched the finest 
forest area that has existed within historic times, outside 
the tropics; and the as yet unknown mineral resources 
offered the world’s largest deposits of mineral substances 
which have contributed to the development of man. Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, New Mexico, Colorado, with Old Mexico, 
have furnished more gold and silver than any other one 
mountain district; and the Appalachian region has fur- 
nished over $60,000,000 of the world’s supply of gold. 
And it is probable that no continent has contained a 
larger iron deposit than North America, while its deposits 
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of coal are about eight times as great as those of Europe, 
and greater than those of any continent save perhaps Asia. 
(See Plates 90 and 91.) 

Most of these geological facts became evident only as the 
continent became populous ; but the early colonial pros- 
pectors did not fail to mark the important geographical 
advantages offered by the area later to be known as the 
Thirteen British Colonies in America; and the fact that 
the physical conditions closely resembled those of Europe 
made colonisation by the Nordics a comparatively easy 
venture. 

Early colonisation of North America, save for the 
Spanish establishments referred to under Plate 50, 
began, so far as the United States are concerned, with— 


I. THE ENGLISH IN THE SOUTH 


With the end of the Spanish sea-power (1588-96) came a 
sudden change on the part of England towards the North 
American Continent. The Cabot voyages (1497-8) had 
given her a claim by virtue of discovery ; and the English 
seamen of the sixteenth century, by their victory over 
Philip II, had opened to her the opportunity to plant 
colonies without danger from prowling Spanish destroyers 
of the Menéndez type. In 1602 Bartholomew Gosnald made 
a trading trip to New England, whose success was a demon- 
stration of the value of cargoes to be gathered there. Mar- 
tin Pring (1603) and George Weymouth (1605) supple- 
mented the demonstration; and in 1606 King James I 
chartered the Virginia Company, whose task was the 
planting of English colonies in Virginia, which was defined 
as extending from the 34th to the 45th degree of north 
latitude. 

The first venture, made under the Plymouth sub-com- 
pany in the spring of 1607 by George Popham at the 
mouth of the Kennebec River in Maine, failed immediately, 
and in 1608 was abandoned. But that of the London 
Company at Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607 succeeded after 
a period of distressing hardships. To it is accorded the 
honour of being the first permanent English colony in 
America. 


II. THE DUTCH 


The establishment of Jamestown (1607) and the granting 
of its new geographical area to the London sub-company 
of the Virginia Company (1609) were immediately followed 
by the assertion by the States-General of Holland, in 1614, 
of its sovereignty over the region lying between the 40th 
and the 45th parallels north latitude. The Dutch further- 
more established in 1614 a trading-post on Manhattan Island, 
and an interior collecting-station near the present site 
of Albany. Thus at the very outset did the Dutch seize 
upon the two strategic trading-points of the continent, 
and they at once followed up their advantage by opening 
a lively fur trade with the “ far Indians.” 

Cautiously with keen eyes for points of trading advantage 
the Dutch next occupied other points within the limits of 
their territorial claims, Bergen, New Jersey (1617), Fort 
Nassau (opposite the site now occupied by Philadelphia) 
(1623), Good Hope (now Hartford, Connecticut) (1628). 
Their aim was soon manifest to occupy the Hudson, the 
Delaware, and the Connecticut Rivers, and make good their 
somewhat vague claim based upon the voyage of Henry 
Hudson in 1609 by actual occupation. In 1625 they 
gave further proof of this intention by sending over two 
shiploads of cattle, horses, sheep, and swine. These, 
distributed among the colonists who had arrived in 1623, 
made what had at first been mere trading-stations into 
colonies. 

By 1626 New Netherland, as the Dutch called their 
province, had become in truth a real colony ; but it was 
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coveted by England, who considered its territory her own, 
and was conquered by her in 1664, its name being changed 
to New York. Nine years later in 1673 however, the 
Dutch recaptured it and restored its Dutch name; but in 
the Peace of Westminster in 1674 it again became New 
York and remained English until the American Revolution. 


III. THE FRENCH SETTLEMENTS 


In 1603 the King, Henry IV of France, granted to Sieur 
de Monts authority to colonise ‘‘ from the 40th to the 46th 
degree’ north latitude; and in 1604 de Monts made a 
settlement at the mouth of the St. Croix River ; but the site 
proved unsuitable and the colony was promptly removed to 
the eastern side of the Bay of Fundy, to found Port Royal. 
De Monts then returned to France, with his associate 
Samuel de Champlain, whose later explorations in the west 
are described under Plate 51, section (6), and included 
the establishment of Quebec in 1608. Port Royal was 
re-established in 1610 by Poutrincourt, who placed his 
son, Biencourt, in command ; but in 1613 it was captured 
and burned by an English expedition from Virginia, under 
Captain Argall, who on his return journey toward James- 
town forced the Dutch in New Netherlands to raise the 
British flag. But it gave place again to the Dutch flag 
as soon as Argall’s sails had disappeared below the horizon. 

From the departure of Argall from Nova Scotia to the 
final cession of the peninsula to England in the settlement 
of Utrecht, in 1713, its French inhabitants suffered many 
vicissitudes, passing from French to English, from English 
to French control with pathetic frequency, as the dates on 
the map indicate. 

In general, the French proved to be slow colonisers, and 
when the seventeenth century closed there was little, within 
the area now known as the United States, to mark the 
efforts of her early adventurers save the substantial addi- 
tions which they had made to the maps of her northern 
areas, the Mississippi Valley, and the regions along the 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico. It has been estimated that in 
1700 there were not more than 1,000 French settlers living 
within the vast region south of the St. Lawrence, in which 
Frenchmen had done so much by way of exploration. 


IV. ENGLISH IN THE NORTH 


In striking contrast with the failure of French colonisation 
south of the mouth of the St. Lawrence River, the English 
colonies had made during the seventeenth century most 
encouraging progress, despite the fact that their first settle- 
ments came after those both of the French and of the 
Dutch. 

It was to the New Netherland Company that the Pilgrims 
made the first application when planning their migration to 
America ; but they demanded military protection, which 
the New Netherland Company, soon to be superseded by 
the Dutch West India Company, could not promise. 
The Pilgrims therefore turned to the London Company 
and secured permission to settle within its grant; but a 
storm intervened and drove them to Cape Cod, within the 
territory of the Plymouth Company. Here the Mayflower 
anchored on December 16, Old Style, or December 26 
according to the present calendar, and nine days later 
the Pilgrim colony began to build their town and with it 
the History of New England. ; 

At once religious differences began the process of sifting 
the wheat of English dissenters, whose vanguard the Puri- 
tans had become. The Pilgrims at Plymouth had come 
to America as separatists ; but the larger colony at Massa- 
chusetts Bay which had followed them was planted by 
Nonconformists, who were seeking a home where their 
ideas of the relationship between Church and State might 
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dominate. | They held a royal charter, granted in 1628, 
which gave to them or rather to certain gentlemen still in 
England, all lands lying between points three miles north 
of the Merrimac River and three miles south of the Charles 
River, while the Pilgrims at Plymouth were in effect 
squatters, their patent having reference to regions quite 
distant from their present settlement. 

The Nonconformists’ first colony was planted at Salem 
in 1628, but times in England were troubled, and many 
other Nonconformists were eager to join them. Therefore 
in 1629 it was decided to bring the charter to Massachusetts, 
and with it came “ the great emigration ” of 1630, a thou- 
sand Nonconformists who laid the foundations of Boston, 
Charleston, Roxbury, Dorchester, Watertown, and New- 
town, later called Cambridge. Distrustful of Pilgrim 
separatists, Roman Catholics, and Church of England 
men alike, they spread themselves over the region, each 
group rapidly reinforced by Nonconformists from England. 
Within ten years 20,000 immigrants had landed in Massa- 
chusetts ; and religious differences within the sect itself 
had driven Roger Williams to Rhode Island, where he 
founded Providence in 1636, and Mrs. Anne Hutchinson 
to the island of Aquidneck (1637). Pocassett (later 
Portsmouth), Newport, and Warwick soon arose in the 
same region. In 1643 Roger Williams secured from the 
Commissioners of Plantations, appointed by the London 
Parliament, a document called the Patent of Providence 
Plantations, which granted to the Rhode Island towns the 
“full power and authority to rule themselves, and such 
others as shall hereafter inhabit within any part of the 
said tract,’’ but no use was made of this power until 1647. 

Other religious controversies drove Massachusetts men 
to Hartford, Wethersfield, and Windsor (1635-6); and in 
1639 these towns joined into a miniature republic under a 
constitution called the ‘‘ Fundamental Orders of Connecti- 
cut,’ which James Bryce has declared the “ first truly 
political written Constitution in History.” It was indeed 
the first written Constitution that created a Government. 

Still other religious differences sent other Massachusetts 


_ colonists under John Davenport and Theophilus Eaton to 


found New Haven in 1638, and Milford and Guilford, 
Connecticut, in 1639. Stamford was added to the group in 
1640, and in 1643 these four towns united into the republic 
of New Haven; but in that same year, 1643, Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Haven together 
organised the New England Confederation, which bound 
them together in a loose and ineffective Union until 1684. 

The history of these three Confederations, Connecticut, 
New Haven, and the New England Confederation, is rich 
in lessons for all men seeking to understand the difficulties 
incident to confederate government, whatever its size, 
or the character of its constitution. 

Before the New England Confederation had completed 
its second decade King Charles II in 1662 had joined the 
Republic of New Haven and the Republic of Connecticut 
into one colony by means of a charter so liberal in character 
that it was kept as the fundamental law of Connecticut 
even after the Revolution had separated it from Great 
Britain, and indeed down to 1818. 

The hasty grants, made sometimes to companies, some- 
times to individuals, took too little cognisance of the extent 
of earlier grants, and as a result there were many rival 
claims to identical areas, a fact which caused endless strife 
and litigation, not alone between nations claiming identical 
areas, but between chartered English colonies and individual 
promoters of English colonies. The conditions under which 
settlement began in Maine and New Hampshire, for example, 
caused generations of local conflicts. There were many 
settlements in Maine, besides the French settlements, 
before the grant to Gorges fron the Council in 1635, and 
therefore before his subsequent charter from the King, 
but they were subject to no external government until 
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Captain William Gorges arrived in 1636 to act as Deputy 
Governor under the terms of that grant. These settle- 
ments were in general projections from Massachusetts, 
and in 1668 their inhabitants petitioned to be taken under 
the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, which had formerly 
exercised a sort of vague control over them. Four 
commissioners were therefore sent to Maine from Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and in July 1668 assumed jurisdiction ‘‘ by 
virtue of their charter.” But protests from Gorges con- 
tinued until March 1677-8, when he sold his title to Massa- 
chusetts for £1,250. On March 17, 1679-80, Massachusetts 
took formal possession by proclamation, and Maine con- 
tinued to be a part of Massachusetts until long after the 
peace of 1783. 

The first settlement in New Hampshire was made at 
Little Harbour in 1623 by a Scotchman, David Thomp- 
son, who had received a patent from the Council of New 
England in 1622. He lived at Little Harbour until 1626, 
when he removed to Thompson Island in Boston Harbour. 
Edward Hilton, a London fishmonger, settled at Hilton’s 
Point (Dover Neck) shortly after Thompson’s departure, 
and in 1630 secured a patent from the Council of New 
England which he and his associates soon sold to some 
merchants of Bristol. These in turn transferred their claim, 
or at least part of it, to Lord Say, Lord Brook, and other 
friends of Massachusetts, who in 1632 sent over a number of 
settlers from England. For several years there was no 
authorised Government, and the question of ownership was 
complicated by the fact that in 1629 Mason and Gorges had 
obtained a patent to the region between the Merrimac 
and the Kennebec. 

Massachusetts was anxious to bring the entire region 
under her control, and as confusion succeeded confusion 
the inhabitants tended more and more to seek the protec- 
tion of her stable Government. Therefore in 1641 by 
the Act of Union, the Piscataqua Settlements became part 
of Massachusetts ; but the rival claimants continued to 
assert their claims until 1679, when the Crown granted to 
New Hampshire a separate charter and Government. 
A state Constitution was formed in 1776, and thus New 
Hampshire became one of the Original Thirteen States, and 
her three delegates, Bartlett, Whipple, and Thornton, 
signed the Declaration of Independence. 


V. ENGLISH IN THE SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL AREAS 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


The middle and southern sections of the Atlantic coast 
had, meanwhile, received settlements destined to become 
the nuclei of future States. In 1638 Swedish colonists 
landed on the west shore of Delaware Bay and purchased 
from the Indians lands in the neighbourhood of the present 
Newcastle and Wilmington, calling the region New Sweden. 
They built Fort Christina, whose presence was at once 
resented by the Dutch at Fort Nassau. For a dozen 
years the colony of New Sweden was suffered to remain, 
but in 1655 it was taken by the Dutch, only to pass at last 
with other Dutch possessions to Great Britain in the 
final adjustments of 1674. (See Section II of discussion of 
Plate 52.) 

It was embraced in the Penn grant of 1682, and continued 
under the Government of Pennsylvania until after the 
Declaration of Independence, becoming the State of 
Delaware in September 1776. 

St. Mary’s, in Maryland, was founded by Lord Balti- 
more in 1634; Albemarle, in North Carolina, was settled 
by Virginia dissenters in 1653; Charleston, in South 
Carolina, was founded in 1670. Thus by 1689 the English 
had a working basis in all of the original Thirteen States 
save Georgia, which was founded in 1733 by James Ogle- 
thorpe, with Savannah as its nucleus. 

Plate 52 indicates by colour the areas of these English 
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colonies as they appeared at the time of the “ Glorious 
Revolution ’’ (1689); actual colonial establishments are 
in solid colours, and colonial claims to unsettled areas in 
lighter tints; while the insets indicate the complicated 
conditions of an earlier epoch. . 

Plate 63. This represents North America, and parti- 
cularly the area of the present United States, as it was 
from 1689 to 1783. The changes which the political 
geography of North America underwent during this long 
period of conflict were of course colossal ; but throughout 
the geography of the individual English colonies in 
America remained practically unaltered. The thirteenth, 
Georgia, was, however, chartered in 1732, to be taken 
over by King George II as a royal province in 1752. Its 
three delegates, Gwinnett, Hall, and Walton, signed the 
Declaration of Independence in 1776, but its first Constitu- 
tion was not adopted until a year later. 

So far as the eastern sections were concerned, however, 
the boundaries of all the colonies save Georgia were well 
defined by the accession of William and Mary in the English 
Revolution of 1688. But the vague ideas prevailing when 
the charters were granted had left the question of their 
western areas sadly complicated. The phrase, westward 
from sea to sea, or its equivalent was the dominant motif 
in the colonial charters and in it lay, even before the war 
period inaugurated by the coming of William and Mary, the 
seeds of intercolonial strife. 

With the accession of King William lapsed the Stuart 
policy of destroying colonial charters and consolidating old 
areas into new administrative units. The news of King 
William’s landing in England had been the signal for the 
restoration of banished charters and the re-establishment of 
the popular Governments which the plans of King James II 
had menaced. 

The period of seventy-four years which followed (1689- 
1763) was dominated by a series of wars between England 
and France, each of which was reflected in corresponding 
conflicts in America. These were: 


I. The War of the Palatinate, called in America King 
William’s War, 1689-97. 
II. The War of the Spanish Succession, called in 
America Queen Anne’s War, 1701-13. 
III. The War of the Austrian Succession, known in 
America as King George’s War, 1744-8. 
IV. The Seven Years’ War (1756-63), which the Ameri- 
cans called the French and Indian War (1754-63). 


The distressing era closed with the victory of James 
Wolfe on the Plains of Abraham, in which Wolfe and his 
gallant French antagonist, Montcalm, were killed, and by 
which the rivalry between England and France for possession 
of North America was decided in favour of England. The 
capture of Quebec (1759) is properly classed among the 
world’s decisive battles, for it altered the course of history. 
The Peace of Paris (1763) which marked the final settlement 
stripped France of all of her North American possessions 
with the exception of two small islands in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. To Great Britain she ceded her territory east 
of the Mississippi River. To Spain, her ally, she ceded her 
dominions west of the Mississippi, with the Island of New 
Orleans which controlled the navigation of that commercial 
highway of the west, but under the treaty Great Britain 
was to enjoy the right of freely using its navigable waters. 

Spain on her part ceded to the victorious English her 
colony of Florida in exchange for Havana, which British 
troops had seized during the conflict. 

The world aspects of this epoch-making Peace of Paris 
are shown in Plate 64. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the importance of this settlement in the history of the 
British Colonies in America. Relieved of the hitherto ever- 
present fear of a French invasion from Canada, and provided 
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with native-born leaders like Washington, who had proved 
their worth, they were free to turn their attention to the 
defence of the free institutions which they had developed, 
partly through the liberal provisions of royal charters, 
partly by virtue of English traditions which they had 
brought with them during the migrations of the era of 
colonisation. 

Even before the end of the Seven Years’ War (1756-63), 
changes had taken place in England which presaged new 
conflicts. In 1760 George III had become King of England. 
The failure of the Navigation Acts, by reason of the colonists’ 
skill in the art of smuggling, had impelled his revenue 
officers to demand Writs of Assistance in 1761, and inter- 
preting their meaning, James Otis had boldly denounced 
them as “ a kind of power, the exercise of which cost one 
King of England his head and another his throne.” But 
the fierce political conflicts which followed, and which led 
straight toward revolution, affected individual rights and 
existing liberal institutions rather than colonial boundary 
lines. 

In the year of the Great Peace, 1763, however, the 
royal hand was stretched out to control the Colonies’ 
hinterland. By Royal Proclamation of October 7, 1763, 
it was provided ‘“‘ that no Governor or Commander-in-Chief 
of our Colonies or plantations in America, do presume 
« « . until our further pleasure be known, to grant warrants 
of survey, or pass patents for any lands beyond the heads 
or sources of any of the rivers which fall into the Atlantic 
Ocean from the west or north-west.” Arrangements were 
promptly made for the survey of a line which should define 
the limits of the westward movement. John Stuart, 
Indian agent for the southern colonies, and Sir William 
Johnson, agent for the northern districts, were appointed 
to run the line, which was obviously intended to follow the 
line of the mountains which formed the natural barrier 
between the colonies and the western territories which the 
colonies claimed, upon various grounds. Johnson, how- 
ever, for reasons which to him appeared sufficient, ran his 
part of the line down the Ohio River to the mouth of the 
Tennessee, thus leaving east of the line of demarcation 
almost the whole of what is now Kentucky, and exempting 
that rich area from the restrictions imposed upon the 
reserved district. Thus Kentucky remained open to white 
settlers, and to this fact is due in no small measure the 
place of Kentucky as the pioneer commonwealth of the West. 

Plate 63 shows the line of the Proclamation of 1763, and 
the location of established colonies’ boundaries, together 
with a mass of detail related to the strife of nations and the 
movements of troops as they manceuvred for position in the 
long contest for a continent, which in the end left the Thir- 
teen Colonies independent, and England and Spain the 
surviving contestants for what lay beyond their boundaries. 
It also shows the limits of the United States after the treaty 
of 1783, and Insets a and 6 illustrate campaigns in the 
wars 1689-1783. 

Plate 66, while including within its dates (1750-83) the 
period of the French and Indian War (1754-63) described 
in the last paragraph under Plate 68, is designed to illustrate 
the period of the American Revolution. The long era 
of English-French wars, 1689-1763, had done something 
toward the creation of a sense of intercolonial unity ; but 
when in 1754, the British Board of Trade and Plantations 
had attempted to solidify that unity by means of the Albany 
Plan of Union, it had failed.. The colonists had rejected it 
because it seemed to them to add to the power of the 
Crown ; and the English Government had regarded it with 
suspicion as tending to stimulate dangerous, democratic 
tendencies in the colonies. Within half a dozen years 
however there appeared a new force, driving the reluctant 
colonies toward union. In 1760 King George IIT ascended 
the throne, filled with the idea of restoring the Crown to its 
ancient position of supremacy, a position which had been 
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usurped by the old Whig Regency during the reigns of his 
two Hanoverian predecessors, King George I and King 
George II, whose indifference or incapacity had\allowed the 
teal power to pass to a body unknown to the ancient 
Constitution called the Cabinet. After 1689 it was useless 
for either King or minister to dream of defying Parliament ; 
but as George Macaulay Trevelyan expresses it, ‘‘ To bribe 
Parliament was one thing, to defy it quite another.” 
And the old Whig leaders had reduced that bribing of 
Parliament to a fine art. By the skilful use of rotten 
boroughs, able and for the most part truly patriotic 
leaders had acquired ascendancy over Parliament, and 
without definitely abandoning the machinery of representa- 
tive government had gained a position of supremacy which 
the young King George III determined to take from them. 
William Pitt, the great leader whose genius had made 
possible the victorious outcome of the Seven Years’ War, 
saw clearly that to thwart both designs he must secure a 
redistribution of seats in Parliament, destroy the rotten 
boroughs, and thus restore to the people their right to 
control their own representative assembly. 

To the King, as to William Pitt, it was evident that to 
allow American colonies to maintain the astonishingly 
liberal government which they enjoyed must mean in 
the end the defeat of the royal plan to rule England as an 
autocratic monarch. Therefore when the King, through 
the instrumentality of a ministry which soon became 
(after Pitt resigned the post of Prime Minister, 1761) 
the medium of the royal will, sought to deny to the colonial 


_ Assemblies the right to control the colonial revenues by 


the Stamp Act of 1765, William Pitt and his new Whig 
followers openly declared their sympathy for the colonies. 

The American Revolution was thus not an attempt to 
gain new privileges, but an attempt to protect institutions 
already in operation in the colonies. It should not be 
regarded so much as a war between England and America 
as a contest between reactionary ideals and progressive 
ideas on both sides of the Atlantic. And from the moment 
of Lord North’s resignation, on March 20, 1782, Great 
Britain has never been governed by a Cabinet and Prime 
Minister responsible to the King alone, but by the chosen 
agents of the House of Commons. The success of the 
American cause therefore meant the restoration of popular 
government in England. “It was a matter of great 
importance,” writes George Macaulay Trevelyan, “ that, 
owing to the catastrophe in America, the attempt to regain 
political power for the Crown came to an end when it did. 
If the personal government of George III and of his children 
after him had been protracted into the next century, the 
democratic and Reform movements of the new era. . 
must have become anti-royalist and very probably Re- 
publican.” 

Plate 66 illustrates the areas of military conflict during 
the period of thirty-three years of almost constant warfare, 
when the nations of Europe manceuvred for position upon 
the Continent of North America. From the movement of 
France to join her Canadian province with her claims at 
the mouth of the Mississippi to the peace of 1783, which 
recognised the independence of the United States of 
America, there were twenty-nine years (1754-83) of almost 
incessant warfare, during which America merely reflected 
the conflicts in Europe. The French and Indian War 
(1754-63), known in Europe as the Seven Years’ War 
(1756-63), occupied the first nine years of this period, and 
was the fourth of the long series described under Plate 


The French and Indian War was the result of France’s 
attempt to link up her Canadian possessions with the vast 
province which La Salle had named Louisiana (see Plate 
516), by the establishment of a series of military posts 
which should prevent the English from expanding to the 
west. Their vanguard had scarcely reached Presque Isle 
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in pursuance of the plan when Governor Dinwiddie, of 
Virginia, sent Major George Washington with a small 
party to protest in the name of the King of England, who 
regarded their plan as inimical to Great Britain’s claims. 
Washington on December 11, 1753, met the French 
Commander at Fort Le Boeuf and delivered the warning, 
only to return to Williamsburg in January 1754 bearing 
a letter which asserted France’s control of all the continent 
beyond the Alleghanies. The building of a French fort 
at the junction of the Allegheny and the Monongahela 
Rivers was France’s more convincing reply, and therefore 
in 1754 Washington, now lieutenant-colonel, was ordered 
to carry another protest. In case of another defiance, 
however, he was to “drive them off by force of arms,” 
according to orders which Dinwiddie had received from the 
King’s Government in London. 

At Great Meadows (July 1754) his effort to “‘ drive them 
off ’’ ended in defeat and the surrender of his little company. 
From this beginning the conflict spread, to be merged in 
1756 into the Seven Years’ War which banished the French 
flag from North America. 

By the Peace of Paris (1763) France ceded to Great 
Britain all of her possessions and claims east of the Missis- 
sippi, and to Spain those west of the Mississippi. Spain 
gave her colony of Florida to Great Britain in exchange for 
Havana. The same year (1763) King George III issued 
his Royal Proclamation (described under Plate 63); but 
before the line of 1763 was surveyed, the conflict between 
the British Government and the Thirteen British Colonies 
in America had become acute ; and within twelve years after 
the Peace of 1763 the Revolutionary War had begun, with 
the battles of Lexington and Concord (April 19, 1775). 

Plate 66 represents the geographical areas involved in 
that conflict. It is, however, obviously impossible to 
represent on maps the abstract issues involved in the 


American Revolution, virtual representation as opposed to 


real representation, the proper location of the taxing power, 
the power to control judges, appoint governors, and control 
military establishments, or the far-reaching theories of 
liberty and equality announced in the Virginia Resolutions 
of 1769, the Resolves of the Continental Congresses of 1765, 
1774, and 1775, and the Declaration of Independence of 
1776. And it is likewise impossible to narrate the military 
campaigns which ensured to America the right to put these 
theories into practice ; but the history of these campaigns 
may be readily followed on this Plate. 

Inset a illustrates especially the campaign of 1778-9, 
in which General George Rogers Clark, with forces equipped 
and financed by Virginia, conquered the North West Terri- 
tory, thus strengthening Virginia’s claim to that region 
based upon her interpretation of her charter of 1609. 

Plate 78, in four sections, represents the expansion of 
the English colonies, as defined in their respective charters 
(see Section a of this Plate), into a united nation reaching 
from sea to sea (Section d). 

Section a illustrates the colonial grants, often over- 
lapping, and therefore involving potential controversies 
which later became actual contests for territory. The 
Virginia Company, which established the first permanent 
English colony (Jamestown, Virginia, 1607), extended, 
under the charter of 1606, from the 34th to the 45th parallels. 
For the northern portion, lying between the 38th and the 
45th degrees, the charter of 1606 created a sub-company, 
the Plymouth Company; and for the southern portion, 
lying between the 34th and the 41st degrees, it created a 
sub-company, the London Company. The common region, 
from the 38th to the 41st degrees, was left open to the sub- 
company which should first colonise it, it being provided, 
however, that no colony might be planted by either sub- 
company within one hundred miles of a settlement already 
made by the other company. 

In 1609 King James I granted a new charter, completely 
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separating the London Company from ‘the Plymouth 
Company. Its chief geographical interest lies, however, 
in the fact that it enlarged and redefined the grant of the 
London Company. To it was now assigned “ all that space 
and circuit of land, lying from the Sea Coast (200 miles 
northward and 200 miles southward from Point Comfort) 

. up into the land throughout from sea to sea, West 
and North-west.” 

It would be difficult to devise a more ambiguous phrase 
than the words ‘from sea to sea, west and north-west,” 
or one more pregnant with future boundary controversies. 
If the northern line ran west and the southern line north- 
west, in one possible interpretation of the charter, Virginia 
would be in fact a triangle, and it would not meet the further 
charter requirement that it extend ‘‘ from sea to sea.”’ But 
if, as was obviously intended, the southern line ran west 
and the northern line north-west, Virginia would include 
practically the whole of the English claims in North America, 
north of a fixed southern point defined in the charter as ‘“‘ to 
the southward 200 miles ” from Point Comfort. 

Section a shows, furthermore, the westward extension 
of the subsequent grants to the other colonies, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut. Thus three colonies held claims which 
extended to the regions north of the Ohio River. Later 
New York laid claim to that same region, as the inheritor of 
the Iroquois lands after the tribes moved west; and 
Virginia’s claim, under her liberal interpretation of the 
charter of 1609, was strengthened by the conquest of this 
North West Territory by General George Rogers Clark, 
whose campaign of 1778-9 was planned, financed, and 
executed by Virginia alone. 

So long as all four colonies formed parts of the British 
Empire, these rival claims caused little difficulty ; but with 
the Peace of Versailles of 1783, circumstances were altered. 
The regions west of the Mississippi remained a Spanish 
possession, France having assigned them to Spain in 1763, 
and the adjustments of 1783 confirming Spain in her posses- 
sion of them. But, as Section b shows, England allowed 
the American claim to all territory east of the Mississippi 
River, south of the Great Lakes, and north of the Floridas, 
which England ceded to Spain. At once the conflicting 
claims of Virginia, New York, Massachusetts, and Connecti- 
cut in the region north of the Ohio (the North West Territory) 
became dangerous. The controversies arising from them 
caused Maryland to refuse assent to the Articles of 
Confederation—America’s first written Constitution—until 
assurance was given that each of these States would surren- 
der to the Confederation its claims within the North West 
Territory. This assurance was not given until 1781. 
Maryland then signed the Articles of Confederation, and 
the history of the United States as a legally constituted 
confederation began. 

Virginia ceded her claims to the North West Territory in 
1784, Massachusetts in 1785, and Connecticut in 1786. 
Connecticut, however, managed to retain until 1800 a strip 
of territory south of Lake Erie, marked ‘‘ Western Re- 
serve’ on the map. This reserved area she later sold and 
wisely employed the proceeds in building a public-school 
system for the people of Connecticut. 

In 1787 the Congress of the Confederation drafted the 
Ordinance of 1787 for the Government of the Public 
Domain thus acquired by the nation, and it later became the 
model system of territorial government within the continen- 
~ tal possessions of the United States of America. For this 
reason the Ordinance of 1787 ranks in importance next to 
the Declaration of Independence, and the Federal Constitu- 
tion, which, in 1789, supplanted the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. 

Section 6 illustrates the other adjustments of territory 
made in the treaty of 1783, and in subsequent agreements 
up to the year 1803, when the United States purchased from 
France the ill-defined area called Louisiana, which Napoleon 


had reclaimed from Spain by the secret Treaty of San Ilde- 
fonso in 1800. 

Out of the hinterland of Virginia, the Carolinas, and 
Georgia were formed, after many contests, the States of 
Kentucky (1792) and Tennessee (1796) and the Mississippi 


. Territory (organised in 1804), which-was subsequently 
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divided to form the States of Mississippi (1817) and Ala- 
bama (1819). Until 1795, however, Spain insisted that 
her Florida possessions extended northward to the mouth 
of the Yazoo, the boundary which England and America 
had agreed should be the northern boundary of Florida 
should it go to England in the final adjustments of 1783. 
In 1795 by the Pinckney Treaty, however, the southern 
boundary of the United States was fixed at “a line, be- 
ginning on the River Mississippi, at the northernmost part 
of the thirty-first degree of north latitude, which from 
thence shall be drawn due east to the middle of the Chata- 
huchee River.” 

Section c shows the United States as it appeared after the 
Louisiana purchase of 1803, and indicates the expansion 
and boundary adjustments between 1803 and 1830. The 
most important of these adjustments were made by the 
Florida Treaty of 1819, which confirmed Spain’s claim to 
Texas, and fixed America’s western boundary as follows: 
“Begin on the Gulf of Mexico, at the mouth of the river 
Sabine, in the sea, continuing north, along the western 
bank of that river to the 32nd degree of latitude: thence, 
by a line due north, to the degree of latitude where it 
strikes the Rio Roxo of Nochitoches, or Red River ; then 
following the course of the Rio Roxo westward to the degree 
of latitude 100 west from London and 23 from Washington ; 
then, crossing the said Red River, and running thence, by a 
line due north, to the river Arkansas ; thence, following the 
course of the southern bank of the Arkansas, to its source, 
in latitude 42 north; and thence, by that parallel of 
latitude, to the South Sea.’’ This line is indicated on the 
Plate. 

A part of what had been Spanish West Florida (see 
Section 6 of this Plate) became part of the State of Louisiana 
when it was admitted to the Union in 1812 ; and other parts 
were added to Mississippi and Alabama, thus giving them 
frontage on the Gulf of Mexico. East Florida was pur- 
chased from Spain by the treaty of 1819, was organised as 
a territory in 1822, and became a State in 1845. 

Section c shows the original States of the Union as they 
appeared after the surrender of their western land claims ; 
the territories created out of those cessions and out of 
territory acquired from foreign nations ; and the boundary 
adjustments effected by the British-American agreement 
of 1818 regarding the Canadian boundary line east of the 
Oregon territory, which territory was held in joint occupa- 
tion from 1818 to its final, peaceable division in 1846. 

The line of the Ordinance of 1787 is also shown, its new 
importance being due to the fact that it separated the 
western regions in which slavery was permitted from those 
in which it was recognised. It shows also the Missouri 
Compromise line of 1820. 

Section d illustrates the growing importance of slavery 
as an issue which during the two decades immediately 
preceding the Civil War, dominated all other issues. By 
the operation of economic law all the States lying north 
of the Mason and Dixon line, surveyed originally merely 
to mark the southern boundary of Pennsylvania, became 
free territory by 1804, while those south of that line 
found slavery economically profitable and retained it. 
The western end of that line joined the line of the 
Ordinance of 1787, which divided the free soil of the 
North West Territory (free by provision of the Ordinance 
itself) from the slave territory south of it. In 1820, by the 
Missouri Compromise, the line 36° 30’ was run west from the 
end of the line of the Ordinance of 1787, and slavery north 
of it, save in the new State of Missouri, was for ever for- 
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bidden, while the regions south of it were left open to 
slavery. Thus the settled areas of the United States were, 
by 1820, almost equally divided between Freedom and 
Slavery. The House of Representatives, based upon 
population, was furthermore definitely and irreparably 
controlled by the Free States. The hopes of the Slave 
States therefore centred in the control of the Senate, 
through which they hoped to be able to defend “the 
peculiar institution.” 

The Mexican War (1846-8) resulted in the acquisition of 
all Mexican territory north of the Rio Grande and the Gila 
Rivers—that is, Texas in the widest sense of the name, 
New Mexico, California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and parts 
of Colorado and Wyoming. 

By the compromise of 1850 arrangements were made for 
adjusting all pending disputes which the war, and this vast 
acquisition of territory, had aroused. Its most far-reaching 
provision was that in the organisation of the new territory 
_ the inhabitants of each unit organised as a territory should 
be left free to determine for themselves whether that 
territory should forbid slavery or permit it. This principle 
was of course inconsistent with that of the Ordinance of 
1787, and of the Missouri Compromise, where the decision 
had been made by Congress, and not by the inhabitants of 
the territories in question. At first the effect of this change 
of principle was not observed ; but in 1854 Stephen A. 
Douglas took advantage of it to declare that Popular 
Sovereignty, as this territorial self-determination was 
called, had superseded the principle of Congressional 
control, and that the Missouri Compromise line had been 
erased. Three years later, in the Dred Scott Decision of 
1857, the Supreme Court of the United States declared that 
slaves were property ; that property is guaranteed pro- 
tection by the Constitution; that slavery therefore had 
a right in the territories of the Nation; and that the 
Missouri Compromise which had forbidden it in the terri- 
tories north of 36° 30’ had never been a law, and was null 
and void. 

Therefore, the Slave States and the Free States reverted 
more and more to force as the ultimate arbiter, until in the 
campaigns of the Civil War the question was finally settled, 
to be legally settled later by the amendments to the Consti- 
tution which ended all slavery within not only territories, 
but States as well. 

Section d indicates also the lines and areas involved in 
these various attempts at a peaceful adjustment of the 
question of slavery and the issues which emerged. It also 
indicates the dates of the erection of new territories, and 
of the admission of new States, up to the year 1865, when 
the Civil War ended in complete victory for the Free 
States. 

The double-page Plate, '78 and 79, presents on its main 
section the assembled results of developments already 
described.-in detail upon earlier section maps, i.e. the territory 
effectively controlled by the colonies before the War of 
Independence, the adjustments made by the Peace of 1783, 
the extent of the Louisiana purchase of 1803, the acquisi- 
tions and territory surrendered in the Florida Treaty of 
1819, the territorial adjustments resulting from the Mexican 
War (1846-8), and the settlement of land claims in the 
Oregon region effected by the British-American Treaty of 
1846. The Gadsden Purchase of 1853 and the Alaska 
Purchase of 1867 are also clearly shown, the latter in 
Insets a and 6, which furnish detailed information regarding 
the discovery, settlement, and gold-fields of Alaska, and the 
boundary dispute which was settled by arbitration in 1903. 

On the main map are shown also the boundaries of the 
States, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the dates of ad- 
mission of new States into the Union, and the ultimate 
adjustments of important boundary disputes, notably the 
Texas boundary questions and the north-east boundary 
dispute. 
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The dispute with Mexico regarding the boundaries of 
Texas as an independent nation from 1836 precipitated the 
Mexican War. The disputed area east of the Rio Grande 
is clearly marked on the map where Southern Texas appears. 
It was the Mexican invasion of this disputed area which 
caused President Polk to declare, in his war Message of 
May 11, 1846: “Mexico has passed the boundary of the 
United States, has invaded our territory, and shed American 
blood upon American soil,” a statement apparently incon- 
sistent with the fact that, in the Florida Treaty of 1819, 
America had abandoned her sound claim to Texas, based 
on the Louisiana Purchase. But it should be remembered 
that Polk’s election to the Presidency had been due to his 
expressed determination to regain the Texas which had 
been abandoned in 1819; and Texas, in that sense, cer- 
tainly extended to the Rio Grande. The question of the 
extent of Texas, after she threw off the Mexican control, 
was, however, a question of fact which might have been 
ascertained by investigation ; but the Mexican War settled 
it by force in favour of the strongest. 

The end of the war found another Texan boundary 
dispute threatening the peace of the nation. Both Texas 
and New Mexico claimed a section of territory represented 
on this Plate (100°—110°, d). It was adjusted, in the 
Compromise of 1850, by paying Texas ten million dollars 
to relinquish her claim, which to the anti-slavery element 
in America involved the transfer to the pro-slavery 
section of lands which had been free territory under 
Mexican law. 

Inset e¢ illustrates the history of the north-east boundary 
dispute with England, which might have led to a conflict 
such as that which the Texas-Mexican boundary dispute 
precipitated. The negotiators of the Peace of 1783 clearly 
intended that Canada on the south-east should have the 
boundaries defined in the Royal Proclamation of 1763 ; but 
the ambiguity of certain terms employed in the treaty, nota- 
bly the identity of the St. Croix River, and the significance 
of the word “‘ Highlands,” led to prolonged dispute between 
England and the United States. An attempt to reach an 
adjustment through the King of the Netherlands, as arbiter, 
in 1827-9, failed ; but in the end all issues were peacefully 
settled by the Webster-Ashburton Treaty of 1842, the 
results of which are represented upon this inset. 

The two remaining insets, d and f, illustrate military 
campaigns of the war of 1812, and Jackson’s campaigns of 
1813-14 in Louisiana, and of 1818 in Florida. 

This Plate, too, shows in proper perspective the routes 

followed by the American explorers Lewis and Clark 
(1804-6), Long (1820), and Frémont (1843-5). It traces 
also the Oregon, Santa Fé, and Spanish trails leading west- 
ward. 
Plate 81 is designed to illustrate the military campaigns 
of the Civil War (1861-5), with the Federal States, the 
doubtful States (ultimately Federal), and the Confederate 
States distinguished by their respective colours. These 
campaigns are too numerous and too intricate to be dis- 
cussed in detail within the limited space assigned to this 
section, but they may be readily followed upon the three 
sections of this map if these are used in connection with the 
excellent military histories which are available, such as 
J. C. Ropes, Story of the Civil War (two volumes); Comte 
de Paris, Civil War (four volumes) ; J. F. Rhodes, History 
of the United States from the Compromise of 1850 (Volumes 
IIT-V). 4 

Plate 83 illustrates the history of the New Pacific, with 
the results of the Spanish-American War of 1898 repre- 
sented by a species of Colonial Empire requiring a type of 
Government different from that which had been applied to 
American territory within the continental boundary lines 
of the United States. For America’s new Pacific Ocean 
dependencies, the Philippine Islands, Hawaii, and lesser 
insular possessions, the traditional territorial government of 
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the model established in the Ordinance of 1787 was mani- 
festly inappropriate. This map therefore represents a 
new era of American history, an era in which she began to 
face for the first time problems long familiar to the older 
nations of Europe, with their widely scattered and ethnically 
divergent colonial possessions. 

The Insets 6b, c, and d give detailed information with 
reference to the Hawaii, the Philippines, and Samoa, 
which should be serviceable in following the progress 
of America’s still pressing problem of governing de- 
pendencies. 

The double-page Plate, 90 and 91, presents graphic charts 
drawn to the same scale, to facilitate a comparison between 
the United States and the Continent of Europe, during the 
period 1860-1927, with reference to density of population, 
industries, mineral deposits, railway connections, and other 
subjects affecting the wealth of nations. The rapid in- 
crease of international contacts and the increasing inter- 
dependence of America and Europe make such comparisons 


ever more frequent, and this new feature should add greatly 
to the value of the present Atlas. 

Plate 92 shows the United States in 1914, as part of the 
world there depicted. ‘The chief additions to the territory 
—since the Mexican War—are the Gadsden Purchase of 
1853 (which is indicated on Plate '73d); the Alaskan Terri- 
tory, purchased from Russia in 1867 (best studied in detail 
on Plate 79, Insets a and b); and the insular possessions, 
the Philippines, Hawaii, Porto Rico (1898), and Tutuila in 
ew (1900) «(best studied in the inset maps on Plate 

). 

Plate 96, the World according to the Peace Treaties of 
1919-26, shows the United States and her extra-continental 
possessions exactly as they appeared upon Plate 92, the 
World at the Outbreak of the Great War of 1914. Although a 
participant in that war from 1917 to the end, she accepted, 
in the readjustments which followed victory over the 
Central Powers, neither new territorial possessions nor 
mandates. 
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Auvergne, Ef, 24 
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Auvergne, Duchy of, Ef, 36 
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Auxerre, Ec, 16; Ee, 24 
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Ava, Gb, 48a; Ge, 80 
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Azerbaijan, 8.S.R., Me, 95 
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Azgar, Db, 88a 
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Azof (Tana), Jd, 32 
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Aztecs, Bb, 50a 
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Babuyan Is., Ba, 83c 
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Bacharach, Ba, 38a 
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Bacolod, Bb, 83c 
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Badakshan, Ge, 30 

Bade (Bath), De, 18 
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Baden, G. Duchy of, Ab,72c 
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Bahmini, Ge, 30 
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Bairat, Bb, 2a 
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Baker Is., Fc, 83a 
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Baleares, Df, 4 
Balearic Is., Ge, 28c ; Ge, 70 
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Balkan Mts., Ed, 86a 
Balkan Pen., 86a 
Balkash, L., Gb, 30 
Balkh, Fe, 30; Ge, 82-83 
Ballachulish, Bb, 58a 
Ballater, Cb, 58a 
Ballemy Is., Inset, 77¢ 
Ballinakill, Cd, 75 - 
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Balls Bluff, Db, 8la 
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Ballymore, De, 586 
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Banks Str., Aa, 59b 
Bann, R., Eb, 20 
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Bannow B., Ed, 20 

| Bantam, He, 48a 

Bantry, Be, 58b 

Bantry B., Be, 20 

Banyaluka, Ac, 86a 
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Bapaume, Ec, 36; Ba, 92a 
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Bar, Duchy of, Fd, 36 
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Baramahal, Ce, 65c 
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Baranow, Fe, 33 

Barataria B., Db, 50a 

Barawa, Bd, 48a; Hd, 88a 

Barbados, Ge, 50a 

Barbaria, Gg, 2 

Barbarike, Ie, 2 
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Barbastro, Fa, 28c 

Barbata, R., Ab, 9 
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Bari, Eccl. prov., Fe, 27 
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Bastia, Hg, 24; Inset, 606 

Bastille, Inset, 60¢ 

Bastogne, Ca, 92a 

Basutoland, Cb, 896 

Batak, Ee, 86a 

Batalha, Ac, 28d 

Batang, Ke, 82-83 

Batangas, Bb, 83c 

Batanta, Cb, 59d 

Batavia, Oc, 49a; Ki, 82-83 

Batavian Rep., Be, 57; Aa, 
724 

Batesville, Ab, 8la 

Bath, De, 34; Df, 44 

Bath (N. Carolina), De, 63 

Bath (Aqua Sulis), De, 5 

Bath and Wells, Bp. of, Cf. 44 

Baths of Caracalla, Inset, 8a 

Baths of Diocletian, Inset, 8a 

Baths of Titus, Inset, 8a 

Bathurst (Australia), Hh, 87 

Bathurst (Gambia), Ab, 89c 

Bathurst (8. Africa), Cc, 896 

Bathurst Inlet, Gb, 51 

Batlapin, Ca, 89b 

Batoche, Db, 78—79 

Baton Rouge, Ad, 63 

Battle, De, lld; Gg, 44 

Battleford, Db, 78-79 

Batuchina, Inset, 59c 

Batum, Gf, 68; Ed, 82-83 

Baturin, Ge, 56; Ed, 68 

Baugé, Be, 37b 

Baugy, He, 46 

Bautzen, Ge, 15; Ec, 67a 

Bavaria, Fd, 15 

Bavaria, Duchy of, Jd, 25 

Bavaria, El. of, Jd, 47 

Bavaria, Kingdom of, Bb, 
72c; Ec, 69 

Bavaria-Landshut, Duchy of, 
Id, 36 

Bavaria-Munich, Duchy of, 
Id, 36 

Bavarian (dialect), Fd, 94 

Bavarians, Eb, 66 

Baxas, Be, 27 

Bay Is., Be, 506 

Bay of the Bidayes, Hf, 51 

Bay of the Castles, Ka, 620 

Bay of Islands, Mh, 87 

Bay of Plenty, Inset, 87a 

Bayeux, Cb, 16; Ed, 22 

Baylen, De, 70 

Bayonne, Ce, 16 ; Ea, 70 

Bayreuth, Id, 24; Cd, 67a 

Bazarchik, Fd, 86a 

Bazas, Cd, 16; Cf, 24 

Beach Green, Bb, 8la 

Beachy Hd., Db, 62a 

Beacon Hill, Inset, 636 

Beacons, Ce, 34 

Bear, I., Ba, 82-83 

Béarn, Cg, 24 


Béarn, Viscounty of, Ce, 16; 


Cg, 36 
Béarn and Navarre, Cf, 60 
Beaucaire, Fg, 24 


Beaufort (N. America), Ag, 


66c 
Beaufort (Anjou), Ce, 46 
Beaufort (Syria), Ce, 23c 
Beaufort West, Bd, 89a 
Beaugency, De, 24; Ce, 37b 
Beaujeu, Fe, 16; Fe, 36 


Beaujeu, Seigneurie of, Fe, 24 


Beaulieu, Eg, 44 

Beauly, Bb, 58a 

Beaumaris, Be, 34; Ba, 35a 
Beaumont, Ed, 36; Cb, 846 
Beaune, Fe, 36 
Beaune-la-Rolande, Bb, 84b 
Beaupréau, Cd, 60 


- 


Beauséjour, Ea, 52a 

Beauvais, Dd, 36 

Beauvais, Cty. of, Eb, 16 

Beauvale, Ed, 44 

Beauvoir, Be, 46 

Beaver Creek, Ca, 8la 

Beaver Dam, Inset, 79d 

Bebbanburh (Bamborough), 
Ea, 18 

Bec, Fd, 22; Cb, 27 

Beccles, Hd, 18 

Bechuana, Fg, 88a; Ba, 89b 

Bechuanaland, Bb, 89a 

Bedale, Eb, 34 

Beddgelert, Be, 18 

Bedeford (Bedford), Fd, 18 

Bedefordscire (Bedfordshire), 
Fd, 18 

Bedford, Fd, 34; Cc, 54a 

Bedford, County, Fd, 34 

Bedlington, Ea, 34; Db, 
356 


Bedlis, Ke, 13 

Bednore, Be, 65c 

Bedr, Ec, 9 

Bedricsworth, Db, 116 
Bedvinde (Great Bedwyn), Ee, 


18 
Bedwin, Ee, 34 


| Beeston Cas., Be, 54a 


Beilan, Jf, 71 

Beira, Ab, 70; Gf, 88a 

Beirut, De, 82-83; Ga, 88a 

Beisan, Cf, 23c 

Beja, Ae, 41 

Beketova, Mc, 82-83 

Bekr and Modar, Fe, 9 

Belbuck, Fa, 27 

Belcher, Is., Ie, 51; Fb, 78— 
79 


Belchito, Eb, 70 
Belem (Parad), Ed, 48b; Ee, 
76 


Belfast, Eb, 456 ; De, 75 

Belfort, Bb, 38a; Gd, 60 

Belgae, De, 5 

Belgard, Lb, 25 

Belgian Congo, Fe, 88a 

Belgium, Ca, 84b ; Cb, 85 

Belgrade, Bb, 40b,; Ce, 86a 

Belin, Cf, 46 

Belinas (Paneas), Ce, 23c 

Belize, De, 50a ; Ig, 51 

Bella Vista or Matto Grosso, 
Ce, 48b 

Bellary, Cd, 65a; Cd, 80 

Belle Isle, Be, 16; Bd, 62a 

Belle I. (N. America), Le, 51; 
Ib, 78-79 

Belle Isle, Str. of, Ib, 78-79 — 

Belleek, Cb, 586 

Bellegarde, Ef, 60 ~ 

Belléme, Db, 16; Fd, 22 

Belley, Fd, 16; Ff, 24 

Bellingtun (Bedlington), Ea, 
18 

Bellinzona, Ba, 8; Cb, 38a; 
Inset, 77d 

Bello Horizonte, Ed, 76 

Belluna, Fe, 15 

Belluno, Da, 8; Ea, 39a 

Belmont, Bb, 8la 

Belmonte, Fd, 76 

Belturbet, Db, 58b ; Cc, 75 

Belvedoir (Belvoir), Fd, 18 

Belvoir (England), Fe, 44 

Belvoir (Syria), Cf, 23¢ 

Belvoir Cas., Ce, 54a 

Belyi, Ec, 68 

Bemis Heights, Eb, 66 

Ben Cruachan, Mt., Cc, 19 

Ben Dearg, Mt., Db, 19 

Ben Hope, Mt., Da, 19 

Ben Macdhui, Mt., Eb, 19 

Ben More, Be, 19 

Ben More, Mt., Da, 19; De, 
19 

Ben Nevis, Mt., Ce, 19 

Ben Vorlich, Mt., De, 19 

Ben Wyvis, Mt., Db, 19 

Benan, Ce, 36 

Benares, Db, 65a; Db, 80 

Benares (Kasi), Cb, 2a 

Benauges, Cd, 16 


Ben 


Bra 


Benavente, Ca, 70 

Benbecula, Ab, 19 

Benburb, Eb, 58b 

Bencoolen, Ne, 59a; Ad, 83a 

Bender, Fd, 56; Gb, 86a 

Benderi, Id, 95 

Bendigo, Gi, 87 

Benedict, Cc, 79¢ 

Benevento, Ed, 28a; Fd, 39a 

Benevento (Beneventum), 

d, 8 

Benevento, Duchy of, Fd, 12 

Benevento, Eccl. prov., Ee, 27 

Beneventum, Duchy of, Ed, 
8; Ed, 28a 

Benfleet, De, llc 

Bengal, Ec, 654 ; Ec, 80 

Bengal, B. of, He, 31 

Benghazi, Fa, 88a 

Bengkalis, Inset, 83f 

Benguella, Ef, 88a 

Beni, R., Cd, 76 

Beni Abd el Keis, Ge, 9 

Beni Abs and Dhubyan, Ec, 9 

Beni Asad, Fc, 9 

Beni Hamfa, Fc, 9 

Beni Hasan, Ab, 88) 

Beni Kelb, Ec, 9 

Beni Khozaa, Ec, 9 

Beni Kinda, Fd, 9 

Beni Kodaa, Ke, 9 

Beni Rabia, Fe, 9 

Beni Suleim, Fe, 9 

Beni Tai, Fc, 9 

Beni Temim, Fc, 9 

Beni Yerbu, Fe, 9 

Benin, Dd, 88a; Fe, 89c 

Benin, Bight of, Ed, 89c 

Bennett I., Oa, 82-83 

Bennington, Eb, 66 

Benrather (dialect), Eo, 94 

Bensington, Ce, lla 

Bentheim, Gb, 36; Fb, 53a 

Bentheim, Cty. of, Gb, "46 

Bentonville, Ab, 8la 

Bent’s Fort, Dd, 78-79 

Benue R., Fe, 89¢ 

Benwell (Condercum), Inset, 5b 

Berar, Cc, 65a; Cc, 80 

Berat, Ab, 96a 

Berber, Ge, 88a 

Berber (language), Cg, Ef, 94 

Berbera, Eg, 82-83; He, 88@ 

Berbice, De, 48b ; Db, 76 

Berbice, R., Ba, 76b 

Berchamstede (Berkhamp- 
stead), Fe, 18 

Berchelai (Berkeley), De, 18 

Berchtesgaden, Je, 37; Cb, 
40a; Bb, 724 

Berdichev, Id, 95 

Berdyansk, Kd, 95 

Bere, Cb, 35a 

Bere I., Be, 20 

Berea, Cc, 89a 

Berealston, De, 75 

Berenice, Ge, 6a 

Beresina, R., Db, 26; Hb, 69 

Beresov, Gb, 82-83 

Berewic (Berwick), Da, 18 

Berg, Ce, 37a; Ac, 67a 

Berg, County ‘of, Ge, 24 

Berg, Duchy of, Ge, 36; 
53c; Aa, 72a 

Berg, Grand Duchy of, Db, 
69; Aa, 72b 

Bergamo, Bb, 28a; Cb, 39a; 
Inset, 77d 

Bergamo (Bergamum), Bb, 8 

Bergen (Holland), Db, 53a 

Bergen (Norway), Ea, 17; 
Ba, 33; Aa, 56 

Bergen-op-Zoom, Doe, 
Fb, 62a 

Bergerac, Df, 24; De, 60 

Bergues, Eb, 60 

Berhampur, Dd, 65a 

Beri (Berry Pomeroy), Cf, 18 

Bering I., Qe, 8 

Bering Sea, es Mb 

Bering Str., Ba, 79a; Fa, 83a 

Berkeley (England), De, 34 

Berkeley (N. America), Bd, 
52a 


Cb, 


53a ; 


Berkeley Cas., Bd, 546 

Berkhampstead, Fe, 34 

Berkshire, Ee, 34 

Berkshire Hills, Ca, 52b 

Berlad, Ca, 406 

Berlenga Is., Bf, 94 

Berlin, Jb, 37; Db, 67a 

Bermejo, R., Ce, 76 

Bermuda Hundred, Ad, 526 

Bermudas, Fe, 49a 

Bernardino P., Ba, 8 

Bernburg, Ib, 60 

Berne, Ce, 15; Bb, 38b 

Berne, Canton, Bb, 38b 

Bernicia, Ba, lla 

Bernina Mts., Db, 38a 

Berre, Fg, 46 

Berrochescire (Berkshire), Ee, 
18 


Berry, De, 46; Dd, 60 
Berry, Duchy of, De, 36 
Bervie, Cb, 58a; Eb, 75 
Berwick, Fd, 19; Cc, 45a 
Berwick, County, 0, 45a 
Besalu, Ce, 27 
Besangon, Ge, 16; Ge, 24 
Besancon, Eccl. prov., Db, 27 
Bessarabia, De, 68 ; Gb, 86a 
Bessin, Ed, 22 
Bessingen, Hd, 24 
Betanzos, Aa, 70 
Bethany, Ac, 89a 
Bethel, Ba, 79a 
Bethelsdorp, Ce, 896 
Bethesda, Pool of, Inset, 23d 
Bethlehem, Bg, 23c 
Béthune, Ec, 46; Bd, 53a 
Betwa, R., Ab, 30a 
Beuthen, Ke, 47; Ge, 67a 
Beverley, Be, llc; Fd, 44 
Beverley Manor, De, 63 
Beverlie (Beverley), Fe, 18 
Bewecastle, Da, 18 
Bewdley, Ed, 75 
Beyrout, Ce, 23c; Jg, 32 
Béziers, He, 16; Eg, 24 
Bhagalpur, Eb, 80 
Bhamo, Ge, 80 
Bharatpur, Cb, 65a; Cb, 80 
Bhima, R., Cd, 80 
Bhojas, Bb, 2a 
Bhonsla’s Lands, Ce, 80 
Bhopal, Ce, 65c ; Cc, 80 
Bhutan, Eb, 80; If, 82-83 
Bialystok, Ec, 57 
Biarritz, Ce, 94 
Biberach, Hd, 36; Ab, 72a 
Bicocca, Cb, 39a 
Bidar, Cd, 65c 
Bidassoa, R., Ea, 70 
Bideford, Ad, 54a 
Biel (Bienne), Bb, 386 

Biel, L., Bb, 38) 
Bielofeld, Ce, 33; Be, 67a 
Bielgorod, Fb, 26; Fd, 68 
Biella, Hf, 36 ; Cb, 39a 
Bielostok, Cb, 26; Cd, 68 
Bielsk, Bb, 68c 
Bienne, Ab, 72a 
Bienne (Biel), Bb, 38b 
Big R., Gb, 78-79 
Big Bethel, Cc, 81c 
Big Black R., Ac, 81a 
Big Sandy R., Cb, 81a 
Big Shanty, Ac, 816 
Biggarsberg, Mts., Bb, 89d 
Bigorre, Cg, 24 
Bigorre, Cty. of, De, 16; Dg, 

36 


Bihacs, Lf, 37; Kf, 47 

Bihar, Eb, 65a; Eb, 80 
Bihar and Orissa, Bb, 80a 
Bihé, Ef, 88a 

Bijapur, Cd, 65a ; Cd, 80 | 
Bikaner, Bb, 65c ; Bb, 80 
Bilbao, Da, 38d 3 Da, 70 
Billingsport, Dd, 66 

Billungs, Lands of the, Db, 15 
Billungs, March of the, Eb, 15 
Bilma, Ec, 88a 

Biloxi, Bd, 63 

Binche, Dd, 53a; Fb, 60 
Bingerville, Cd, 88a 

Bintang, Hd, 48a; Inset, 83f 


INDEX 
Birdoswald (Amboglanna), 
Inset, 56 


Birjand, Fe, 82-83 

Birkenfeld, Gd, 46; Ab, 72d 

Birkenhead, Bb, 746 

Birket, Ae, 88b 

Birmingham, Cb, 746; Fd, 75 

Birr, Dc, 20; De, 58b 

Birrens (Blatobulgium), Ca, 
5 


Birthen, Ce, 15 

Biscay, B. of, Bd, 16 

Bischofsheim, Ic, 24; He, 36 

Biserta, De, 41 

Bishops Castle, Ed, 75 

Bishops Stortford, Ge, 34 

Biskra, Eg, 94 

Bismarck (Fort Mandant), De, 
78-79 

Bismarck Arch., Dd, 83a; 
Hb, 87 

Bissagos Is., Be, 88a ; Ab, 89c 

Bissao, Bc, 88a; Ab, 89c 

Bistritz, Gd, 29; Gd, 32 

Bitervum, Inset, 8b 

Bithur, Cb, 80 

Bithynia, Fc, 2; Je, 4 

Bitlis, Le, 14; Db, 96c 

Bitolia (Monastir), Ce, 86a 

Bitonto, Fd, 39b 

Bitsch, Db, 84b 

Bizerta, Ef, 94 

Bjérneborg, Fa, 33 

Black Castle, Ed, 20 

Black Elster, R., Db, 47c 

Black Forest, Dd, 15 

Black Friars, Inset, 35d 

Black Hills, Gd, 51 

Black Mts., Be, 34 

Black R., De, 50a 

Black Rock, Inset, 79d 

Black Russia, Ec, 56 

Black Sea, Ea, 23a; Gd, 86a 

Black Umvolosi, R., Bb, 89d 

Blackburn, Bb, 746 

Blacksod B., Ab, 586 

Blackstocks, Af, 66a 

Blackville, Cd, 81b 

Blackwater R., Cd, 20 

Bladensburg, Ce, 79c 

Blagovyeshchensk, Mc, 82-83 

Blair Athol, Cb, 45a 

Blairgowrie, Cb, 45a 

Blakeney, Gd, 34 

Blamont, Gd, 36; Cb, 476 

Blanca Pk., Ge, 51 

Blanchegarde, Bg, 23c¢ 

ee tee Ke, 62b ; Aa, 73c; 
Bb, 8 

Blandford, Df, 34 

Blankenberghe, Ce, 53a 

Blantyre (Nyasaland), Gf, 88a 

Blantyre (Scotland), Be, 194 

Blatno, Fc, 14 

Blatobulgium (Birrens), Ca, 5 

Blauwberg, Ac, 89b 

Blaye, Ce, 60 

Bleichfeld, Dd, 15 

Blekinge, Eb, 33 

Bléneau, Ed, 60 

Blenheim, Da, 38a; Ic, 60 

Blessington, Cd, 15 

Bletchingley, Fe, 34; Fe, 75 

Blewfields, Be, 506 

Blida (Blyth), Ee, 18 

Blind B., Inset, 87a 

Bloemfontein Cb, 8b 

Blois, De, 16; Fe, 22; De, 24 

Blois, Cty. of, De, 16; Co, 36 

Blood R., Ba, 8 

Bloody Foreland, Ca, 58b 

Blore Heath, Dd, 34 

Blountsville, Be, 8la 

Blue Mts., Th, 87 

Blue Nile, R., Ge, 88a 

Blue Ridge, Bc, 52a; Be, 816 

Bluestack Mt., Cb, 20 

Blumenau, Ee, 76 

Blunkenburg, Ic, 36 

Boa Vista, Ec, 76 

Bobbio, De, 27 

Bobrinsk, Ic, 95 

Boca de Navios, Fd, 50a 

Boca del Toro, Dd, 50a 


4 


Bockingohans (Buckingham), | Borodino, Fc, 68; Ja, 69 


e, 
Bochingehamscire 
hamshire), Fe, 18 
Boéckelheim, Cd, 15 
Bodele, Ec, 88a 
Bodele (Bootle), Cb, 18 
Boderia Aest, Inset, 5a 
Bodh Gaya, Cb, 2a 
Bodmin, Bf, 34; De, 75 
Bodmine (Bodmin), Bf, 18 
Bodotria Aest, Da, 5 
Bog of Allen, De, 20 
Bogesund, Db, 33 
Boggerah Mts.,; Cd, 20 
Bogota, Bb, 76 
Bohemia, Gd, 15; Cb, 40a; 
Cd, 56; Jc, 60 
Bohemia, Kingdom of, Kd, 
25 ; Kd, 37 


Bohemian Forest, Fd, 15 


(Bucking- 


Bohemians, Ee, 12 
Bohemond, Cas. of, Inset, 
23e 


Bohol, Be, 83c¢ 

Bohun, Family, Ce, 35a 

Bohus, Db, 33; Cb, 56 

Bois le Duc, Ec, 53a 

Boisdale, L., Ab, 58a 

Boise, Ce, 78-79 

Bojador, C., Ic, 42a; Bb, 88a 

Bokhara, Hb, 9; Fe, 30 

Bolan P., Ab, 80 

Bolchen, Ca, 4'7b 

Bolerium Prom., Af, 5 

Bolinao, C., Aa, 83c 

Bolinbroe (Bolingbroke), Ge, 
18 


Bolingbroke, Ge, 34 

Bolivar (N. America), Bb, 8la 
Bolivar (S. America), Cf, 76 
Bolivia, Bd, 76a 

Bolivia, Rep. of, Cd, 76 
Bologna, Cb, 28a; Db, 39a 
Bologna (Bononia), Cb, 8 
Bologoie, Ib, 95 

Bolsena, L., De, 39a 
Bolsover, Ec, 18 

Bolton (Lancashire), Bb, 746 
Bolton (Yorkshire), Ed, 44 
Bolton Cas., Cb, 54a 

Boma, Ee, 88a 

Bombay, Bd, 65a; Bd, 80 
Bona, Inset, 40c; Da, 88a 
Bonacca I., De, 50a 
Bonaire, Ca, 76 

Bonar Bridge, Bb, 58a 
Bonavista B., Ga, 52a 
Bonavista C., Ga, 52a 


Boni, Ab, 59d 
Bonifacio, Bd, 28a; Inset, 
606 


Bonin Is., Db, 83a 

Bonn, Cc, 15; Ac, 67b 

Bonny, Fd, 89c 

Bononia, Hf, 5 

Bononia (Bologna), Cb, 8 

Bononia (Gesoriacum), Dd, 10 

Booma P., Ce, 89b 

Boomplaats, Cc, 89a 

Boone, Cb, 66a 

Boonesborough, Cb, 66a 

Boonville, Ab, 8la 

Boothia, Ha, 51 

Bopfingen, Id, 36; Ic, 60 

Boppard, Ge, 24 

Borcovicium (Homesteads), 
Inset, 5b 

Bordeaux, Cd, 16; Cf, 24 

Bordeaux, Eccl. a Bb, 27 

Bordentown, De, 6 

Bordesley, De, 44 

Boreale Prom., Inset, 5a 

Borglum, Cb, 33 

Borgne, L., Ba, 79f 

Borgo, Ba, 96 

Borisov, Hb, 69 

Borku, Ec, 88a 

Bormio, Da, 39a; Cb, 40a 

Borne (Eastbourne), Gf, 18 

Borneo, Od, 43a; Lh, 82-83 

Borneo (Java Major), Kf, 31 

Bornholm, Eb, 33; Db, 56 

Bornhéved, Ia, 24 


Boroughbridge, Eb, 34 

Borthwick, Cc, 45a 

Borysthenes R., Jd, 4 

Bosham, Ce, 11d 

Boshof, Ce, 89a 

Bosna, R., De, 40a; Be, 86a 

Bosnia, De, 40a; Ac, 86a 

Bosporus, Fe, 56; Ge, 86a 

Bosra, Bb, 9a; Jf, 13 

Bossiney, De, 75 

Boston (Lincolnshire), Be, 33 ; 
Fd, 34; Cb, 74a ° 

Boston (Massachusetts), Cb, 
52a; Inset, 63b; Fb, 66 

Boston Neck, Inset, 63b 

Bostra, Df, 23c 

Bosworth, Ed, 34 

Botany B., Ih, 87 

Botha’s P., Aa, 89d 

Bothnia, G. of, Fa, 33; Da, 56 

Bothwell, Bb, 35b ; Cc, 45a 

Bothwell Bridge, Be, 58a 

Botosani, Id, 95 

Botzen, Ca, 8; Ee, 15; Db, 
38a 


Boudonitza, Ce, 26 

pousce es re 87 

Bougie, Ef, 9 

Bouillon, Fd, ne Ee, 53a 

Boulogne, Da, 16; Db, 62a 

Boulonnais, Db, 60 

Boundi, Cb, 65c 

Bounty, Ly Ff, 83a 

Bourbon, Ee, 24; De, 37b 

Bourbon, County of, Ec, 16 

Bourbon, Duchy of, Be, 36 

Bourbon, Seigneurie of, Ee, 24 

Bourbon |’Ancy, Ee, 36 

Bourbon |’Archambault, Ed, 
60 

Bourbonnais, Ee, 46; Ed, 60 

Bourg, Fe, 36 

Bourganeuf, Df, 36 

Bourges, Ec, 16; Ee, 24 

Bourges, Eccl. prov., Cb, 27 

Bourges, Viscounty of, Ec, 16 

Bourgneuf B., Ac, 22a 

Bourmont, Fd, 46 

Bourne, Fe, 44 

Boutiéres, Ff, 46 

Bouvines, Ge, 22; Ec, 24 

Bovino, Fe, 27 

Bowes, Db, 18 

Bowling Green, Bb, 8la 

Bowness, Cb, 5 

Boxley, Gf, 44 

Boxtel, Ec, 53a 

Boyaca, Bb, 76 

Boydton, Db, 816 

Boyle, Bd, 75 

Boyne, R. Ec, 20 

Bozen, Ie, 24; Da, 39a 

Brabant, Be, 15; Dd, 53a 

Brabant, Duchy of, Fe, 24; 
Bb, 53c 

Bracciano, J, Loy 

Brackley, E ae _Fd, 75 

Braclaw, Fd, 5 

Bradeford (Bradford -on- 
Avon), De, 18 

Bradenstock, Ef, 44 

Bradford (Wiltshire), Be, 74a 

Bradford (Yorkshire), Cb, 74a 

Bradninch, Cf, 34 

Bradock Down, Ad, 54a 

Braemar, Cb, 58a 

Braga, Ab, 28c; Ab, 70 

Braga, Eccl. prov., Ac, 27 

Braganga (Portugal), Bb, 70 

Braganga (8. America), Ec, 76 

Brahmanabad, He, 

Brahmaputra (Tsanpo), R., 
Eb, 80 

Braila, Fd, 57; Feo, 86a 

Braintree, Eb, 63 

Bramber, Ff, 34; Fe, 75 

Bramford, Cb, 52b 

Brampton, Ce, 58a 

Brapyese (Branodunum), Gd, 


Bake De, 356 
Branco, R., Cc, 48b; Ab, 766 
Brandenburg, Fb, 15 ; Db, 67a 


Bra 


INDEX 


Cam 


Brandenburg, El. of, Jb, 37 

Brandenburg, M. of, Jb, 25 

Brandon (Ireland), Ad, 58} 

— (N. America), Ad, 
52 : 

Brandon Hill, Ad, 20 

Brandshagen, Ja, 47 

Brandy Sta., Bb, 8ic 

Brandywine R., Dd, 66 

Brannkyrka, Eb, 33 

Branodunum (Brancester), 
Gd, 5 

Bras d’Or, L., Ea, 52a 

Brashear City, Ad, 8la 

Braunau, Ea, 38a ; Le, 47 

Braunsberg, Fc, 33 

Bravo del Norte (Rio Grande), 
R., Bb, 50a 

ereroniacem (Kirkby Thore), 


Brazil, Ee, 48b ; Dd, 76 
Brazil, Dutch, Ed, 48} 
Brazos, Ee, 78—79 

a Si R., He, 51; Ed, 78— 


Brazzaville, Eo, 88a 

Breadalbane, De, 19 

Breceniauc (Brecknock), Ce, 
18 


Brechin, Fe, 19; Cb, 45a 
Brecknock, Ee, 75 
Brecknock, County, Ee, 75 
Brecon, Cc, 35a 

Brecz, Mb, 47 

Breda, Bc, 15; De, 53a 


Bredevoort, Fe, 53a 

Brefiny, Db, 20; Ch, 455 - 

Breisach, Ge, 46 

Breisgau, Ge, 36; Bb, 40a 

Breitenfeld, Jc, 47 

Breitenwang, Ie, 24 

Brembre (Bramber), Ff, 18 

Bremen, Db, 15; Cc, 33; 
Hb, 36 

Bremen, Abp. of, Hb, 36 

Bremen, Eccl. prov., Da, 27 

Bremenium, Da, 5 

Bremerhaven, Bb, 67b 

Bremetennacum (Ribchester), 
De, 5 

Brenner P., Ca, 8; Ee, 15 

Breno, Ab, 96) 

Brenta, R., Cb, 8; De, 38a 

Brentford, Cc, 1ld; Cd, 54a 

Brescello, Bb, 39d 

Brescia, Cb, 8; Cb, 28a 

Breslau, He, 15; Fe, 67a 

Bresse, Fe, 46 

Bressuire, Ce, 24 

Brest, Ad, 36; 

Brest Litovsk, Cb, 26; Ec, 56 

Breteuil, Eb, 16; Dd, 36 

Brétigny, Cb, 22a 

amo (Bridlington), Fb, 

Breton, C., Fa, 52a 

Breuckelen, Cb, 52b 

Briangon, Gf, 24 

Briansk, Eb, 26; He, 33 

Briar Creek, Ag, 66c 

Brideport, (Bridport), Df, 18 

Bridgeness, Ca, 5 

Bridgeport, Be, 8la 

Bridgetown, Ge, 50a 

Bridgnorth, Bb, 116; Dd, 34 

oe Be, 74a; Bd, 


Bridiers, De, 24 
Bridlington, Cb, 54a 
Bridport, Df, 34 

Brieg, Da, 40a; Fe, 67a 
Brienne, Fb, 16; Fd, 36 
Brienz, Cb, 38b 

Brienz, L., Bb, 38 
Briey, Fd, 46 

Brigantes, Db, 5 
Brighton, Cd, 54b; Ge, 75 
es, Gg, 24. 
Brihuega, Db, 70> 

Brill, De, 53a ; Fb, 62a 


Brindisi, Fd, 28a ; Gd, 396 


Buch, Cf, 36 


Brindisi (Brundisium), Fd, 8 | Buchan, Fb, 19 


Brindisi, Eccl. prov., Fc, 27 

Brioude, Ed, 16; Ef, 24 

Brisbane, Ig, 87 

Brissac, Cd, 60 

rat ax De, 34; Bd, 54a; Be, 
4a 


Bristol (N. America), De, 66 

Bristol, Bishopric, Df, 44 

Bristol Chan., Ab, 62a 

Bristou (Bristol), De 18 

Britain, Ca, 6a 

Britain, Diocese of, Inset, 4a 

Britain, Roman, 5 

Britannia, Cc, 4 

Britannia (Wellington), Inset, 
87a 

British Columbia, Bb, 78-79 

British East Africa, Kd, 92 

eee Guiana, Gd, 50d; Db, 
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British Honduras, De, 50a 

British New Guinea (Ter. of 
Papua), Ge, 87 

British North Borneo, Lh, 
82-83 

British Somaliland, Hd, 88a 

Britons, Bb, 12 

Brittany, Cd, 17; Dd, 22 

Brittany, County of, Bb, 16; 

» 24 

Brittany, Duchy of, Bd, 36 

Brive, Df, 24 

Briwetone (Bruton), De, 18 

Brixen, Ee, 15 

Brixen, Bishopric of, Ie, 36 

Broach, Be, 65c; Be, 80 

Broad R., Af, 66c ; Cc, 816 

Brocavum (Brougham), Db, 


5 

Brod, Ac, 86a 

Brodick, Bc, 45a 

Brody, Fe, 56 

Broken Hill, Gh, 87 

Bromberg, Fb, 67a 

Bromesberrow, Be, llc 

Brémsebro, Db, 56 

Bromsgrove, Dd, 34 

Bromyard, Dd, 34 

Brondolo, Cb, 39d 

Bronker’s Spruit, Ce, 89a 

Brookline, Inset, 636 

Brooklyn, Cb, 52a; Ec, 66 

Broom, L., Cb, 19 

Broome, Ce, 87 

Brosna, R., De, 20 

Brouage, Ce, 60 

Brough, Db, 18; Cc, 356 

Brough (Verterae), Db, 5 

Brougham, Ce, 356 

Brougham (Brocavum), Db, 5 

Bruchhausen, Hb, 24 

Bruchsal, Hd, 46 

Bruck, Ke, 25 

Bruffe, Cd, 586 

Bruges, Ha, 16; Be, 33; Ce, 
53a 

Bruinsburg, Ac, 8la 

Brunanburh, Aa, llc ; Ba, 11c; 
Cb, lle 

Brundisium, Ge, 4 

Brunei, Be, 83a 

Brinig P., Cb, 386 

Brunkeberg, Eb, 33 

Brinn, Hd, 15; Ld, 37 

Brinn (Brno), Gd, 94 

Brunnen, Cb, 386 

Brunswick, Eb, 15; Ib, 24; 
De, 33; Cb, 676 

Brunswick-Liineburg, Duchy 
of, Ib, 36 

Brunswick - Wolfenbiittel, 
Duchy of, Hb, 36 

Brussa, Cb, 406; Ge, 86a 

Brussels, Fa, 16; Fe, 46; 

' Dd, 53a 

Bruttium, Fe, 8 ~ 

Brythonic Breton, Cd, 4 

Brythonic Celts, Cc, 10 


| Brythonic Welsh, Ce, 94 


Bucellas, Ac, 70 
Buefestre (Buckfastleigh), Cf, 
18 


Buchan Ness, Gb, 19 


‘Buchanan, Aa, 546 


Bucharest, Cb, 406; Fe, 57; 
Fe, 86a 

Buchau, Hd, 24 

Buchhorn, He, 24 

Buchy, Ab, 845 

Buckingham, He, 34 

Buckingham, County, Fe, 34 

Buckland, Cf, 44 

Buczacz, Fd, 56 

Buda (Ofen), Fd, 32 

Budapest, Db, 40a; Dd, 56 

Budaun, Cb, 80 

Budge Budge, Ec, 65a 

Budissin, Ke, 37 

Budua, Fe, 27 

Budweis, Fa, 38a; Kd, 47 

Buea, Dd, 88a 

Buen Ayre, Fc, 50a 

Buenaventura, Be, 48b 

Buenos Aires, Dg, 48); Df, 
76 


Buenos Aires, L., Bg, 76 

Buffalo, Ge, 78-79 

mae (Umzimyati) R., Bb, 
89. 


Bugia, De, 41 

Builth, Cd, 34; Cb, 35a 

Bujids, K. of, Gb, 9b 

Bukama, Fe, 88a 

Bukellarian Theme, Jd, 14 

Bukkur, Ab, 80 

Bukovina, Fb, 40a; Fd, 57; 
Eb, 86a 

Bulair, Fe, 86a; Inset, 96d 

Bulawayo, Fg, 88a; Cb, 89a 

Bulgar, Mb, 14; Ha, 26 

Bulgaria, Ee, 56; Hd, 93 

Bulgaria, Kingdom of, Gd, 
14; Cd, 26 

Bulgarians, Da, 9 

Bulgarians of Kazan, Hd, 68 

Bulgars, Mb, 14; Da, 30 

Bull Run, Db, 8la 

Bull Run Mts., Ba, 81c 

Bulun, Ma, 82-83 

Bulwer, Ab, 89d 

Bundelkhand, Ce, 65a; Cc, 
80 

Bundoran, Cb, 58b 

Bungay, Hd, 34 

Bunker’s Hill, Inset, 63b ; Fb, 
66 

Bunzlau Ke, 47 

Buraburg, Ca, 12a 

Burdai, Eb, 88a 

Burdas, Mb, 14 

Burdekin, R., He, 87 

Burdigala, Ce, 4 

Burdwan, Ee, 65a 

Burford, Ce, lla; He, 34 

Burford Field, Inset, 35¢ 

Burg (Peterborough), Fd, 18 

Burgadorf, Ba, 38 

Burgas, Fd, 86a 

Burgau, Id, 24 

Burgh by Sands, Cb, 5 

Burgh on Sands, Be, 356 

Burgos, Da, 28e ; Da, 70 

Burgos, Eccl. prov., Be, 27 

Burgundia, Cb, 126 

Burgundian Kingdom, Db, 

6b 


Burgundians, Eb, 6a 

Burgundiones, Fd, 4 

Burgundy, Ab, 8; 
Fe, 46; Fd, 60 


Ee, 16; 


Burgundy, County of, Fe, 16; 


Fe, 24 

Burgundy, Duchy of, Fe, 16; 
Fe, 24 

Burgundy, Kingdom of, Be, 
Nee: xinademnot (Ar 

Bur , Kingdom o: ‘e- 
late), Fd, 16 

Burgundy, Lower (Regnum 
Provincie), Fd,16 | 

Burgundy, Upper (Regnum 
Jurense), Ge, 16 
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Burgundy or Arles, Kingdom 
of, Bc, 256 

Burham, Eb, 63 

Burhampur, Ab, 30a 

Burke (De Burgh), Family, 
Co, 456 

Burkesville, Bb, 8la 

Burketown, Fe, 87 

Burlington (New Jersey), Ce, 
52a; Eb, 63 

Burlington (Vermont), Ea, 
66; Ge, 78-79 

Burma, Ge, 80; Jf, 82-83 

Burma (Mien), Id, 31 

Burntisland, Eb, 75 

Burrium, De, 5 

Burtone (Burton), Ed, 18 

Burton-upon-Trent, He, 44 

Buru, Ke, 48a; Bb, 59d 

Bury, Ba, 74a 

Bury Field, Inset, 35¢ 

Bury St. Edmunds, Db, 1c ; 
Gd, 34 

Busaco, Ab, 70 

Bushire, Ff, 82—83 

Bushman Ld., Ab, 896 

Bushmans R., Ab, 89d 

Bushmen, Ac, 89a 

Bushy Run, Be, 66 

Bisk, Ic, 82-83 

Bussa, De, 88a 

Bute, Cd, 19; Be, 58a 

Bute, County, Be, 45a 

Butler, Family, Dd, 456 

Butley, He, 44 

Buton, Ab, 59d 

Biitow, La, 37 

Butt of Lewis, Ba, 19 

Butte des Mortes, Bb, 63 

Butterworth, Ce, 546 

Buturlinovka, Le, 95 

Buxar, Db, 65a 

Buxtehade, Ce, 33 

Buxton, (Aquae), Ec, 5 

Buzakha, Fe, 9 

Buzancy, Cb, 846 

Buzzard, B., Db, 52b 

Byblos (Gibelet), Cd, 23¢ 

Bydgoszcz, Lb, 37 

Byelo, L., Ka, 95 

Byeltsi, Id, 95 

Byland, He, 44 

Byzantine Empire, Ge, 14 

Byzantium (Constantinopo- 
lis), Ie, 4 


CABANATUAN, Ba, 83c 
Cabellum, Inset, 8} 
Cabinda, He, 88a 
Cabot Str., Fa, 52a 
Cabrera, Df, 94 
Cacabellos, Ba, 70 
Cacapon, R., Aa, 81c 
Cacequy, Df, 76 
Caceres, Bf, 94 
Cachinal, Ce, 76 
Cachoeira, Fd, 76 
Caconda, Je, 59a 
Cadiz, Bd, 28¢; Bd, 70 
Cadodachos, Ca, 50a 
Cadore, Je, 37; Ea, 39a 
Cadsand, Eb, 62a 
Caen, Cb, 16; Cd, 24 
Caer Flos, Cd, 5 
Caer Gai, Cd, 5 
Caer Sws, Cd, 5 
Caerdyf (Cardiff), Ce, 18 
Caergwrle, Ed, 75 
Caerlaverock, Bb, 35b 
Caerleon, De, 35a 
Caerleon (Isca), De, 5 
Caermarthen (Carmarthen), 
Be, 18 
Caermerdynn (Carmarthen), 


e, 18 

Caerphilly, Ce, 34; Cc, 35a 
Caesar Augusta, Ce, 4 
Caesarea (Cappadocia), Kf, 4 
Caesarea (Mauretania), Df, 4 
Caesarea (Seljuk Empire), 

De, 23¢ 
Caesarea (Syria), Kg, 4; Bf, 23c 
Caffraria, Ke, 64a 
Cagayan, Be, 83c 


Cagliari, Be, 28a; Be, 39b 
Caghari, Eccl. prov., Dd, 27 
Cahokia, Ie, 51; Ac, 63 
Cahors, Dd, 16; Df, 24 
Caicos Is., Jf, 51; Eb, 50a 
Caindu, Jd, 31 
Caipha, Bf, 23c 
Caird Coast, Inset, 77c 
Cairo, Ec, 23a ; Ab, 886 
Cairo (Fustat), Eb, 9; Jg, 14 
Cairo (Illinois), Bb, 8la 
Caithness, Ea, 19 
Caithness, County, Ca, 58a 
Cajamarca, Be, 76 
Calabria, Fd, 8; Fe, 28a 
Calabria, Theme, Fe, 14 
Calahorra, Be, 27 
Calais, Ca, 22a; Ad, 53a 
Calamian Group, Ab, 83¢ 
Calatafimi, De, 39c 
Calatayua, Eb, 28c 
Calatrava, De, 28c 
Calcaria (Tadcaster), Ec, 5 
Calcutta, Ec, 65a; Ee, 80 
Caldera, Be, 76 
Caldiero, De, 38a; Inset, 77d 
Caldonazzo, Bd, 966 
Calebee, Ba, 79f 
Caledon, Ac, 896 
Caledon R., Cb, 896 
Caledonia, Cb, 4 
Caledonia (S. America), Db, 
76 


Caledonii, Inset, 5a 
Calenburg, Db, 37a 
Calgary, Cb, 78-79 
Calhoun, Be, 8la 

Cali, Ce, 486 

Calicut, Ec, 48a ; Ce, 65a 
California, Cd, 78-79 
California, G. of, Ab, 50a 
California, Lower, Ff, 51 
Callan, Cd, 75 

Callander, Bb, 58a 
Callao, Be, 48); Bd, 76 
Calleva Atrebatum(Silchester), 


'e, 5 
Callington, De, 75 
Callinicum, Kf, 4 
Calmar, Eb, 33; Db, 56 
Calne, De, 34; Fe, 75 
Caltanissetta, Ff, 94 
Calvi, Inset, 606 
Calvinet, Ef, 46 
Calvinia, Ab, 896 
Camaguey, Jf, 51 
Camaldoli, Ee, 27 
Camana, Bd, 76 
Camarinal, C., Ba, 70a 
Cambalu, Pb, 42a 
Cambay, Eb, 48a ; Be, 80 
Cambay, G. of, Be, 80 


Cambodia, He, 48a; Kg, 
82-83 

Cambrai, Ea, 16; Ec, 46; 
Cd, 53a 


Cambrai, Bp. of, Ab, 53¢ 

Cambrésis, Cd, 53a 

Cambria, Ce, 10 

Cambridge, Ca, 27; Gd, 34 

Cambridge, County, Gd, 34 

Cambridge (Massachusetts), 
Da, 526; Inset, 636 

Cambridge (or Charles), R., 
Inset, 636 

Cambridge University, Gd, 75 

Cambuskenneth, Ec, 19; Ca, 


44 
Camden (Arkansas), Ac, 8la 
Camden (New Jersey), Ec, 63 
Camden (S. Carolina), Cd, 63; 
Af, 66c 
Camelford, De, 75 
Camerino, De, 8; De, 28a 
Cameron, Bb, 45a 
Cametaé, De, 76 
Camisards, Cd, 61 
Camocim, Ec, 76 
Camp Dick Robinson, Cb, 81a 
Campagna, Dd, 28b ; Ed, 39a 
Campaldino, Bb, 39e 
Campania, Dd, 8 
Campbell, Clan, Aa, 35b ; Ab, 
45a 


Cam 


INDEX 


Campbell I., Ef, 83a ’ 

Campbellsville, Bb, 8la 

Campbeltown, Be, 58a; De, 
75 


Campeche, Cec, 50a 
Campeche, G. of, Cb, 50a 
Camperdown, Fa, 62a 
Campinas, Ke, 76 
Campobasso, Fd, 39a 
Campo Formio, Bb, 
Inset, 77d 
Campos, Ee, 76 
Camulodunum (Colchester), 


Ge, 5 
Canada, Ba, 52a; Da, 63 
Canada, Dominion of, Db, 
84a 
Canada, Lower, Gc, 78—79 
Canada, Upper, Ge, 78-79 
Canadian R., He, 51 
Cananea, He, 76 
Canary Is., Kd, 62b ; Bb, 88a 
Canaveral, C., Fe, 78-79 
Canberra, De, 83a ; Hi, 87 
Cancellaria, Inset, 8a 
Candia, De, 26; Eh, 86a 
Candia (Crete), De, 23a 
Cane, Gf, 2 
Canea, Df, 56; Dh, 86a 
Canigou, Cc, 27 
Canna, Bb, 19 
Cannanore, Ac, 30a; Ce, 65a 
Cannes, Gg, 36 
Canossa, Cb, 28a 
Canovium, Ce, 5 
Canso, C., Ha, 52a 
Cantabria, Cc, 6a : 
Cantabrian Mts., Ca, 70 
Canterbury, He, 34; Hf, 44 
Canterbury, Abp., Gf, 44 
Canterbury, Eccl. prov., Ba, 
27 


72a; 


Canterbury (New Zealand), 
Inset, 87a 

Canterbury 
e, 5 

Cantii, Ge, 5 

Canton, Kd, 31; Lf, 82-83 

Canton (Mississippi), Ac, 8la 

Sete (Canterbury), Ge, 
8 


(Durovernum), 


Cantweara, De, lla 

Canusium, Fd, 8 

Cao, Jf, 42a 

Cap Francois, Ec, 50a 

Capdenac, Ef, 46 

Cape Breton I., He, 78-79 

Cape Breton I. (Ile Royale), 
Ha, 52a 

Cape Coast Castle, Dd, 89c 

Cape Cod B., Da, 526 

Cape Colony, Bd, 89a 

Cape Dist., Ac, 89b 

Cape Fear R., Dd, 63; Bf, 66 

Cape Fear (or Charles) R., 
Be, 52a 

Cape Girardeau, Bb, 8la 

Cape of Good Hope, State, Fh, 
88a ; Bd, 89a 

Cape of Good Hope (Tormen- 
toso, C.), Jf, 42a 

Cape Town, Eh, 88a; Ac, 89b 

re Verde Is., Hd, 42a; Ac, 


Cape Wild Cat, Cb, 8la 

Cape York Pen., Gd, 87 

Capetown, Jf, 59a 

Caphu, R., Db, 76 

Capitanata, Ed, 28a; 
39a 

Capitol, Inset, 8a 

Capiz, Bb, 83c 

Capo d’Istria, Eb, 27 

Caporetto, Da, 96 

Cappadocia, Kf, 4 

Cappadocia Theme, Je, 14 

Caprera I., Bd, 39c 

Capri, Ed, 8 

Capua, Ed, 8; Ed, 28a ! 

Capua, Duchy of, Ed, 28a 

Capua, Eccl. prov., Ec. 27 

Caqueta, R., Bd, 48b; Be, 76 

Carabobo, Ca, 76 


Fd, 


Caracalla, Baths of, Inset, 8a! Cartersville, Ac, 81b 


Caracas (Colombia), Bb, 76 Carthage (Africa), Bb, 9; He, 
Caracas (Venezuela), Cb, 486 ; 14 

Bay 
Caradefia, Bc, 27 
Caramania, Dc, 406 
Caravaggio, Ab, 39d 
Caravellas, Fd, 76 
Carbery, H., Ce, 45a 
Carbisdale, Bb, 45a 
Carcassonne, He, 16; Eg, 46 
Cardaillac, Ef, 46 
Cardiff, Ce, 34; Be, 746 
Cardigan, Bd, 34; Dd, 75 
Cardigan B., Bd, 34 
Cardigan, County, Dd, 75 
Cardona, Dh, 46 
Carelia, Ga, 33; Db, 68 
Carentan, Cd, 46 
Carhaix, Bb, 16; Ab, 22a 
Carham, Cc, 17 


Carthago, Ff, 4 

Carthago Nova, Cf, 4 
Cartmel, Cc, 35b; De, 44 
Carvoran (Magnae), Inset, 5b 
Carysfort, Cd, 75 

Casale, Cb, 39a; Inset, 77d 
Casalmaggiore, Bb, 39d 
Cascade Ra., De, 51 

Casco, Eb, 63 

Casco (Fort Loyal), Cb, 52a 
Casco B., Cb, 52a 

Cashel, Dd, 20; Dd, 586 
Cashel, Eccl. prov., Inset 20¢ 
Caspian Sea, Ld, 13 
Cassanitae, Ge, 2 

Cassano, Cc, 38a; Inset, 77d 


Caribbean Sea, Ec, 50a Cassel, He, 36; Be, 67b; 
Caribs, Fd, 50a Aa, 72b 

Carignano, Bb, 39a Casset, He, 36 

Carinthia, Ge, 15; Cb, 40a Cassiquiare R., Bifurcation 


of the, Cb, 76 
Cassville, Ac, 81b 
Castalla, Ec, 70 
Castanheira, Inset, 706 
Castel Branco, Ad, 27 
Castel Jaloux, Cf, 46 
Castelbaldo, Bb, 39d 
Castelfranca, Bb, 965 
Castell Collen, Cd, 5 
Castellamare, Ed, 39c¢ 
Castello, Inset, 27a 
Castello Branco, Be, 70 
Castello Tesino, Ba, 966 
Castellon, Df, 94 
C. Alani (Richmond), Eb, 18 
C. Harundel (Arundel), Ff, 18 
C. Warham (Corfe), Ef, 18 
Castelnau, Cg, 46 
Castelnaudary, Eg, 36 
Castelnuovo, Bd, 86a 
Castelorizo, Ab, 96c 
Castelsagrat, Df, 46 
Castets, Cf, 46 
Castiglione, Db, 39a; Inset, 

Tid 


Carinthia, Duchy of, Je, 25; 
Je, 37 

Carisbrooke Cas., Cd, 546 

Carlat, Ef, 24 

Carleol (Carlisle), Db, 18 

Carlingford, Eb, 58} 

Carlion (Caerleon), De, 18 

Carlisle, Db, 34; Cc, 44 

Carlisle, Bishopric, Cc, 44 

Carlisle (Luguvallium), Db, 5 

Carlow, Ed, 20; Ed, 45b 

Carlow, County, Ed, 585 

Carlowitz, Db, 40a; Ed, 56 

Carlsbad, De, 676; Ec, 71 

Carlskrona, Db, 57 

Carlsruhe, Ab, 72a 

Carmania, He, 2 

Carmarthen, Be, 34; Be, 35a 

Carmarthen, County, De, 75 

Carmarthen (Maridunum), Be, 


Carmel, Mt., Bf, 23c 

Carmona, Ab, 9 

Carnarvon, Be, 34; Bb, 35a 

Carnarvon, County, Dd, 75 

Carnarvon (S. Africa), Bb, 
89b 

Carnarvon (Segontium), Be, 5 

Carnatic, Ce, 65a; Ce, 80 

Carnero Pt., Ba, 70a 

Carnic Alps, Eb, 38a 

Carniola, Cb, 40a; Cd, 56 

Carniola, Duchy of, Kf, 25; 


Kf, 

Carniola, March of, Gf, 15; 
Ce, 256 

Carnish, Aa, 19a 

Carnsore Pt., Ed, 20 

Carolina, Ad, 52a; Bb, 73a 

Carolina, N., Bf, 66; Fd, 78-79 

Carolina, 8., Ad, 52a; Fd, 
78-79 

Carolina (8S. America), Ec, 76 

Caroline Is., De, 83a 

Carolis, Ef, 4 

Caroni, R., Cb, 76 - 

Carpathians, Mts., Eb, 86a 

Carpathos, If, 95 

Carpatus Mons, Hd, 4 

Carpentaria, G. of, Fd, 87 

Carpentras, De, 27 

Carpi, Db, 39a ; Inset, 77d 

Carrara, Cb, 39b ; If, 46 

Carrhae, Ab, 2b 

Carrantuohill, Mt., Be, 20 

Carrawburgh (Procolitia), 
Inset, 5b 

Carrick, Dd, 19; Ab, 356 

Carrickfergus, Ca, 22; 
45b 

Carrick’s Ford, Db, 8la 

Carriga Foyle, Bd, 58b 

Carrizal Bajo, Be, 76 

Carron, R., De, 19 

Carse of Gowrie, Ba, 35) 

Cartagena, Ed, 70 

Cartagena (S. America), Ec, 
50a; Ba, 76 

Cartago, Be, 48b 


Castile, Cb, 28c 
Castile, Kingdom of, Ce, 28d 
Castilia do Oro, Dd, 50a 
Castilian (dialect), Cf, 94 
Castillon, Cd, 16; Df, 36 
Castle Dermot, Ed, 58) 
Castle Douglas, Be, 58a 
Castle Flemish, Be, 5 
Castle I., Inset, 63b 
Castle Rising, De, 54a 
Castlebar, Bc, 58b; Bd, 75 
Castlecary, Ca, 5 
Castlefinn, Db, 58) 
Castlehill, Ba, 5 
Castlejordan, De, 20 
Castlekevin, Ec, 456 
Castlemartyr, Be, 75 
Castlereagh, Cc, 58b 
Castleroe, Ea, 45b 
Castlesteads, Inset, 5b 
Castleton, Eb, 66 
Castletown, Ab, 54a 
Castra Exploratorum, Ca, 5 
Castres, Eg, 24; Hg, 46 
Castro, Ec, 27; Cc, 39b 
Castrogiovanni, Inset, 28a 
Castrum Felicitatis, Inset, 8b 
Cat I., Eb, 50a 
Catalan (dialect), De, 94 
Catalio, Ed, 76 
Catalonia, Fb, 28d; Fb, 70 
Catamarca, Ce, 76 
Catana (Catane), Ef, 8 
Catanduanes, Bb, 83c 
Catania, Inset, 28a ; Ef, 39b 
Catanzaro, Fd, 27 
Cataractonium 
Bridge), Eb, 5 
Catawba R., Cc, 816 
Cateau Cambrésis, Cc, 41 
Cathay, Jc, 31 
Cathay (China), Ja, 48a 
Cathkin Pk., Ab, 89d 
Catéche, C., Da, 50a 
Catrone, Fd, 27 
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Fb, 


(Catterick 


Catskill Mts., Db, 66 
Cattaro, Fd, 69; Bd, 86a 


Carthage (Missouri), Ab, 8la| Cattaro, Eccl. prov., Fc, 27 
Carthage (Tennessee), Bb, 8la | Cattegat, Fb, 17 


Catterick Bridge (Catarac- 
tonium), Eb, 5 

Catric (Catterick), Eb, 18 

Catuvellauni, Fe, 5 

Caucasus, Kd, 13; Gf, 68 

Caucasus Mts., Fb, 406 

Caudebec, Dd, 24 

Cauna (Calne), De, 18 

Causennae (Ancaster), Fd, 5 

Causse, Eg, 46 

Cauvery, R., Ce, 65a 

Caux, Fd, 22 

Cavan, De, 586 

Cavan, County, Dc, 586 

Cavite, Bb, 83c 

Cavour, Ab, 39c 

Cawdor, Eb, 19 

Cawnpore, Db, 65a ; Db, 80 

Cawood Cas., Ce, 54a 

Caxamarca, Bd, 48) 

Caxias, Ec, 76 

Cayman Is., De, 50a 

Cayenne, Db, 76; De, 486 

Cayo Romano, Hb, 50a 

Cayoan, Inset, 59c 

Cays de Doce Lagunas, Eb, 
sce Bb, 52a 

Ca; aS, 5 

Cane Fd, 486; Fe, 76 

Ceara (Fortaleza), Fc, 76 

Cebu, Bb, 83c 

Cebu (San Miguel), Ke, 48a 

Cebu I., Bb, 83c 

Ceccanum, Inset, 8b 

Cedar Creek, Aa, 8lc 

Cedar Mountain, Ab, 8lc 

Cedar Rapids, Da, 66 

Cefalu, Ed, 27 

Celebes, Lg, 31 ; Ke, 48a ; Mi, 
82-83 

Celebes Sea, Lf, 31 

Celle, Ib, 36; Cc, 56 

Celorico, Bb, 70 

Celtic Lands, Aa, 6b 

Celts, Bb, 10; Inset, 12c 

Ceneda, Eb, 27; Eb, 39a 

Cenis, He, 51 

Central America and West 
Indies, 50a 

Central Australia, Ef, 87 

Centreville, Bb, 8lc 

Cephallenia Theme, Fe, 14 

Cephalonia, Ch, 23a; 
86a 

Cephalonia, County of, Ff, 29 

Ceram, Ke, 48a; Bb, 59d 

Cerdagne, Dg, 46 

Ceretigiaun (Cardigan), 


18 

Cerignola, Fd, 39a 

Cerigo, Bb, 236 ; Dg, 86a 

Cerigo I., Ge, 41 

Cerigoto, Hf, 95 

Cerisolo, Bc, 38a 

Cerne, Dg, 44 

Cerneli (Cerne Abbas), Df, 
18 


Cerralvo, Bb, 50a 

Cerro de Pasco, Bd, 76 
Certesyg (Chertsey), Fe, 18 
Cervera, Fb, 70 
Cervignano, Db, 966 
Cesena, Jf, 25; Eb, 39a, 
Cesenae, Inset, 8b 

Cestre (Chester), De, 18 
Cestrescire (Cheshire), Dc, 18 
Cetinje, Bd, 86a 

Cette, Eg, 36 

Ceuta, Cd, 28d; Cd, 70 
Ceva, Gf, 46; Inset, 77d 
Cevennes, Mts., Ed, 16 
Ceylon, Cf, 65a ; Df, 80 
Ceylon (Seilan), Hf, 31 
Ceylon (Simkala), Fe, 26 
Ceylon (Tamraparni), Cd, 2a 
Chabats, Be, 86a 

Chablais, Ab, 38b 
Chacabuco, Bf, 76 

Chad, L., Ec, 88a 

Chads Ford, Dd, 66 


Cf, 


Bd, 


Chagos Is., Me, 84a 

Chagres, Ed, 50a 

Chala, Bd, 76 

Chalcedon, Ie, 4; Inset, 23¢ 

Chalchuites, Bb, 50a 

Chalcis, Kd, 7a 

Chaldea, Theme, Kd, 14 

Chaldiran, Fb, 406 

Chaleur B., Kd, 51; Da, 524 

Chalgrove Field, Cd, 54a 

Chalon, Fe, 16; Fe, 24 

Chalons, Fb, 16; Fd, 24 

Chélons Camp, Cb, 846 

Chaluz, Ff, 22 

Cham, Jd, 25 

Chambal, R., Cb, 65a; Cb, 
80 

Chambersburg, Db, 81a 

Chambéry, FP 24; Fe, 60 

Chambly, Ea, 63; Ea, 66 

Champagne, Eb, 16; Fd, 36 

Champagne, County. of, Fd, 24, 

Champigny, Bb, 846 

Champion Hill, Ac, 8la 

Champlain, L., Cb, 524; Ha, 
66 

Champs Elisées, Inset, 60c 

Chanak, Inset, 96d 

Chanaral, Be, 76 

Chancellorsville, Bb, 8lc 

Chandax, He, 14 

Chandernagore, Ec, 65a 

Chang-an, Md, 3 

Chang-Jeh, Md, 3 

Chang-sha, Lf, 82-83 

Changtan, Ba, 84c 

Channel Is., Bb, 16; Dd, 22; 
Be, 62a 

Chantoceaux, Ce, 24 

Chapelle St. Lambert, Inset, 
53b 

Charcot Ld., Inset, 77c 

Chard, Df, 34; Bd, 54a 

Charente, R., Ef, 22; Cf, 46 

Charford, Ce, lla 

Charing Cross, Inset, 34a 

Charlemont, Ce, 75 

Charleroi, Dd, 53a; Fb, 60 

Charles, C., De, 63 

Charles City, Ad, 526 

Charles Fort, Ad, 52a 

Charles (or Cambridge), R., 
Inset, 636 

Charles (or Cape Fear), R., 
Be, 52a 

Charleston (New Hampshire), 
Eb, 66 

Charleston (S. Carolina), Bg, 
6 


6c 
Charleston (West Virginia), 
Cb, 8la P 
Charlestown (Boston), Inset, 
636 
Charleville (France), Fe, 60 
Charleville (Ireland), Bd, 75 
Charlotte, Af, 66; Cc, 816 
Charlottesville, Bd, 66; Ab, 
81c 
Charlottetown, He, 78-79 - 
Charmouth, Be, 116 . 
Charolais, Fe, 36; Fe, 46 
Charolles, Cc, 41 
Charost, Dd, 60 
Charroux, Cb, 27 
Charsianon Theme, Je, 14 
Charter, Da, 89a 
Charters Towers, Ge, 87 
Chartres, Db, 16; Dd, 24 
Chartreux, Fd, 16 
Chatalja, Ge, 86a $ 
Chateau Chinon, Fe, 36 
Chateau Dauphin, Ge, 60 
Chateau d’If, Ff, 60 
Chateau Gaillard, Fd, 22 
Chateau Neuf, He, 24 
Chateau Renard, Ee, 46 
Chateau Thierry, Ec, 
Bb, 846 
Chateaubriant, Ce, 46 
Ch&ateaudun, Db, 16 ; Ab, 846 
Chateauguay, R., Da, 79¢ 
Chateauroux, Fe, 22; Dd, 60 
Chateauroux, Seigneurie of, 


* 


60 ; 


INDEX 


Con 


Chatellerault, De, 16 ; Cc, 22a 
Chatham, Db, 62a; Ge, 75 
Chatham Is., Ff, 83a 
Chatillon, Cd, 46; 
Tid; Be, 84b 
Chattahoochee R., Ba, 79f; 
Ad, 81b 
Chattanooga, Ac, 81b 
Chatti, Cb, 2 
Chaudiére, R., Ea, 63; Ac, 79¢ 
Chaumont, Fd, 24; Cb, 84b 
Chaves, Bb, 70 
Cheadle, Inset, 58a 
Cheat Summer, Db, 8la 
— (language), Le, Me, 


Chefoo, Me, 82-83 

Chegar, R., Inset, 65d 

Chekiang, Kd, 31 

Chelm, Fc, 33 ; Ea, 40a 

Chelmsford, Ge, 34; Dd, 54a 

Cheltenham, Fe, 75 

Chelyuskin, C., Inset, 77b; 
Ka, 82-83 

Chemin des Dames, Bb, 92a 

Chemnitz, Jc, 37; De, 67a 

Chenab, R., Ba, 65a; Ba, 80 

Chenaresburg (Knaresbor- 
ough), Eb, 18 

Cheng-tu, Ke, 82-83 

Chenth (Kent), Ge, 18 

Chepstow, De, 34; De, 35a 

Cher, R., De, 16 

Chera, If, 3 

Chera, Kingdom of, Ke, 2b 

Cherasco, Bb, 39b; Gf, 46; 
Inset, 77d 

Cheraw, Bf, 66c; Cc, 81b 

Cherbourg, Cc, 62a; Cd, 36 

Cherchebi (Kirkby Lonsdale), 
Db, 18 ; 

Cherchen, He, 31; Ie, 82-83 

Cherepovets, Kb, 95 

Cheriton, Cd, 54a 

Cherkasy, Jd, 95 

Cherkesses (Kasogs), Le, 14 

Cherna R., Ca, 96a 

Chernaya, R., Inset, 68b 

Chernigof, Gc, 56; Ed, 68 

Chernigof, Pr. of, Eb, 26 

Cherokees, Ac, 52a; Cc, 63 

Cherry Valley, Db, 66 

Cherso, Eb, 285 

Cherson, Jd, 14; Ed, 26 

Cherson Theme, Jd, 14 

Chertsey, Ff, 44 ‘ 

Cherusci, Db, 2 

Chesapeake B., Ad, 52b 

Cheshire, Ed, 75 

» Chester, Da, 35a; Dd, 44; 
Be, 54a 

Chester (Deva), De, 5 

Chester (Pennsylvania), Be, 
52a; Dd, 66 

Chester (S. Carolina), Cc, 816 

Chester, Bishopric, Dd, 44 

Chester, County Palatine of, 
De, 34; Da, 35a 

Chesterfield Inlet, Ea, 78-79 


‘(Vindolanda), 


Chester-le-Street, Eb, 5 
Chesters (Cilurnum), Inset, 56 
Chetsteven (Kesteven), Fd, 18 
Cheviot Hills, Fd, 19 
Cheyenne, De, 78-79 
Chiamdo, Je, 82-83 
Chiang-Hsia, Nd, 3 
Chiao Chow, Ne, 3 
Chiapas, Cc, 50a; Hg, 51 
Chiavenna, Ba, 8; Ca, 39a; 
Inset, 77d 
Chiavenna, Cty. of, Db, 38b 
Chicacole, Dd, 65a _ 
Chicago, Ea, 73c; Fe, 78-79 
Chichester, Cc, 1lb; Ff, 34; 
Fg, 44 
Chichester (Regnum), Ff, 5 
Chichester, Bishopric, Fg, 44 
Chickahominy, Be, 81c 
Chickamauga, Co, 8la 
Chickasaw Bluff -(Memphis), 
Ba, T9f f 


Inset, 


Boas 7, 


Chickasaws, Ac, 52a; Ce, 63 | Chubut, R., Bg, 76 


Chico, R., Cg, 76 
Chicora, Je, 51 
Chidambaram, Ce, 65a 
Chidley, C., Ha, 78-79 
Chiem, L., Eb, 38a 
Chiengmai, Gd, 80 
Chiensee, Eb, 27 
Chiese R., Ab, 966; Cb, 8 
Chieti, Ec, 8; Fe, 39a 
Chieveley, Ab, 89d 
Chigirin, Gd, 56 
Chignecto B., Ea, 52a 
Chignecto, C., Ea, 52a 
Chihuahua, Bb, 50a 
Chile, Bg, 48b ; Bf, 76 
Chile, Rep. of, Be, 76 
Chilianwala, Ba, 80 
Chilkat P., Bb, 796 
Chillan, Bf, 76 
Chillicothe, Cc, 63 
Chillon, Ab, 385 
Chiloe, Bh, 48); Bg, 76 
Chiltern Hills, Ee, 34 
Chimay, Fc, 36; Dd, 53a 
Chimborazo, Vol., Ac, 76 
Chimbote, Be, 76 
China, Kf, 82-83 
China (Cathay), Ja, 48a 
China Sea, Ke, 31 
Chinampo, Cb, 84c 
Chinchowfu, Aa, 84c 
Chinde, Gf, 88a 
Chinde R., Cc, 89b 
Chindwin, R., Gb, 80 
Chinese Empire, Oc, 84a 
Chinese Rep., Je, 82-83 
Chinese Turkestan, Ie, 82-83 
Ching Chow, Nd, 3. 
Ching-chao, Md, 3 
Ching-chow, Nd, 3 
Ching-Kiang, Le, 82-83 
Chingleput, De, 65a 
Ching-tu (Sindifu), Jc, 31 
Chinon, Fe, 22; De, 36 
Chinsura, Ec, 65a 
Chiny, Fd, 24 
Chioggia, Jf, 25; Eb, 39a. 
Chios, Cb, 23b; Ef, 86a 
Chippenham, Be, llc; De, 
34 


Chippewa, Inset, 79d 

Chipping Norton, Ee, 34 

Chirk, Db, 35a; Be, 54b 

Chisholm, Clan, Bb, 45a 

Chita, Le, 82-83 

Chitaldroog, Ce, 65a 

Chittagong, Ec, 65a; Fe, 80 

Chiusi, Ce, 8 

Chivasso, Gf, 46; Inset, 77d 

Chobe Swamp, Ba, 89a 

Choctaws, Bd, 63 

Choczim, Fd, 56; Fa, 86a 

Choiseul (Australasia), Jc, 87 

Choiseul (France), Fe, 60 

Chola, Jf, 3 

Chola, K. of, Bc, 2a; Ed, 2b 

Cholula, Cc, 50a 

Chongju, Ch, 84c 

Chonos Arch., Bg, 86 

Chorasmia, He, 2 

Chorillos, Bd, 76 

Chorlu (Tzurulum), Dd, 26 

Chota Nagpur, De, 65c; De, 
80 

Chotusitz, Fa, 38a; Ed, 67a 

Chowan, R., Bc, 52a 

Christchurch (England), Ef, 
34; Eg, 44 

Christchurch (New Zealand), 
Ef, 83a; Inset, 87a 

Christiania, Ba, 56 

Christiania (Oslo), Fb, 
Ea, 41 

Christiansand, Cb, 33; Eb, 94 

Christiansborg, Jd, 77a; He, 
- 89 


17; 


Ic 
Christianstad, Cb, 57; Fb, 


94 
Christmas I., Ge, 83a 
Christopolis, Cd, 26 
Chrysopolis, Ie, 4; Inset, 23¢ 
Chrystler’s Farm, Ca, 79c 
Chu, R., Gd, 82-83 


Chudes, Ha, 14 

Chugutschak, Id, 82-83 

Chukchi, Rb, 82-83 

Chung-King, Kf, 82-83 

Chur, De, 15; Db, 38b; 
Inset, 77d 

Churchill, Eb, 78-79 

Churchill R., Ge, 51; 
78-79 

Ciamba, Je, 31 

Ciandu, Kb, 31 

Cibalae, Gd, 4 

Cibola, Ge, 51 

Cibyra, He, 13 

Cibyrrhaeot Theme, Je, 14 

Cicestre (Chichester), Ff, 18 

Cilicia, Jf, 4; Cb, 23c 

Cilicia, Theme, Je, 14 

Cilician Gates, If, 32 

Cilli, Ke, 25; Db, 40a 

aaah (Chesters), 


5 
Cimarron R., Ed, 78-79 
Cin, Sea of, Ld, 31 
Cinbretune (Kinderton), De, 
18 


Cincinnati, Cb, 66a ; Eb, 73c ; 
Fd, 78-79 

Cintra, Ac, 70 

Cireassia, Gf, 68 

Circassian (language), 
Le, 95 

Circesium, Lf, 4; Ld, 7a 

Circle City, Da, 79a 

Cirencester, Cc, lla; Ee, 34 

Cirencestre (Cirencester), He, 
18 


Cirey, Ba, 926 ~ 

Cirieberie (Cherbury), Dd, 18 
Cirta, Ef, 4 

Citatea, De, 86a 

Citeaux, Fe, 16; Cb, 27 
Citronelle, Bc, 8la 

Citta di Castello, Ec, 39a 
Cittadella, Bb, 965 
Cittavecchia, Fc, 27 

City Pt., Ce, 66 

City Point, Be, 81c 

Ciudad Bolivar, Cb, 76 
Ciudad Real, De., 28d; De, 


710 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Bb, 28d; 
Ciudad Victoria, Cb, 50a 
Ciudadela, Cc, 27 
Cividale, Je, 25; Je, 47 
Civita Vecchia, Ce, 8; 


39a 
Civitate, Ed, 28a 
Civitella, Ec, 39a ; Jg, 37 
Clackmannan, Cb, 45a ; 


15 
Cladyford, Db, 585 
Clairac, Cc, 27; Df, 46 
Clair-sur-Epte, Db, 16 
Clairvaux, Fb, 16; Cb, 27 
Clanoventa (Ravenglass), Cb, 


5 
Clanranald, Bb, 45a 
Clanwilliam, Ac, 89b 
Clara (Clare), Gd, 18 
Clare County, Bd, 58) 
Clare (England), Gd, 34 
Clare (Family, Ireland), Cd, 
456; Bd, 58b 
Clare (Family, Wales), Cc, 35a 
Clare, R., Cc, 20 ; Ce, 586 
Clarendon (England), Ee, 22 
Clarendon (N. America), Bd, 
52a 
Clark, Bb, 66a 
Clausentum, Ef, 5 
Claverhouse, Cb, 45a 
Clear, C., Be, 20; Ka, 626 
Cleeve, Cf, 44 
ema (Auvergne), Ed, 16 ; 
24 


Ef, 

Clermont (Dauphiné), Ff, 24 

Clermont (Picardy), Ed, 36; 
Cb, 846 

Clermont, Cty. of, Ed, 24; 
Ba, 47b 

Clermont Ferrand, He, 60 


“a 


Db, 


Inset, 


Kd, 


De, 


Eb, 


Cleve, Ce, 37a; Fc, 53a 
Cleve, County of, Ge, 36; Cb, 
5 


3c 
Cleveland (England), Ca, lla 
Cleveland (Ohio), Ea, 73c ; 


» 79¢ 
Cleveland (Tennessee), Ac, 
81b 


Cleves, Ge, 46; Ac, 67a 
Clew, B., Bc, 20 ; Be, 456 
Clifford (Family), Cc, 356 
Cliford (Clifford), Dd, 18 
Clifton (Scotland), Cc, 58a 
Clifton (United States), Be, 
8la 
Clinch, R., Bb, 816 
Clinton, Cb, 81a 
Clisson, Be, 22a; He, 56 
Clitheroe, De, 18; De, 34 
Clogher, Db, 20; Db, 455 
Clonakilty, Be, 75 
nee De, 20 
loncurry, Ff, 87 
Clones, Db, 456; Db, 586 
Clonfert, Ce, 20 ; Cc, 58b 
Clonlish, Bd, 586 
Clonmacnoise, Dc, 20; De, 
58b 
Clonmel, Dd, 455 ; Dd, 585 
Clonmines, Cd, 75 
Clontarf, Ee, 58b 
Clota Aest., Ba, 5 
Cloudy B., Inset, 87a 
Clove Is., Lg, 31 
Cloyne, Ce, 20; Ce, 58b 
Clun, Db, 35a 
Cluny, Fc, 16; Cb, 27 
Clyde, Firth of, Dd, 19 
Clyde, R., Ed, 19 
Clydesdale, Ed, 19; Bb, 356 
Clyveland (Cleveland), Eb, 
18 


Coahuila, Dd, 78-79; Gf, 51 
Coalbrookdale, Bb, 74a 

Coast Ra., Ed, 51 

Coats I., Fa, 78-79 

Cobija (Bolivia), Cd, 76 
Cobija (Peru), Be, 76 
Coblenz, Ce, 15 ; Ce, 33 
Coburg, Ic, 36 ; Ac, 47¢ 

Coca, Ie, 51 

Coccium (Wigan), Db, 5 
Cochem, Ge, 24 

Cochin, Cf, 65a ; Cf, 80 
Cochin, State, Ce, 65a ; Ce, 80 
Cochin China, Kg, 82-83 
Cockburn Chan., Bh, 76 
Cockermouth, Cb, 34 ;. He, 75 
Cocos Is., Ne, 84a 

Cod, C., Da, 526; Eb, 63 
Coelesyria, Fd, 2 

Coevorden, Fb, 53a 
Coggeshall, Gf, 44 

Cognac, Cf, 46 

Cohoes, Eb, 66 

Coiba I,, Dd, 50a 

Coigny, Ce, 60 

Coimbatore, Ce, 65a ; Ce, 80 
Coimbra, Ab, 28¢ ; Ab, 70 
Colberg, Ga, 15 

Colchester, Ge, 34; Dd, 54a 
Colchester (Camulodunum), 


Ge, 5 
Colchis, (Sebastopolis), Ke, 
32 


Cold Harbour, Be, 81c 
Colecestra (Colchester), Ge, 18 
Coldingham, Ce, 19a; Db, 44 
Coldstream, Ce, 45a ; Bb, 54a 
Colenso, Ba, 89d 

Coleraine, Ea, 586; Ce, 75 
Coleroon, Ce, 65a 

Coleroon R., Ce, 65c 
Colesberg, Cb, 896 

Coligny, Fe, 24 

Colima, Be, 50a 

Coll, Be, 19; Ab, 58a 

Coll I., Ab, 45a 

Colle, Bb, 39e 

Colleton, Ad, 52a 

Collinicum, Kd, 7a 

Collioure, Ef, 60 

Colmar, Cd, 15; Ba, 38a 
Cologne, Cc, 15; Ge, 24 


Cologne, Abp, of, Cb, 53c 

Cologne, Eccl. prov., Da, 27 

Colombe, Cb, 27 

Colombey, Db, 846 

Colombia, Bb, 76 

Colombia, Confederation of, 
Ed, 50d 

Colombia, Federated Rep. of, 
Bb, 76 

Colombo, Cf, 65a; Df, 80 

Colon, Ab, 76 

Colon (Aspinwall), Ed, 50d 

Colonea, Je, 13 

Colonea Theme, Kd, 14 

Colonia Agrippina, Ec, 4 

Colonia do Sacramento, Dg, 
48b 

Colonsay, Be, 19; Ab, 58a 

Colooney, Cb, 586 

Colorado, Dd, 78-79 

Colorado Plateau, Fe, 61 

Colorado, . (Argentina), 
Cg, 48b ; Cf, 76 


Colorado, R. (Arizona), Fe, 
51; Cd, 78-79 
Colorado, R. (Texas), Ca, 


50a 
Colorado Ter., Cb, 73d 
Colosseum, Inset, 8a 
Coluca, He, 51 
Columbia (Kentucky), Bb, 
8la 


Columbia (S. Carolina), Af, 
66c ; Cd, 81b 

Columbia (Tennessee), Bb 
8la 

Columbia (Virginia), De, 63 

Columbia District, Ac, 8lc 

Columbia R., Ed, 51 

Columbiana, Be, 8la 

Columbo, Md, 43a 

Columbus (Georgia), Ce, 81a 

Columbus (Kentucky), Bb, 


8la 
Columbus (Mississippi), Be, 


8la 
Columbus (Ohio), Ca, 8la 
Comacchio, Db, 8; Db, 39¢ 
Combahee R., Cd, 81b 
Combermere, De, 44 
Comeragh Mts., Dd, 20 
Comiaclum, Inset, 8b 
Cominges, Dg, 24 
Cominges, County of, De, 16 ; 
Dg, 36 
Commanders I., Qc, 82-83 
Commercy, Bb, 476 
Commonwealth of Australia, 
Ff, 87 
Como, Bb, 8; Ce, 38a 
Como, L., Ba, 8; Inset, 77d 
Comorin, C., Cf, 65a ; Cf, 80 
Comorin (Komari), C., Gf, 30 
Comoro Is., Hf, 88a 
Compiégne, Gd, 22; Db, 376 
Compludo, Ac, 27 
Compoalla, Cc, 50a 
Compostela, Bb, 50a; Gf, 51 
Compostella, Ad, 21 
Concepcion (Argentina), Df, 
76 


Concepcion (Chile), Bf, 76 
Concepcion (Colombia), Bb, 
76 


Concepcion (Paraguay), De, 
76 


Conception Pt., He, 51 

Conchos, R., Gf, 51 

Concord, Da, 526 ; Eb, 63 

Concordia, Df, 76 

Conde, Cd, 53a 

Condeixa, Ab, 70 

Condercum (Benwell), Inset, 
5b 


Condom, De, 60 

Conegliano, Cb, 965 

Confederation of the Rhine, 
Eb, 69; 726 

Conflans, Ed, 36; Aa, 926 

Confluencia, De, 76 

Congaree R., Ag, 66c 

Congo, Je, 43a; Je, 77a 

Congo, R., Fd, 88a 

Congo State, Fe, 88a 


Con 


Coni, Gf, 24; Inset, 77d 

Coningesburg (Conisborough), 
Ec, 18 

Conisborough, Ec, 34 

Conjeeveram, De, 65a 

Conn, L., Be, 20 

Connacht, Ac, 10; Be, 20 

Connaught, Ab, 22; Ce, 456 


Connecticut, Cb, 52a; Eb, 
63; Ge, 78-79 
Connecticut, R., Cb, 52a; 


Eb, 66 
Connor, Eb, 20; Eb, 58) 
Consentia (Cosenza), Fe, 8 
Constance, De, 15; He, 24 
Constance, L. of, De, 15; 
Da, 38b 
Constantia, Ac, 89b 
Constantine, Bb, 9; Da, 88a 
Constantinople, Inset, 23¢ ; 
Ch, 406; Fe, 56; Ge, 86a 
Ae oar came a (Byzantium), 
e, 4 
Constantsa (Kustenji), Ie, 95 
Constitucion, Bf, 76 
Conti, Ec, 60 
Convent Garden, Inset, 34a 
Conway, Ce, 34; Ca, 35a 
Conza, Fc, 27 
Conza, Eccl. prov,, Fe, 27 
Cooch Behar, Eb, 65c. 
Cook Inlet, Cb, 79a 
Cook Is., Gd, 83a 
Cook, Mt., Mj, 87 
Cook Str., Mj, 87 
Cook’s Mill, Inset, 79d 
Cooktown, Ge, 87 
Coolgardie, Ch, 87 
Coomassie, Cd, 88a 
Coombe, Ee, 44 
Cooper’s Cr., Gg, 87 
Coorg, Ce, 65a; Ce, 80 
Coosa, R., Be, 66a; Ba, 79f 
Copenhagen, Fc, 17; Db, 33 
Copiapo, Bf, 48b ; Ce, 76 
Copo, Fe, 50a 
Coppermine R., Ca, 78-79 
Coptic (language), Bb, 95a 
Coquet, R., Db, 35b 
Coquimbo, Bf, 76 
Coral Sea, Dd, 83a; Je, 87 
Corapuna, Vol., Bd, 76 
Corazones, Gf, 51 
Corbach, Be, 67a 
Corbeil, Eb, 16; Db, 37b; Bb, 
845 


Corbie, Eb, 16; Ca, 27 

Corbridge, Ea, 34 

Corbridge (Corstopitum), Db, 
5 


Corcovado, G. de, Bg, 76 
Cordilleran Plat. Ec, 51 
Cordoba, Cf, 76 
Cordova, Cd, 28¢; Cd, 70 
Cordova (Alaska), Da, 79a 
Cordova, Emirate of, Aa, 9; 
Ae, 14; Ce, 28¢ 
Corduba, Cf, 4 
Corea, Cb, 84c; Pe, 92 
Corentyne, R., Db, 76 
Corfe Castle, Df, 34 
Corfu, Bb, 23a; Bf, 86a 
Coria, Bb, 28c; Be, 70 
Coringa, Dd, 65c 
Corinium, Inset, 5a 
Corinium (Cirencester), Ee, 5 
Corinth, Ce, 26; Dg, 86a 
Corinth, G. of, Df, 86a 
Corinthus, Ed, 2 
Corisco, Dd, 88a 
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Eastham, Eb, 526 

Easthampton, Cb, 526 

Eastman R., Je, 51 

Easton, De, 66 

Eastphalia, Eb, 15 _ 

Ebbsfleet, De, lla; Hf, 44 

Ebchester (Vindomora), Inset, 
5b 

Ebenezer, Cd, 63 

Eboracum (York), Ec, 18 

Ebro, R., Eb, 28c ; Eb, 70 

Eburacum (York), Eb, 5 

Ecbatana, Gd, 2 

Ecbatana (Hamadan), Hf, 26 

Ecclefechan, Ce, 58a 

Ecclesia de Labatailge(Battle) ’ 
Gf, 18 

Echallar, Ea, 70 

Echallens, Ab, 38) ; Ge, 46 

Ecija, Ab, 9 

Eckernforde, Ba, 72f 

Eckmihl, Bb, 726 : 

Ecuador, Be, 76; Fe, 77a 


Deroviyans, Hb, 14 

Derg, L., Cd, 20 

Derg, R. Db, 20 

Resoeton (Darlington), Eb, 


ed Db, 20; Db, 586 

Derwent, R., Eo, 34 - 

Des Moines, Ec, 78-79 

Deseado, R., Cg, 76 

Deshima, Pc, 59a 

Desmond, Be, 20; Be, 456 

Desna, R., Jb, 14; Db, 68c 

Desolation I., Bh, 76 

Despots Dagh, Mt., De, 86a 

Dessau, Jc, 37 ; Cb, 47c 

Desterro (Florianopolis), Ee, 
76 

Detmold, De, 15; Hb, 60 


Dettingen, Dc, 61; Bc, 67a 

Deutsch Brod, Kd, 37 

Deva, Cc, 10 

Deva (Chester), De, 5 

Devagiri, Ed, 2b 

Devarashtra, Ed, 2b 

Devenescire (Devonshire), Bf, 
18 

Deventer, Cb, 15; Fb, 53a 

Devernaki P., Dg, 86a 

Deveron, R., Fb, 19 

Devikottai, Inset, 65d 

Devizes, Ee, 34; Cc, 74a 

Devol R., Bb, 96a 

Devon, Cf, 34; Ee, 75 

Devon L., 51 

Devonport, Ab, 62a; De, 75 

Dewas, Cc, 80 

Dewalgaon, Ce, 80 

De Witt’s Ld., Pe, 49a 

Dewsland, Ac, 35a 


Durazzo, Eccl. prov., Fc, 27 

Durban, De, 89a 

Durban (Port Natal), Bb, 89d 

Duren, Ge, 24 

Durham, Ce, 17; Eb, 34; 
Ee, 4 

Durham, Bishopric of, De, 
35b; Db, 44 

Durham, County, Fe, 75 

Durham, Palatinate of, Eb, 
34 

Durinish, Bb, 19 

Durius, R., Be, 2 

Durlach, Hd, 46 

Durmitor, Bd, 86a 

Durness, Da, 19 

Durnkriit, Be, 26° 

Durnovaria (Dorchester), Df, 
5 


Dominions of Mohammed 
Abtin, Jf, 29 

Démitz, Ib, 46; Ba, 726 

Domo d’Ossola, Inset, 77d 

Domrémy, Eb, 376 

Domvillers, Fe, 60 

Don Cossacks, Ge, 68 

Don, R. (Russia), Ge, 68 

Don, R. (Scotland), Fb, 19 

Donauworth, Da, 38a ; Ic, 60 

Doncaster, Ec, 34 

Doncaster (Danum), Ec, 5 

Dondra Hd, Df, 80 

Donegal, Cb, 586 

Donegal Abbey, Db, 456 

Doneham (Dunham Massey), 
De, 18 

Doneraile, Bd, 75 

Donets R., Kd, 95 

Donetz, R., Fe, 68 

Dongola, Ad, 88 

Donnin; se ieee, Cd, 54b 


Dhod, Mt., Fe, 9 

Dholpur, Cb, 80 

Disakova, Cd, 86a 
Diamantina, Ed, 76 
Diarbekr (Amida), Fe, 406 


Durobrivae, Fd, 5 
Durobrivae (Rochester), Ge, 
5 


Durocobrivae, Fe, 5 


Diaz, Jf, 42a Donzy, Duero, R., Db, 28¢ ; Cb, 70 Durocortorum, Cc, 2 
Dickson "Harb., Ha, 82-83 Dora Baltta th Ab, 8 Dui, Oc, 82-83 Durocortorum (Remi), Ed, |} Edam, Eb, 53a 
10 


Eddisbury, Bb, llc 
Edelsland, Bh, 87 

Eden, R., Fe, 19; Cc, 356 
Edenton, De, 63; Ce, 66 
Edessa, Fe, 26 


Duich, L., Bb, 58a 
Duisburg, Cc, 33; Fe, 53a 
Duiveland, Ce, 53a 
Dulcigno, Be, 86a 

Dulce, R., Cf, 48 
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Dorat, Dd, 60 

Dorcestre (Dorchester), Df, 18 

Dorchester (Dorset), Dg, 44 

Dorchester (Massachusetts), 
Da, 526; Inset, 636 


Die, Fd, 16; Ff, 24 
Diedenhofen (Thionville), Cd, 
15; Gd, 24; Ch, 84b 
Diepholz, Hb, 36 . ‘ 
Dieppe, Dc,62a ; Ab, 84b 


Durotriges, Di, 5 
Durovernum (Canterbury), 


Ge, 5 
Durrenstein, Fa, 38a 


he: i= 


Ede 


“INDEX 


Foc 


Edessa, County of, Ha, 23c 

Edge Hill, Ce, 54a 

Edgecot, Ed, 34 

Edinburgh, Ed, 19; Ce, 45a 

Edinburgh, County, Ce, 58a 

Edington, Df, 44 

Edisto, R., Ag, 66c ; Cd, 816 

Edmonton, Cb, 78-79 

Edolo, Aa, 96 

Edward Lumley’s Inlet, Kb, 
51 

Eecloo, Ce, 53a 

Eferding, Jd, 47 

Egadi Is., Ff, 94 

Egei, Ec, 88a 

Eger, Ea, 38a ; Ca, 40a 

Eger, R., Fe, 15 

Egerdir, Jf, 95 

Egerdir Gol, Ji, 95 

Eggmuhl, Ea, 38a 

Egisheim, Db, 476 

Egitama, Ad, 27 

Eglesham (Eynsham), Ee, 18 

Egmont, Db, 53a 

Egremont, Cb, 34; Be, 35b 


Egri Palanka, Dd, 86a 

Egripo, Df, 86a 

Egypt, Ac, 9a; Ab, 88); 
Be, 96c 


Egypt, Diocese of, Inset, 4a 
Egypt (Misr), Ec, 9 
Egyptian Sudan, Kd, 84a; 
Kd, 92 
Ehrenberg, Ie, 46 
Ehrenbreitstein, Gc, 46 
Ehresburg, Db, 12 
Eia (Eye), Hd, 18 
Hichsfeld, Ic, 46; Ba, 72a 
Hichstadt, Ed, 15; Id, 46 
Hichstadt, Bp. of, Id, 36 
Hider, R., Ba, 67b; Aa, 72f 
Hifel, Da, 92a 
Higg, Be, 19; Ab, 58a 
Hinsiedeln, Db, 27; Ca, 386 
Hisenach, Ac 47c; Ba, 72b 
Hisenburg, Be, 47¢ 
Hisenburg (Vasvar), Gb, 38a 
Hisleben, Jc, 47 
Ekaterinburg, Nb, 32 
Ekaterinoslaf, Id, 32; Ee, 68 
El Arish, Aa, 88) 
El Arish (Laraiche), Bf, 94 
El Bodon, Bb, 70 
El Dorado, Fd, 50a 
a Fasher, We _ 
1 Fayum, , 88 
El Hasa, Ge, 40b; 
83 
El Hejaz, Gb, 88a 
El Khargeh, Fb, 88a 
El Morro, Db, 50a 
El Obeid, Ae, 885 
El Paso, Ge, 51; Dd, 78-79 
El Paso (Guadalupe), Ba, 50a 
El Teb, Bd, 886 
El Wakusa (Yarmuk), Jf, 13 
El Wej, Gb, 88a 
Elands, R., Ce, 89a 
Elandslaagte, Ba, 89d 
Elassona, Df, 86a 
Elba, Ce, 8; Co, 39b 
Elbasan, He, 95 
Elbe, R., Db, 15 
Elberfeld, Gb, 60; Ac, 67b 
Elbeuf, Cb, 22a; De, 60 
Elbing, De, 33; Ga, 67a 
Elburz Mts., Ie, 26; He, 40 
Elchingen, Da, 38a 
Elderslie, Ab, 356 
Eleuthera I., Eb, 50a 
Elfsborg, Cb, 56 
Elgin, Eb, 19; Cb, 58a 
Elgin and Forres, Cb, 45a 
Elgin, County, Cb, 58a 
Elim, Ac, 89b 
Elizabeth, Ad, 52b 
Elizabeth, C., Da, 526 
Elizabethtown, Dc, 66 
Elkton, De, 63 
Ellandonan, Bb, 58a 
Ellesmere I., Ia, 51 
Ellice Is., Ed, 83a 
Elliot Is., Bb, 84c 
Elliott, Family, Co, 45a 


Ef, 82— 


Ellwangen, Db, 27 

Elmaly, If, 95 

Elmeslae (Helmsley), Eb, 18 

Elmet, Ch, lla 

Elmham, Db, 11c 

Elmham, Bishopric, Inset, 44a 

Elmina, Id, 42a; Dd, 89c 

Elmshorn, Ab, 72f 

Elne, Ee, 16; Eg, 24 

Elnestow (Elstow), Fd, 18 

Elphin, Ce, 20 ; Ce, 58b 

Elster, R., Fc, 15 

Elstow, Fe, 44 

Elten, Aa, 72a 

Elvas, Be, 28c ; Be, 70 

Ely, Gd, 34; Ge, 44 

Ely, Bishopric, Ge, 44 

Elyg (Ely), Gd, 18 

Emba, R., Jc, 26 

Embrun, Gd, 16; Gf, 46 

Embrun, Ecc]. prov., De, 27 

Emden, Ga, 53a; Ab, 67a 

Emerita Augusta, Bd, 2 

Emesa, Dd, 23c 

Emesa (Homs), Bb, 9a 

Emilia, Cb, 28a; Db, 39a 

Emly, Cd, 20; Cd, 456 

Emmetsburg, Ba, 81e 

Empingham (Losecoat Field), 

Empire, The, De, 21; Fb, 25a 

Ems, Ac, 67b; Gb, 53a 

Ems, R., Cb, 15 

Enaghdun, Be, 20 

Encounter B., Fi, 87 

Enderby Ld., Inset, 77¢ 

Engadi, Cg, 23c 

Engadin, Db, 38a; Inset, 77d 

Engelberg, De, 15; Db, 27 

Engelberg, Abbey of, Cb, 38) 

Engern, Db, 15 

Enghien, Dd, 53a 

England, 34; 74a 

Englefield, Cc, 116 

English Chan. (La Manche), 
Cb, 62a 

English, R., Eb, 78-79 

English Mercia, Bb, llc 

English Northumbria, Ba, 1lc 

Enkhuizen, Eb, 53a 

Enképing, Eb, 33 

Ennedi, Fe, 88a 

Ennis, Bd, 58b 

Enniscorthy, Ed, 20 ; Ed, 58 

Enniskillen, Db, 58b ; Ce, 75 

Enns, R., Fb, 38a 

Enos, Ee, ‘86a 

Ensisheim, Ge, 46 

Entre Rios, He, 76 

Entschede, Fb, 53a 

Eperges, Eb, 40a 

Epernay, Bb, 846; Bb, 92a 

Ephesus, He, 14; Db, 23a 

Epidium Prom., Aa, 5 

Epinal, Cb, 47b ; Db, 846 

Epirus, Bb, 23b 

Epirus, Despotate of, Ce, 26 

Eppenstein, Ge, 15 

Epworth, Fd, 44 

Er Riff, Ae, 93 

Erandapalla, Ec, 2b 

Erbach, Hd, 46 

Erebus, Mt., Inset, 77¢ 

Eregli, Je, 95 

Erfurt, Ec, 15; De, 33 

Eriboll, L., Ba, 58a 

Ericht, L., Bb, 58a 

Erie, Fe, 78-79 

Erie, L., Id, 51; Fe, 78-79 

Eries, Ab, 52a 

Eriska, Ab, 58a 

Eritrea, Ge, 88a 

Erivan, Fb, 406; Gf, 68 

Erlau, Ne, 37; Ba, 406 

Ermeland, Nb, 47 

Ermine Street, Fd, 5 

Erne, L., Db, 20 

Errestfer, Fb, 56 

Errigal, Mt., Ca, 20 

Erz Gebirge, Mts., Fe, 15 

Erzerum, Fb, 9; Gf, 68 

Erzingyan, De, 30; Jf, 32 

Esbjerg, Eb, 94 

Escewelle (Ashwell), Fd, 18 


Eshowe, Bb, 89d 

Eskdale, Ed, 19; Bb, 35) 

Eskishehr, Bb, 96c 

Esla, R., Cb, 70 

Esmeraldas (Ecuador), Ab, 
76 

Esmeraldas (Venezuela), Cb, 


76 
Esopus, Ch, 52a; De, 66 
Espafiiola (Hispaniola), Ec, 
50a 


Espinosa, Da, 70 

Espirito Santo, He, 48b 

Espiritu Santo, Cg, 48d 

Essek, Db, 40a 

Essen, Gb, 60; Ac, 67a 

Essequibo, De, 48); Db, 76 

Essequibo, R., Bb, 76b 

Essex, De, 11b; Ge, 34 

Essling, Ga, 38a; Ch, 72b 

Esslingen, Hd, 36; He, 60 

Essonnes, Ed, 46 

Estavayer, Ab, 38b 

Estcourt, Ab, 89d 

Este, Cb, 28b; Db, 39a 

Este (Duchy of Ferrara), Db, 
39a 

Este (Duchy of Modena), Db, 
39a 

Esthonia, Ca, 26; Fb, 33; 
Cec, 68; Ib, 95 

Esthonians, Ha, 14 

Estremadura, Be, 70 

Estrighoiel (Chepstow), De, 
18 


Etampes, Eb, 16; Bb, 846 

Etaples, De, 36; Db, 62a 

Ethandun, Be, Ile 

Etna, Mt., Ef, 8 

Etowah, R., Ac, 816 

Etropol P., Dd, 86a 

Etsch, R., Aa, 96b 

Ettlingen, Ab, 72a 

Ettrick Forest, Bb, 356 

Eu, Db, 16; Dd, 24 

Euboea (Negropont), Gf, 71 

Eucla, Dh, 87 

Eugubium, Inset, 8b 

Eupatoria (Koslof), Gd, 56; 
Inset, 68} 

Eupen, Da, 92a 

Euphrates, R., Gd, 2; Fb, 9 

Eure, R., Ab, 846 

Europa I., Hg, 88a 

Europa Pt., Ba, 70a 

Europe, 1; 14 

Europe and Western Asia, 
12-13 

Europe, Central and Eastern, 
56; 57 

Europe, Western and Central, 
24-25; 27; 36-37; 46-47 

Eutaw Springs, Ag, 66c¢ 

Evansville, Bb, 8la 

Evaux, Ee, 36; Ed, 60 

Everest, Mt., Eb, 80 

Everglades, Db, 50a 

Evesham, Ed, 18; Ed, 34 

Evora, Be, 28c; Be, 70 

Evora, Eccl. prov., Ad, 27 

BM Db, 16; Dd, 24; Ab, 
8 

Evrviescire (Yorkshire), Eb, 18 

Ewias, De, 18 

Ewisdale, Bb, 356 

Exarchate of Italy, Ec, 7b 

Exe, R., Be, lla; Cf, 34 

Exeter, Cf, 34; Bd, 546 

Exeter, Bishopric, Bg, 44 

Exeter (Isca Dumnoniorum), 
Cf, 5 

Exeter (New Hampshire), Da, 
52b 


Exilles, Gf, 46; Ge, 60 
Exmoor, Ce, 34 

Exonia (Exeter), Cf, 18 
Exploring Is., Cb, 83e 
Exsessa (Hssex), Ge, 18 
Eye, Hd, 34; Gd, 75 
Eylau, Ha, 67b 


FappiILey, Bb, lla 
Faenza, Cb, 8; Db, 39a 
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Faesulae, Fc, 6a; Cc, 8 
Fair Hd., Ea, 58) 

Fair L., Cb, 94 

Fair Oaks, Be, 8lc 
Fairbanks, Da, 79a 

Fairfax Court House, Bb, 81c 
Fairfield (Connecticut), Cb, 526 
Fairfield (Pennsylvania), Ba, 


81c 
Fairfield (S. Africa), Ce, 896 
Fairweather, Mt., Ba, 79b 
Faizabad, Ge, 30 
Fakfak, Eb, 87 
Falaise, Cb, 16; Ed, 22 
Falkenburg, Ca, 47b 
Falkenstein, Dd, 15; Cb, 40a 
Falkirk, Bb, 35b; Cc, 45a 
Falkland Is., Di, 48); Dh, 
76; Inset, 77c¢ 
Falképing, Db, 33 
Falmouth (England), Ab, 62a ; 
Ac, 74a 
Falmouth (Maine), Fb, 66 
Falmouth (Virginia), Bb, 8lc 
False B., Ac, 896 
Falsterbo, Db, 33 
Falun, Ha, 33; Fa, 61 
Famagusta, Ac, 23c; De, 406 
Famia (Apamea), De, 23¢ 
Fane R., Eb, 20 
Fanning I., Gc, 83a 
Fano, Jg, 25; Ec, 39a 
Fanum, Inset, 8b 
Fao, Ef, 82-83; Eb, 95a 
Farafrah, Fb, 88a 
Farama (Pelusium), Eb, 9 
Fareham, Ef, 34 
Farewell, C., Inset, 776 
Farfa, De, 28a 
Farmington, Cb, 526; Be, 8la 
Farnham, Fe, 34; Cd, 54a 
Faro, Ad, 27; Bf, 94 
Faroe Is., Ba, 10; Ba, 17 
Farquharson, Clan, Cb, 45a 
Farrukabad, Db, 65c 
Fars, Gb, 9 * 
Fashoda (Kodok), Ae. 885 
Fast Castle, Cb, 356 
Fatehgarh, Cb, 80 
Fatehpur, Db, 80 
Fatimite Anti-Caliphate, Ba, 
b 
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Fatimite Caliphate, Bh, 23c 

Faucigny, Ge, 36 

Faventia, Inset, 8b 

Faversham, Ge, 34; Gf, 44 

Faxina, Ke, 76 

Fayetteville (Arkansas), Ab, 
8la 

Fayetteville (N. Carolina), Bf, 
66; De, 81b 

Fayetteville (Tennessee), Bb, 
8la 

Fayum Ac, 9a; Gb, 88a 

Fear, C., Bd, 52a; Cg, 66c 

Fearn, Bb, 19a 

Feathard, Cd, 75 

Fécamp, Db, 16; De, 60 

Federated Malay States, Od, 


92 
Fehmarn, Ca, 676; Ba, 72f 
Fehrbellin, Cc, 56; Db, 67a 
Feldkirch, Inset, 77d 
Feltre, Ca, 8; Da, 39a 
Fenestrelles, Ge, 60 
Fenghwangcheng, Ca, 84c 
Fentsch, Ba, 47b 
Feolent, C., Inset, 68a 
Ferghana, Ia, 9; Gb, 30 
Fergus, R., Cd, 20 
Ferle (Firle), Gf, 18 
Fermanagh, Db, 58} 
Fermo, Jg, 25; Ec, 39a 
Fermo (Firmum), De, 8 
Fermoy, Cd, 58) 
Fernando Po, Dd, 88a 
Ferns, Ed, 20; Ed, 585 
Ferozepore, Ba, 80 
Ferozeshah, Ba, 80 
Ferrara, Cb, 8; Db, 39a; 
Inset, 77d 
Ferrara, Duchy of, If, 36 
Ferrara, Duchy of (Este), Db, 
39a 


Ferraria, Inset, 8b 

Ferreus (Orontes), R., De, 23 

Ferro, Bb, 88a 

Ferrol, Kb, 626; Aa, 70 

Ferry Land, Ga, 52a 

Ferrybridge, Ec, 34 

Fessan, Ce, 9 

Feurs, Fd,.16; Ff, 24 

Fez, Ab, 9; Ca, 88a 

Fez, Sultanate of (Watasios), 
Be, 41 

Fezensac, Cty. of, De, 16 

Fezzan, Eb, 88a 

Fiera di Primiero, Ba, 96) 

Fiesole, Ec, 27; De, 39a 

Fife, Ec, 19; Cb, 58a 

Fifth Cataract of Nile, Ad, 
88b 

Figeac, Ef, 24; Df, 46 

Figig, Ca, 88a 

Figueira da Foz, Ab, 70 

Figueras, Ga, 70 

Fiji Is., Inset, 88e; Re, 92 

Finale, Bb, 396; Hf, 46 

Findhorn, Cb, 58a 

Findhorn R., Eb, 19 

Findon, Cb, 58a 

Fingoes, Ce, 89b 

Finisterre, C., Aa, 70 

Finland, Fa, 33; Ea, 56; Cb, 
68 

Finland, G. of, Gb, 33 

Finn, R., Db, 20 

Finnish (language), Ha, 95 

Finnish Peoples, Fa, 12; Ca, 
26 


Finsiaolin Mts., Ba, 84c 

Finsteraarhorn, Mt., Cb, 386 

Finstingen, Cb, 47b 

Firad, Cb, 9a 

Firket, Ac, 886 

Firmana, De, 28a 

Firmum (Fermo), De, 8 

First Cataract of Nile, Ac, 88 

Firth of Clyde, Dd, 19 

Firth of Forth, Fe, 19 

Firth of Lorne, Ce, 19 

Firth of Tay, Fe, 19 

Fischhausen, Ec, 33 

Fishers Hill, Ab, 81c 

Fishguard, Ab, 62a; Cc, 94 

Fishkill, Ec, 66 

Fitero, Be, 27 

Fitzalan, Family, Dc, 356 

Fitzgerald, Family, Bd, 456 ; 
Ec, 456 

Fitzgibbon, Family, Cd, 456 

Fitzmaurice, Family, Bd, 455 

Fitzroy, R., Ce, 87 

Fiume, Fb, 39a ; Cd, 57 

Five Forks, Be, 8lc 

Flanders, Ac, 15; Ac, 37a; 
Bd, 53a; Eb, 60 # 

Flanders, Cty. of, Ea, 16; — 
Ec, 24; Ec, 36; Ab, 53c 

Flarchheim, Ee, 15 

Flattery, C., Aa, 73c 

Flavigny, Cb, 27 

Fleet, Inset, 34a 

Flensburg, Cc, 33; Ba, 67b 

Fleurus, Fe, 46; Dd, 53a 

Fleury, Cb, 27; Ef, 60 

Flinders, R., Ge, 87 

Flint, Ca, 35a 

Flint, County, Ed, 75 

Flint R., Ca, 79f; Ad, 816 

Flodden Field, Cc, 45a 

Flérchingen, Ca, 47b 

Florence, Cc, 8; Cc, 28a; 
Bb, 39e; Inset, 77d 

Florence, Eccl. prov.. Ec, 27 

Florence, Rep. of, De, 39a 

Flores, Ke, 48a; He, 626 

Florianopolis (Desterro), Ee, 


76 
Florida, Db, 50a; Fe, 78-79 
Florida, C., Cd, 626 
Florida, E., Ba, 79f 
Florida Ter., Ec, 73c 
Florida, West, Bd, 63; Ba, 79f 
Fl. Senus, Inset, 5a 
Fl. Vidua, Inset, 5a 
Flushing, Ce, 53a; Eb, 60 
Fochabers, Cb, 45a; Cb, 58a 


Foc 


INDEX 


Fus 


Focsani, Fd, 57; Fe, 86a 

- Foggia, Ed, 28); Fd, 39a 

Rohr, Aa, 72f 

Foix, De, 16; Dg, 

Foix, Cty. Ay ‘De, co sane 36 

Foja, Fe, 8 

Bachan (Folkingham), 
Fd, 18 


Foligno, De, 28 

Folkestone, He, 18; He, 34 

Fond du Lac, Aa, 63 

Fondi, Ec, 27 

Fonseca, G. of, Dc, 50a 

Fontaine, Inset, 53b 

Fontanet, Bb, 12a 

oo Ee, 60; Bb, 
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Fontenay, Ce, 46; Cd, 60 
Fontenoy, Cd, 53a 
Fontevrault, He, 22; Bb, 27 
Font-Marigny, Cb, 27 
Foochow, Lf, 82-83 ; 
Foochow (Fugiu), Ld, 31 
Forbach, Ca, 4 
Forbes, Clan, Cb, 45a 
Forcalquier, Ge, 24; Gf, 36 
Forchheim, Ec, 12; Eb, 27 
Ford, Cg, 44 
Ford. or ‘Frew, Bb, 58a 
Fore, Cd, 75 
Forest Hill, Ab, 81lc 
Forest of Arden, Ed, 5 
Forest of Dean, De, 5 
Forewic (Fordwich), He, 18 
Forez, County of, Ed, 16; Ff, 
24 


Forfar, Cb, 58a ; Eb, 75 
Forfar, County, Cb, 45a 
Forks, The, Db, 77a 
Forli, Db, 286; Eb, 39a 
Forlimpopoli, Eb, 39a 
Formentera, Df, b4 
Formigny, Bb, 376 
Formosa (Arg! entina), De, 76 
Formosa (Brazil), Ed, 76 
Formosa (Taiwan), ME, 82— 
83; Pc, 92 
Fornbi ast, Ce, 18 
Fornovo, Db, 3 
Forres, Eb, 19; Cb, 45a 
Forsyth, Ad, 81b 
Fort Albany, Fb, 78-79 
Fort Alexander, Eb, 78-79 
Fort Alexander (Sevastopol), 
Inset, 68a 
Fort Amsterdam, Bb, 52b 
Fort Anne, Cb, 52a; Eb, 66 
Fort Argyll, Cd, 63 
Fort Armstrong, Ba, 79f 
Fort Assomption, Ea, 66 
Le Assumption (Memphis), 
ec, 63 
' Fort Augusta (Georgia), Cd, 
63 


Fort Augusta (Pennsylvania), 
Db, 63 


Fort Claiborne, Ba, 79f 
Fort Clinch, Ce, 8la - 

Fort Clinton, De, 66 

Fort Constantine, Inset, 68a 


Fort Cornwallis (Augusta), 
Ag, 66c 
Fort Creveceur, Id, 51; 
Ab, 63 


Fort Cumberland, De, 
Bd, 66 

Fort Dauphin (Africa), Hg, 
88a 


63; 


Fort Dauphin (N. America), 
He, 51 

Fort Dearborn, Ab, 79c 

Fort Deposit, Ba, 79f 

Fort des Abitibis, Ba, 52a 

Fort Detroit, Cb, 63 

Fort d’Huillier, Ab, 63 

Fort Dobbs, Cc, 63 

Fort Donelson, Bb, 8la 

Fort Duquesne (Fort Pitt), 
Ac, 66 

Fort Edward, Eb, 63 

Fort Erie, Inset, 79d 

Fort Evelyn, Bb, 89d 

Fort Fisher, De, 816 

Fort Frederica, Cd, 63 

Fort Frederick (Port Eliza- 
beth), Ce, 89d 

Fort Frontenac, Bb, 52a; 
Ca, 66 

Fort Gadsden, Ba, 79f 

Fort Gaines, Ca, 79f ; Be, 8la 

Fort Garry, He, 51 

Fort George (British Colum- 
bia), Ec, 51 

Fort George (New York), Eb, 
66 


Fort George (Niagara), 79d 

Fort George (Oregon Country), 
Aa, 73c 

Fort George (Scotland), Cb, 
58a 


Fort George (Zululand), Bb, 
89d 


Fort Granby, Ag, 66c 

Fort Halifax, Ga, 66 

Fort Hall, Fd, 51; Cc, 78-79 

Fort Harris, Ab, 8la 

Fort Harrison, Ac, 79¢ 

Fort Hatteras, Db, 8la 

Fort Henry, Bb, 81a 

Fort Herkimer, Db, 66 

Fort Hunter, Eb, 63 

Fort Independence, Eb, 66 

Fort Jackson (Louisiana), Bd, 
8la 

Fort Jackson (Mississippi 
Territory), Ba, 79f 

Fort James, Ab, 89c 

Fort King George, Cd, 63 

Fort Kupang, Ke, 48a 

Fort La Baye, Bb, 63 

Fort Lamotte, Cb, 52a 

Fort Laramie, Ca, 73c 


Fort Moore, Cd, 63 

Fort Morgan, Be, 8la 

Fort Motte, Ag, 66c 

Fort Moultrie, Bg, 66c; De, 
8la 

Fort Napoleon, Bb, 89d 

Fort Nassau (Moluccas), In- 
set, 59c 

Fort Nassau (New Jersey), 
Be, 52b 

Fort Nassau (New Nether- 
lands), Ca, 526 

Fort Necessity, De, 63 

Fort New Elfsborg, Be, 526 

Fort New Gothenburg, Be, 
526 

Fort New Korsholm, Be, 526 

Fort Niagara, Bb, 52a; Bb, 
66 ; Inset, 79d 

Fort Norman, Ba, 78—79 

Fort Nottingham, Ab, 89d 

Fort Orange, Ca, 526 

Fort Orleans, He, 51; Ac, 63 

Fort Oswego, Cb, 66 

Fort Pemberton, Ac, 8la 

Fort Pentagoet, Ea, 526 

Fort Pickens, Be, 8la 

Fort Pillow, Bb, 81a 

Fort Pitt (Fort Duquesne), 
Ac, 66 

Fort Pitt (Pittsburg), Cb, 63 ; 
Ca, 66a 

Fort Prince George (Savan- 
nah), Cd, 63 

Fort Providence, Ca, 78-79 

Fort Prudhomme, Be, 63 

Fort Pulaski, Ce, 8la 

Fort Rae, Ca, 78-79 

Fort Randolph, Ab, 8la 

Fort Resolution, Ca, 78-79 

Fort Richelieu, Ca, 52a 

Fort Rouge, He, 51 

Fort Rouille, Cb, 63 

Fort Royal, Fe, 50a 

Fort St. Antoine, Hd, 51 

Fort St. Charles, Hd, 51 

Fort St. Croix, Hd, 51 

Fort St. David, Nd, 59a; 
Inset, 65d 

Fort St. Esprit (La Pointe), 
Aa, 63 

Fort St. George, De, 65c 

Fort St. John, Bb, 78-79 

Fort St. Joseph, Ab, 52a; 
Bb, 63 

Fort St. Louis (N. America), 
Bb, 63 

Fort St. Louis (Nova Scotia), 


, 52a 
Fort St. Louis (Texas), Cb, 
50a 
Fort St. Nicholas, Hd, 51 
Fort St. Philip, Bb, 79f; 
Bd, 8la 
Fort St. Philippe, Bd, 66a 
Fort St. Thérése, Ca, 52a 


Fort Victoria, Bb, 89d 
Fort Walla Walla, Fd, 51 
Fort Washington, De, 
Ce, 79c 
Fort Watson, Ag, 66c 
Fort Wayne, Ab, 79c 
Fort Wellington, Ed, 87 
Fort Western, Eb, 63 
Fort William (Bengal), Ke, 
5 


66 ; 


65c 
Fort William (Ontario), Fe, 
78-79 


Fort William (Scotland), Bb, 
45a; Bb, 58a 

Fort William Henry, Eb, 63 

Fort Wiltshire, Ce, 89b 

Fort Wrangell, Cb, 79b 

Fort York (Fort Tombecbé), 
Bd, 63 

Fort Yukon, Cb, 51; Da, 79a 

Fortaleza (Ceara), Fc, 76 

Forteviot, Cb, 58a 

Forth, Firth of, Fe, 19 

Forth, R., De, 19 

Fortrose, Db, 75 

Fossalta, If, 24 

Fosse Way, Hd, 5 

Fossombrone, Hc, 39a 

Fotheringhay, Fd, 34 

Fougéres, Cd, 24; Bb, 376 

Fountains, Be, 44 

Four Cantons, L. of the, Cb, 


386 
Fourth Cataract of Nile, Ad, 
8b 


8 
Fowey, Ad, 546; De, 75 
Foxe Chan., Jb, 51 
Foyle, L., Da, 20 
Foyle, R., Db, 456 
Fraga, Fb, 28 
Framlingham, Hd, 34 
France and Burgundy, 16 
France and Western Germany, 
60 


France, Isle of, Ec, 60 

France, Kingdom of, De, 17 ; 
De, 24; De, 46 

Franceville, Ee, 88a 

Franche Comté, Fe, 36; Fe, 
46 

Franchise of Tynedale, Cb, 
35b 

Franci, Ec, 4 

Francia, Eb, 16; Bb, 126 

Franconia, Duchy of, De, 15; 
Be, 256 

Franconian (dialect), Ec, 94 

Frank Empire, Ba, 9; De, 12 

Frankenthal, Hd, 46 

Frankford, Dc, 66 

Frankfort (Dresden), Fb, 63 

Frankfort (Kentucky), Cb, 


8la 
Frankfort (Oder), Ba, 72b 
Frankfurt, De, 15; Cc, 33 


Frankfurt, Grand Duchy of, 


Fredrikstad, Fb, 94 

Freeman’s Farm, Eb, 66 

Freeport, Fe, 78-79 

Freetown, Bd, 88a; Be, 89c 

Freiberg, Jb, 60 ; Dc, 67a 

Freiburg, Ce, 15; Bb, 38a 

Freising, Ed, 15 ; Id, 24; 

Fréjus, De, 27; Gf, 60 

Fremantle, Bh, 87 

Fremington, Be, 34 

Fremont Peak, Gd, 51 

French R., Aa, 52a 

French Broad R., Be, 816 

French Congo, Je, 92 

French Empire, Ce, 69 

French Equatorial Africa, Ed, 
88a 

French Frigate I., Fb, 83a 

French Guiana, Db, 76 

French Guinea, Bc, 88a; Bb, 
89c 

French Indo-China, Kg, 82- 
83 

French Ivory Coast, Cd, 88a , 


ce, 89c 
French Mills, Da, 66; Db, 
79 
French Somaliland, He, 88a 
French West Africa, Ce, 884 
Frenchtown, Bb, 79¢ 
Fresnillo, Bb, 50a 
Frey Bentos, Df, 76 
Fribourg, Ge, 46 ; Inset, 77d 
Fribourg, Canton, Bb, 38) 
Friedberg, Ke, 47; Hb, 60 
Friedland, Ha, 67a 
Friedlinger Fd., Bb, 38a 
Friedrich Wilhelmshafen 
(Madang), Hb, 87 
Friedrichstadt, Aa, 72f 
Friendly (Tonga) Is., Fd, 83a 
5 


| Friesach, Ke, 2 


Friesland, Bb, 15; Ea, 53a 

Friesland, Duchy of, Fb, 36 

Friesland, East, Ab, 67a 

Friesland, Cty. of East, Gb, 36 

Frio, C., Ef, 48b ; He, 76 

Frisia, Ec, 17; Fb, 24 

Frisian Is., Ga, 62a 

Frisians, Ec, 10 

Frisii, Ec, 4 

Fritzlar, De, 15; Da, 27 

Friuli, Da, 8 ; Ea, 39a ; Inset, 
Tid 

Friulian (dialect), Fd, 94 

Frobisher B., Kb, 51; Inset, 
77b 

Frome, Be, lle ; Be, 74a 

Fronsac, Cd, 16; Ce, 60 

Front Royal, Ab, 8lc 

Frontenac, Jd, 51 

Frontenai, Ce, 24 

Froschweiler, Db, 84b 

Frotesham (Frodsham), De, 18 

Fructal, Ed, 76 

Frutigen, Bb, 386 


Fort Augustus, Bb, 45a ;] Fort Larantuka, Ke, 48a Fort Sandeman, Aa, 80 Aa, 72b Fuego, Vol., Cc, 50a; Hg, 51 
Bb, 58a Fort La Reine, Hd, 51 Fort Sandusky, Cb, 63 Frankish Empire, Inset, 12b | Fuente Guinaldo, Bb, 70 

Fort Bard, Inset, 77d Fort Lawrence, Ea, 52a Fort Schlasser, Inset, 79d Frankish Kingdom, Cb, 6) ;|Fuenterrabia, Ea, 70 

Fort Bariancas, Ba, 79f Fort Le Boeuf, Be, 66 Fort Scott, Ca, 79f Cb, Ta Fuentes de Onoro, Bb, 70 

Fort Barraux, Fi, 46; Fe,| Fort L’Huillier, Hd, 51 Fort Selkirk, Db, 51 Franklin, Bb, 8la; Ga, 78— Fugiu (Foochow), Ld, 31 
60 Fort Lifou, Ac, 59d Fort Severn, Fb, 78-79 79 Fujiyama, Mt., Mc, 31 

Fort Beaufort, Cc, 89d Fort Ligonier, Be, 66 Fort Simpson, Eb, 51; Ba, | Franklin Str., Ca, 596 Fukien, Kd, 31 

Fort Beauharnais, Ab, 63 Fort Loudoun, Ce, 63 718-79 Franks, Da, 6a ; Inset, 12c Fulda, De, 15; Da, 27 

Fort Bedford, Bd, 66 Fort Louis, Bd, 63 — Fort Smith, Ed, 78-79; Ab,| Frascati (Tusculum), Inset, | Fulda, R., De, 15 

Fort Benton, Fd, 51; Cc,| Fort Loyal (Casco), Da, 52b 8la 27a Fulek, Md, 47 


Fulford, Cb, lld; Ec, 18 

Fulham, Ce, lic 

Funchal, Je, 626 

Fundy, B. of, Da, 52a; He, 
78-79 

Fiinen, Cb, 57; Ba, 72 

Fiinfkirchen, Le, 25 ; Fb, 27 

Finfkirchen (Pecs), Me, 37 

Furka P., Cb, 38a; Inset, 77d 

Furnes, Be, 53a ; Eb, 60 

Furness, Ce, 44 

Furstenberg, He, 36 

Fiurstenwalde, Ea, 27 

Firth, Ka, 38a 

Fusan, Me, 82-83 

Fiissen, Db, 38a; Id, 60 

Fustat (Cairo, Babylon), Ab, 
9a; Jg, 14 


Fraser R., Ec, 51; Bb, 78-79 

Fraserburgh, Cb, 58a 

Franz Josef Ld., Ea, 82-83 ; 
Inset, 77b 

Fraustadt, Le, 37; De, 56 

Fraxinet, Dd, 14; ‘Ge, 16 

Frazer, Clan, Bb, 45a 

Fredericia, Aa, 72f 

Frederick City, Ba, 8le 

Fredericksburg (Guinea), Id, 
59a 

arr see (Virginia), Db, 


78-79 
Fort Bowyer, Ba, 79f 
Fort Bridger, Cc, 78-79 
Fort Bull, Db, 66 
Fort Bute (Manchac), Ad, 63 
ad Caroline, Da, 50a; Ie, 


Fort Snelling, Da, 73¢ 

Fort Stanwix (or Schuyler), 
Db, 66 

Fort Stephenson, Bb, 79¢ 

Fort Stoddart, Ba, 79f 

Fort Strother, Ba, 79f 

Fort Sumter, De, 8la 

Fort Tecumseh, Gd, 51 

Fort Tombecbé (Fort York), 
Bd, 63 


Fort McHenry, Cc, 79c 

Fort Mackinac, Ca, 63 ; 
79c 

Fort McMurray, Cb, 78-79 

Fort Malden, Bb, 79c 

Fort Mandan, Gd, 51 

Fort Mandant (Bismarck), 
De, 78-79 

Fort Massac, Be, 63 

Fort Maurepas, He, 51 

Fort Meigs, Bb, 79c 

Fort Miami, Id, 51; Cb, 63 

Fort Mifflin, Dd, 66 

Fort Mims, Ba, 19f 

Fort Missassauga, Inset, 79d 

Fort Mitchell, Ca, 79f 

Fort Monroe, Ce, 81c 

Fort Montgomery, De, 66 


Ba, 


ie Chambley, Ca, 52a 
Fort Charles, Gb, 78-79 
Fort Charlotte, Ba, 63 
Fort Chartres, Ac, 63 
Fort Chelmsford, Bb, 89d 
Fort Chequemagon, Ba, 63 
Sal olde » 51 

ort ippewyan Fe, 51 
Fort ten 66 
Fort Christina, Be, 52b 
Fort Churchill, He, 51 


“on 


Fort Toronto (York), Db, 63 

Fort Toulouse, Ie, 51; Bd, 63 

Fort Tuli, Cb, 89a 

Fort Union, Gd, 51; De, 
78-719 


Fort Valley, Bd, 816 
Fort Vancouver, Ed, 51 
Fort Verplanck’s, Ec, 66 
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Predurictén, He, 78-79 
Fredericksdal, Mc, 51 
Fredrikshald, Ch, 57 
Fredrikshamn, Db, 68 
Fredrikssten, Cb, 56 


Fut 


INDEX 


Vee 4 


Gre 


Perbreberse (Furness), Cb, 


Futuna Is., Ed, 83a 
Fyen, Fb, 94 
Fyfield, Cc, 11d 
Fyne, L., Cc, 19 
Fyvie, Cb, 45a 


Gaparas B., Fa, 52a 

Gabarret, Dg, 24 

Gabbards, Db, 62a 

Gabes, Eg, 29; Ea, 88a 

Gabon, Ee, 88a 

Gabrova, Ed, 86a 

Gabun, Jd, 84a 

Gadara, Cf, 23c 

Gades, Bf, 4 

Gadsden, Be, 8la 

Gaelic (language), Bb, 94 

Gaeta, Dd, 8; Ed, 39a 

Gaikas, Cc, 89d 

Gaikwar, Bc, 65a 

Gaiman, Cg, 76 

Gaines Mill, Be, 8lc 

Gainesburg (Gainsborough), 
Fe, 18 

Gainesville, Bb, 8lc 

Gainsborough, Cc, 54a 

Gairdner, L., Fh, 87 

Gairloch, Cb, 19 

Galapagos Is., Jd, 83a 

Galata, He, 32; Inset, 96d 

Galatayud, Eb, 70 

Galatia, Jf, 4 

Galatz, Fd, 57; Fe, 86a 

Galekas, Dc, 89b 

Galera Pt., Ab, 76 

Galicia, Ce, 26; Eb, 40a 

Galicia, Pr., Cc, 26 

7 a (Spain), Aa, 28d; Aa, 

0 


Galicia and Asturias, King- 

» doms of, Ad, 12 

Galician (dialect), Be, 94 

Galilee, Sea of, Cf, 23c 

Galitch, Ga, 26; Gc, 68 

Galitch (Galicia), Ce, 26 

Galla, Gd, 88a 

Gallabat, Be, 88b 

Gallegos, Ch, 76 

Gallia, Dd, 4; Dd, 10 

Gallinas, C., Ec, 50a 

Gallipoli, Cb, 40b; Fe, 86a; 
Inset, 96d 

Gallo-Italian (dialect), Ed, 
94 

Galloway, De, 19; Be, 45a 

Galloway, Bishopric, Be, 44 

Galloway, Mull of, De, 19 

Galtelli, Bd, 8 

Galty Mts., Cd, 20 

Galveston, He, 78—79 

Galveston B., Hf, 51 

Galway, Bo, 456; Be, 586 

Galway B., Bc, 45b 

Galway, County, Be, 45) 

Gamalama, Inset, 59c 

Gambia, Bc, 88a; Ab, 89c 

Gambia, R., Bb, 89c 

Gambier Is., He, 83a 

Gamtoos, R., Ce, 89b 

Gandersheim, De, 15; Da, 27 

Gandhara, Jd, 3 

Gandhara, Kingdom of, Eb, 2b 

Gando, De, 88a 

Ganges, R., Hd, 31 ; Cb, 80 

Gap, De, 27; Fe, 60 

Gapedee, R., Bd, 52a 

Garda, L., Cb, 8; Inset, 77d 

Gardelegen, Ib, 24 

Garfagna, Ba, 39e 

Garfagnana, Cb, 28) 

Gargano, Mt., Ed, 28) 

Garhwal, Ca, 80 

Gariannonum, Hd, 5 

Garigliano, R., Dd, 8; Ed, 14 

Garonne, R., Dd, 16 

Gartok, Ie, 82-83 

Garz, Gb, 15; Kb, 37 

Gascon (dialect), De, 94 

Gascony, Ef, 22; Be, 25a 

Gascony, Duchy of, Ce, 16; 
Cg, 24 


Gascoyne, R., Af, 87 : 

Gaspé, Da, 52a; He, 78-79 

Gaspé, C., Ha, 52a 

Gaspereau, Ha, 52a 

Gassentino, Bb, 39e 

Gastein, Je, 25 

Gateshead, Ca, 74b; Fe, 75 

Gatesheved (Gateshead), Eb, 
18 


Gatinais, Cty. of, Eb, 16 

Gatrun, Eb, 88a 

Gatton, Fe, 34; Fe, 75 

Gaul, Diocese of, Inset, 4a 

Gaul, Prefecture of, Inset, 4a 

Gavre, Cd, 53a 

Gawilgarh, Cc, 65c ; Cc, 80 

Gaya, Fc, 2b 

Gaza, Bg, 28c; Be, 96c 

Gaza Land, Gg, 88a 

Gazaca, Gd, 2 

Gdow, Eb, 40a 

Gedaref, Be, 88b 

Gedrosia, Ie, 2 

Geelong, Gi, 87 

Geelvink B., Fb, 87 

Geestemiinde, Aa, 72d 

Gefle, Ea, 33; Da, 56 

Geislingen, Hd, 36 

Geissberg, Eb, 846 

Gelderland, Cb, 37a; Eb, 53a 

Gelderland, Duchy of, Fb, 36 

Geldern, Fe, 24 

Gellygaer, Ce, 5 

Gelnhausen, He, 24; Aa, 72a 

Gemar, Db, 47b 

Gembloux, Dd, 53a 

Gemlik, Ge, 86a 

Gemmi P., Bb, 38b 

Genadental, Ac, 895 

Genappe, Fe, 36; Dd, 53a 

Geneva, Ce, 15; Ab, 38); 
Ge, 46 

Geneva, L. of, Ce, 15 

Gengenbach, Hc, 60 

Genil R., Cf, 94 

Genoa, Bb, 28a; De, 32 

Genoa (Genova), Bb, 8 

Genoa, Eccl. prov., De, 27 

Genoa, G. of, Bb, 8 

Genoa, Rep. of, Hf, 36; Ch, 
39a 

Genova (Genoa), Bb, 8 

Gensan, Me, 82-83 

Geoktepe, Jg, 68 

George, Be, 89) 

George, L., Cb, 52a; Eb, 66 

George, R., Hb, 78-79 

Georgetown (Demerara), Gd, 
50d r 

Georgetown (Delaware), Dd, 66 

Georgetown (8. Carolina), Bg, 
66c ; Dd, 816 

Georgia, A.S.S.R., Le, 95 

Georgia (Europe), Gd, 26; 
Fb, 40b; Hf, 68 

Georgia (United States), Eb, 
13c ; Fd, 78-79; Bd, 816 

Georgian B., Id, 51; Aa, 52a 

Georgian (language), Le, 95 

Gepidae, Hd, 4 

Gera, Jc, 24; Ba, 726 

Gerace, Fd, 27 

Geraldton, Ag, 87 

Gerdstein, Ge, 46 

Geringswalde, Ea, 27 

German Circles, The, 37a 

German Confederation, 72c 

German East Africa, Ge, 88a; 
Ke, 92 

German Empire, 72e, Eb, 93 

German Kamerun, Ed, 88a 

German New Guinea, He, 87 

German South West Africa, 
Ac, 89a; Jf, 92 ‘ 

German Volga Labour Com- 
mune, Mc, 95 

German Zollverein, 72d 

Germanicia, Kd, 7b 

Germanna, De, 63 

Germanton, Dc, 66; Cb, 81b 

Germantown, Db, 63 

Germany, 15; Id, 24 

Gore, Kingdom of, Ob, 


Gernemutha (Yarmouth), Hd, 
18 


Gerolstein, Gb, 60 

Gerona, Ga, 28d; Ga, 70 

Gerresheim, Da, 27 

Gerrha, He, 2 

Gerrhaei, Ge, 2 

Gersau, Ca, 38b 

Gerstungen, De, 15 

Gertruidenberg, Dc, 53a ; Fb, 
60 

Gesoriacum (Bononia), Dd, 
10 

Gettysburg, Ba, 81c 

Gévaudan, Cty. of, Ed, 16; 
Ef, 24 


Gex, Fe, 46 

Gewissal (West Saxons), Ce, 
lla 

Ghadames, Bb, 9; Da, 88a 

Ghat, Eb, 88a 

Ghazni, Hb, 9; Pf, 13 

Ghent, Ea, 16; Be, 33; Ce, 
53a 

Gheria, Ec, 65a; Bd, 65a 

Ghillinges (Gilling), Eb, 18 

Ghir, C., Ca, 88a 

Ghomera, Ab, 9 

Giant Mts., Ge, 15 

Giants Castle, Mt., Ab, 89d 

Giants Causeway, Ha, 58) 

Gibelet (Byblos), Cd, 23c 

Gibelin, Bg, 23c 

Gibraltar, Cd, 28d; Ke, 626; 


Cd, 70 
Gibraltar (Jebel Tarik), Ae, 
2 


1 
Gibraltar, Str. of, Cd, 70 
Gien, He, 36 
Giengen, Id, 24; Ic, 60 
Giessen, Be, 67b 
Gifford, Family, Ce, 35a 
Gijon, Be, 94 
Gila, Fe, 51 
Gila R., Cd, 78-79 
Gilbert Is., Ec, 83a 
Gilbert, R., Ge, 87 
Gildeford (Guildford), Fe, 18 
Gilolo, Ba, 59d 
Gilyaks, Oc, 82-83 
Gimborn, Ac, 67a 
Gingee, Inset, 65d 
Ginginhlovo, Bb, 89d 
Gionar Hill, Bb, 2a 
Giornico, Cb, 38b 
Gipewiz (Ipswich), Hd, 18 
Girgeh, Ab, 88) 
Girgenti, Inset, 28a 
Girgenti (Agrigentum), Df, 8 
Gironde, R., Ef, 22; Ce, 60 
Girvan, Be, 58a 
Gishiga, Pb, 82-83 
Gisors, Dd, 24; Dd, 46 
Gitschin, Ec, 676 
Giurgevo, Ed, 86a 
Givelcestre (Ilchester), 


18 
Givet, Fb, 60 
Gizeh, Aa, 88b 
Gjevgelu, Da, 96a 
Gladbach, Da, 92a 
Gladstone, If, 87 
Glamis, Fe, 19 
Glamorgan, Cc, 35a 
Glamorgan, Lordship of, Ce, 


34 
Glandéve, Gg, 24; De, 27 
Glarus, Db, 38b 
Glasgow, Dd, 19; Be, 45a 
Glasgow, Bishopric, Bb, 44 
Glasgow, Eccl. prov., Bb, 19a 
Glasgow (Kentucky), Bb, 8la 
Glastingeberie (Glastonbury), 
De, 18 
Glastonbury, Be, lle; Df, 44 
Glatz, Da, 40a; Le, 47 
Glauchau, Ce, 47¢ ; Jb, 60 
Gleichen, Ac, 47c 
Glen Affric, Db, 19 
Glen Coe, Cc, 19; Bb, 58a 
Glen Elchaig, Bb, 58a 
Glen Finnan, Bb, 58a 
Glen Garry, De, 19 
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Df, 


Glen Lyon, De, 19 

Glen Morriston, Db, 19 

Glen Orchy, Bb, 58a 

Glen Shiel, Bb, 58a 

Glen Spean, Dc, 19 

Glencoe, Bb, 89d 

Glendale, Be, 81c 

Glendalough, Ec, 20; Ec, 586 

Glenluce, Bc, 19a; Be, 44 

Glenmore, Ce, 19 

Glevum (Gloucester), De, 5 

Glogau, He, 15; Le, 37; 
Ee, 67a 

Glokhof, Eb, 26 

Glommen, R., Fa, 10 

Gloucester, De, 34; Bd, 54b 

Gloucester, Bishopric, Df. 44 

Gloucester, County, De, 34 

Gloucester (Ann C.,), Da, 526 

Gloucester (Glevum), De, 5 

Gloucester (Massachusetts), 


Fb, 66 
Gloucester (New Jersey), Dd, 
66 


Gloucester (Virginia), Ad, 52b 

Glowecestre (Gloucester), De, 
18 

Glowecestrescire (Gloucester- 
shire), De, 18 

Glicksburg, Aa, 72f 

Glickstadt, Hb, 46 

Gmiind, Hd, 46; He, 60 

Gmunden, Je, 47 

Gnesen, Hb, 15; Ec, 33 

Gnesen, Eccl. prov., Fa, 27 

Goa, He, 48a; Bd, 65a 

Goajira Pen., Ba, 76 

Gobannium (Abergavenny), 
Ce, 5 

Gobi (Shamo) Des., Kd, 82- 
83 


Goch, Ge, 46 

Godavari, R., Cd, 65a 

Géd6llé, Db, 40a 

Goes, Ce, 53a 

Gogra, R., Db, 80 

Goidelic (language), Ac, 94 

Goidelic Celts, Ac, 10 

Goito, Inset, 77d 

Gokcha, L., Hd, 26 

Golconda, Be, 30a 

Golconda Coast, Be, 30a 

Gold Coast, Id, 43a; Cd, 
88a; De, 89c 

Goldelminge (Godalming), Fe, 
18 


Golden Gate, Ee, 51 

Golden Gate (Jerusalem), In- 
set, 23e 

Golden Horde, Ge, 68 

Golden Horde, Khanate of 
the, Gb, 26 

Golden Horn, Inset, 23¢ 

Golden Vale, Cd, 20 | 

Goldenkron, Eb, 27 

Goldsboro, Db, 8la 

Golea, Da, 88a 

Gdllersdorf, Ld, 47 

Gollheim, Gd, 24; Ba, 38a 

Gollnow, De, 33 

Golspie, Bb, 58a 

Gomel, Je, 95 

Gommern, Ba, 47c 

Gonave, Ec, 50a 

Gondar, Be, 88) 

Gondrecourt, Bb, 47b 

Gondwana, Bb, 30a 

Gonzaga, If, 24 

Gonzaga (Marquisate of Man. 
tua), Db, 39a 

Good Hope, C. of, Ac, 896 

Goodrich, De, 35a 

Goose Creek, Ba, 8lc 

Gooty, Cd, 65a : 

Gorakhpur, Db, 65c ; Db, 80 

Gordon, Clan, Be, 45a 

Gordon Cas., Cb, 45a 

Gordonsville, Ab, 81c 

Gorée, Id, 49a; Ab, 89c 

Gorey, Cd, 75 

Gorinchem, De, 53a 

Gorizia, Db, 966 

Gorlitz, Da, 40a ; Ec, 67a 

Gorski, A.S.S.R., Le, 95 


Goryn R., Ic, 95 

Gorz, Ji, 25; Cb, 40a 

Gérz, County of, Je, 47 

Gorze, Ba, 47b 

Goschen, Ce, 89a 

Goslar, Ec, 15 ; De, 33 

Gosselies, Inset, 53b 

Gota, R., Gb, 10 

Goteborg, Gb, 17 

Gotha, Ic, 36; Ac, 47c 

Gothenburg, Cb, 56; Ea, 69 

Gothia, M. of, Ee, 16 

Gothland, Eb, 29; Ha, 14 

Gotland, Eb, 33 ; Db, 57 

Gottesgab, De, 47¢ 

Gottingen, De, 33; Be, 676 

Gottorp, Be, 57 

Gourdon, Df, 24 

Gouritz, R., Be, 89b 

Governors I., Inset, 635 

Gower, Be, 35a f 

Gowna, L., De, 20 “ 

Gowran, Cd, 75 

Gowrie, Carse of, Ba, 356 

Goya, De, 76 

Goyaz, Ed, 76 

Gozo, Ff, 94 

Graaff Reinet, Cc, 89b 

Graaff Reinet, Dist., Cc, 89 

Gracios 4 Dios, C., De, 50a 

Gradisca, If, 37; Eb, 39a 

Grado, Cb, 39d 

Grafenau, Jd, 37 

Graham, Clan, Bb, 45a" 

Graham Land, Inset, T7c 

Grahamstown, Cc, 896 

Graian Alps, Be, 38a 

Grain Coast, Be, 89c 

Grajahu, R., Ec, 76 

Grammont, Ca, 27; Cd, 53a 

Grampians, Mts., De, 19 

Grampound, De, 75 

Gran, Be, 26; Me, 47 

Gran, Eccl. prov. Fb, 27 

Gran Canaria, Bb, 88a 

Gran Chaco, Ce, 76 

Granada, Dd, 28c ; Dd, 70 

Granada, Eccl. prov., Bd. 27 

Granada, Emirate of, Dd, 28¢ 

Granada (Nicaragua), De, 50a 

Granard, De, 20; Cd, 75 

Grand Bassam, De, 89c 

Grand Canal, Ke, 31 

Grand Cafion, Fe, 51 

Grand Gulf, Ac, 8la 

Grand I., Inset, 79d 

Grand Junction, Bb, 8la 

Grand Lahu, Ce, 89c 

Grand Pré, Ea, 52a 

Grand R., Dd., 78-79 

Grand Tartary, Nb, 49a 

Grande Chartreuse, Db, 27 

Grande Gette, R., Inset, 536 

Grandella, Ed, 286 

Grandpré, Fe, 36 

Granson, Ge, 36; Ab, 386 

Grant, Clan, Bb, 45a; Cb, 45a 

Grantham, Fd, 18; Oc, 54a 

Grantown, Cb, 58a 

Granville, Ce, 62a 

Grappa, Mt., Bb, 96 

Grasse, De, 27 

Graudenz, Fb, 69; Ge, 94 

Grauer Bund, Cb, 386 

Grave, Ec, 53a 

Gravelines, Ee, 36; Be, 53a 

Gravelotte, Cb, 84b 

Gravesend, Cb, 52b; Ee, 66 

Gravosa, Mg, 47 : 

Gray, Fe, 46; Cc, 846 

Gray’s Inn, Inset, 34a 

Graz, Ke, 25; Db, 40a 

Great Abaco I., Eb, 50a 

Great Armenia, Ke, 32 

eee Australian Bight, Dh, 
8 


Great Bahama I., Eb, 50a 
Great Barrier Reef, He, 87 
Great Basin, Fe, 51 

Great Bear L., Fb, 51 

Great Belt, Fc, 17; Ba, 72f 
Great Bridge, Ce, 66 

Great Bulgaria, Ib, 26 
Great Cayman I., Dc, 50a— 


‘ 


a 
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Beet Chesters (Aesica), Inset, 


Great Dividing Ra., Hf, 87 
Great Exuma I., Eb, 50a 
Great Fish R., Go, 89b 
Great Inagua bie Eb, 50a 
Great Kanawha R., Ca, 81b 


- Great Karroo, Be, 89d 


Great Kei R., De, 89b 
Great Manitoulin I., Aa, 52a 


wie Marlow, Cd, 54a; Fe, 
‘ 5 


Great Meadows, Bd, 66 

Great Namaqualand, Ab, 89a 

Great Namaquas, Aa, 8 

Great Ouse, R., Gd, 34 

Great Poland, De, 56; 
68c 

Great Redan, Inset, 68a 

Great Russian (dialect, ), Ib, 
Ke, 95 

Great Russians, 1 

Great St. Bernard P., Cf, 15; 
Be, 38a 

Great Salt L., Fd, 51 

Great Sandy Des., Ed, 30 

Great Slave L., Fb, 51 

Great Slave R., Ca, 78-79 

Great Whale R., Gb, 78-79 

Great Zab R., Ca, 9a 

Greater Antilles, Ec, 50a 

Greater Preslav, Da, 9 

Greece, Ef, 57; Dg, 86a 

Green B., 51 

Green Mis., Ob, 52a 

Green, R., Ca, 78-79 

Greencastle, Eb, 45b 

Greeneville, Cb, 8la 

Greenland, Ga, 42a; Ma, 51 

Greenlaw, Bb, 54a 

Greenock, Be, 58a; De, 75 - 

Greensborough, Db, 81b 

Greenwich, Cb, 52b 

Greifenhagen, Kb, 47 

Greifienberg, De, 33 

Greifswald, De, 33; Da, 67b 

Greiz, Ce, 47¢; Jb, 60 

Grenada apr) B Be, 8la 

Grenada dies), Fe, 
50a 

Grenadines, Fc, 50a 

Grenoble, Fd, 16; Ff, 36 

eal (Cambridge), Gd, 

18 


Ab, 


een is (Cambridge- 


Tees Co, 58a 
Greytown, Bb, 89d 
Grézes, Dd, 25a 


' Griffen, Ke, 47 


Griffins Wharf, Inset, 63b 
Grignan, Ff, 46 
Grimesbi (Grimsby), Fe, 18 


Grinstead, F 

Gri d East, Db, 89d 

Griqualand West, Bb, 89} 

Griquas, Bb, 89b 

Griquatown, Bb, 89b 

Gris Nez, C., Db, 62a 

Grisons, Db, 38D ; Inset, 77d 

Grobe, Ea, 27 

Grobming, Ke, 37 

Grodno, Cb, 26; Cd, 68 

Groll, Fb, 53a 

Groningen, Ceo, 33; Fa, 58a 

Groningen, Province, Fa, 53a 

Grosotto, Aa, 9 

Gross Glockner, Mt., Eb, 38a 

Gross Jagersdorf, Ec, 57; Ha, 
67a 

Gross Mariazell, Fb, 27 

Grossbeeren, Db, 676° 

Grosserode, Ia, 46 

Grosseto, Ig, 24 

Grosswardein, Cc, 26; Eb, 


40a 
Grosswardein (Oradia Mare), 
Hd, 95 
Groton, Eb, 63 _ 

Grotzka, Ec, 40a ; Ee, 57 
Groveton, Bb, 81lc> 


_ Gruyéres, Bb, 38b ; Ge, 46 


Guacipati, Cb, 76 
Guadalajara, Db, 28¢; Db, 


70 
Guadalajara (Mexico), Bb, 50a 
Guadaleanar, Jc, 87 
Guadalquivir, R., Cd, 70 
Guadalupe, Ad, 27 
Guadalupe (El Paso), Ba, 50a 
Guadeloupe, Fe, 50a 
Guadiana, R., De, 70 
Guadix, Bd, 27 
Guainia, R., Cb, 76 
Guajara Mirim, Cd, 76 
Guale, Ie, 51 
Guam, De, 83a 
Guanahani, Fe, 43a 
Guanajuato, Bb, 50a 
Guapore, R., Cd, 76 
Guarda, Ac, 27; Bb, 70 
Guardafui, C., Cc, 48a; Fg, 
82-83 
Guastalla, If, 24; Db, 39a 
Guatemala, Ce, 50a 
Guatulco, Ed, 49a 
Guaviare, R., Bb, 76 
Guayaquil, Ad, 48b; Ac, 76 
Guayaquil, G. of, Ac, 76 
Gubat, Ad, 88b 
Gubbio, De, 285 
Guben, Ec, 33 
Guelders, Ac, 67a 
Guelders, County of, Ba, 53c 
Gueldres, Fc, 53a 
Guent (Gwent), De, 18 
Guérande, Be, 36 
Guéret, De, 46; Dd, 60 
Guerminstre (Warminster), 
De, 18 
Guernsey, Ab, 22a; Be, 62a 
Guher Sete Be, 18 
Guiana, De, 48) 
Guiana, Brit., Gd, 50d; Bb, 
76b 
Guiana, Dutch, Db, 76 | 
Guiana, French, Db, 76 
Guienne, Duchy of, Dd, 16 
Guildford, Fe, 34; Cd, 54a 
Guilford, Cb, 526 
Guilford Court House, Be, 66 
Guillon, Ec, 22a 
Guinea, Id, 42a ; De, 89c 
Guinea, Spanish, Ed, 88a 
Guinegate, Ee, 36 
Guines, Da, 16; De, 24 
Guingamp, Dd, 22; Bd, 46 
Guipuzcoa, Da, 28d 
Guise, Ed, 46; Ec, 60 
Guitres, Bb, 27 
Gujarat, Ec, 2b; Be, 65a; 
Be, 80 
Gumti, R., Db, 80 
Gundwana, Ce, 65a 
Giins, Le, 47 
Ginsburg, Id, 46 
Gunterville, Be, 8la 
Guntur, Be, 30a ; Dd, 65c 
Gurara, Db, 88a 
Guriev, Fd, 82-83 
Gurk, Eb, 27 
Gurkhas, Db, 80 
Gurramkonda, Ce, 65a 
Gurupa, Dd, 485 
Gurupy, C., Ec, 76 
Giistrow, Jb, 47 
Guttones, Db, 2 
Guyenne, Df, 24; Cd, 22a 
Guyenne and Gascony, Cf, 46 
Gwadur, Gf, 82-83 
Gwalior, Cb, 65a ; Cb, 80 
Gwent, De, 35a 
Gwynedd, Cd, ee Ba, 35a 
G ie, Ig, 
es aad Eb, 18 


Haartem, Fb, 46; Db, 53a 
Habesh (Abyssinia), Ed, 9; 

-Bd, 48a 
Habitancum, Da, 5 
Habsburg, De, 15 ; 

Bb, 40a 
Hackensack, De, 66 
Haddington, Fd, 19; Ce, 58a 
Haddington, County, Cc, 58a 
Hadjach, Ge, 56 


Ca, 38 ; 


Hadramaut, Fd, 9 
Hadrianopolis, Ie, 4 
Hadrumetum, Fd, 6a 

Hafir, Fe, 9 

Hafsids, Dg, 29 

Hafsids (Sultanate of Tunis), 


e, 41 
Hagenau, Ba, 38a ; Db, 476 
Hagerstown, Db, 8la 
Hague, Fb, 46 
Hague, C. de la, Cc, 62a 
Hague, The, Db, 53a; 
62a 
Hagustalham, Hexesham 
(Hexham), Db, 18 
Haichong, Ba, 84c 
Haifa, Be, 96c 
Hail, Ef, 82-83 
Hailes, Hf, 44 
Hainan, Ke, 31; 
Hainau, Ec, 676 
Hainault, Be, 15; 
Cd, 53a 
Hainault, County of, Ec, 24; 
Ec, 36; Ab, 58c 
Haine, R., Inset, 536 
Haingeham (Hedingham), Ge, 
18 


Fa, 


Lg, 82-83; 
Da, 370; 


Haiti, Ec, 50a 

Hakodate, Od, 82-83 

Halberstadt, Ec, 15; Cc, 67a 

Halberstadt, Bp. of, Ic, 36 

Haleakala, Mt., Cb, 836 

Haleb, Eb, 9 

Haleb (Aleppo), a 23c 

Halesowen, De, 

Halidon Hill, Cb, “35 

Halifax (England), Ce, 54a ; 
Ch, 74a 

Halifax (N. Carolina), De, 63 

Halifax (Nova Scotia), Eb, 
52a; He, 78-79 

Hall, Hd, 36; He, 60 

Halland, Db, 33; Cb, 56 

Halle, Fc, 15; De, 67a 

Hallue, Ba, 846 

Halmahera, Kd, 48a¢ 

Halmstad, Db, 33 

Halsingborg, Fb, 94 

Haltin, Cf, 23c 

Halton, De, 34 

Halton (Hunnum), Ha, 5 

Halys, R., Jd, 13; Ha, 23a 

Ham, Ed, 36 

Hama, Kf, 95; Cb, 96c 

Hamadan, Db, 9a; Lf, 13 

Hamadan (Ecbatana), Hf, 26 

Hamah, De, 23¢ 

Hamar, Da, 33; Fa, 94 

Hamburg, Db, 15; De, 33; 
Ib, 36 

Hamdan, Fd, 9 

Hamdanids, K. of, Fa, 9b 

Hameln, Ha, 60 

Hami, Jd, 82-83 

Hami (Komul), Ib, 31 

Hamid, De, 406 

Hamilton, Be, 45a; Cc, 58a 

Hamilton (Ohio), Cb, 8la 


Hamilton (Ontario), Fe, 78-79 


Hamilton Inlet, Le, 51 

Hamilton, R., Hb, 78-79 

Hamm, Ac, 67a 

Hampshire, Ee, 34 

Hampton (New Hampshire), 
Da, 52b 

Hampton (Virginia), Ad, 526 

Hampton Roads, Cd, 81le 

Han Dominions, Nd, 3 

Hanau, He, 36; Ca, 38a 

Han-chung, Md, 3 

Hangchow, Lf, 82-83 

Hanging Rock, Af, 66c 

Hango, Hb, 95 

Hanik, Fb, 88a 

Han-kow, Le, 82-83 

Hanoi, Kf, 82-83 

Hanover, Ha, 60; Bb, 676 

Hanover, Kingdom of, Aa, 
2c 


! 
Hanover (Pennsylvania), Ca, 
8le 
Hanover (Virginia), Be, 8lc 
Hanover Junction, Be, 8lc 
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Hantescire (Hampshire), He, | Helles, C., Inset, 96d 
18 


Hantune (Southampton), Ef, 


18 
Harar, Hd, 88a 
Harbin, Md, 82-83 
Harbiya, Inset, 9c 
Harcourt, Dd, 36; Cc, 60 
Hardanger Fiord, Eb, 10 
Hardknot, Cb, 5 
Harenc, Db, 23c 
Harfleur, Cb, 376 ; De, 62a 
Harlech, Bb, 35a 
Harmozia, He, 2 
Harper’s Ferry, De, 63; Ba, 
8le 


Harran, Ba, 9a; Fb, 23a 

Harris, Bb, 19; Ab, 45a 

Harrisburg, Da, 81a 

Harrismith, Ab, 89d 

Harrisonburg, Db, 8la 

Harrison’s Landing, Be, 8lc 

Harristown, Cd, 75 d 

Harrodsburg, Be, 63; Bb, 66a 

Hartford, Cb, 52a; Ec, 66 

Hartland, Bg, 44 

Hartmannswillerkopf, Mt., Bb, 
92b 

Harts R., Ca, 89b 

Harwich, He, 34; Db, 62a 

Harz Mts., Ee, 15 

Harzberg, Ec, 15 

Haslemere, Fe, 75 

Hasselt, Ce, 33 

Hastenbeck, Bb, 67a 

Hastinges (Hastings), Gf, 18 

Hastings, Dd, 17; Gf, 34 

Hatra, Gd, 2 

Hatteras, C., Be, 52a 

Haughmond, De, 44 

Hauraki G., Inset, 87a 

Hauterive, Db, 27 

Havana, Aa, 48b; Db, 50a 

Havelberg, Fb, 18; De, 33 

Haverfordwest, Ac ,35a; Ad, 


54a 
Haverhill, Cb, 52a 
Havre de Grace, Cd, 46 
Havre de Grace (Maryland), 
Ce, 79¢ 
Haw, R., Be, 66 
Hawaii, De, 83b 
Hawaii (Sandwich Is.), Be, 
92 
Hawarden, Da, 35a; Be, 546 
Hawick, Cb, 35b; Cc, 45a 
Hawke’s B., Inset, 87a 
Hawkinsville, Bd, 816 
Hay, Ch, 35a 
Hayingen, Hd, 36 
Haymarket, Inset, 34a 
Heathfield, Cb, lla 
Heavenfield, Ba, lla 
Hebrides, Bb, 19 
Hebron (S. Africa), Cc, 89a 
Hebron (Syria), Cg, 23c 
Hecate Str., De, 796 
Heckingen, Inset, 676 
Heda (Hythe), He, 18 
Hedgley Moor, Da, 34 
Hedon, Fe, 34 
Heidelberg, Hd, 46 ; He, 60. 
Heights of Abraham, Inset, 


63a 
Heilbronn, Hd, 46; He, 60 
Heiligenkreuz, Fb, 27 
Heiligerlee, Ga, 53a 
Heilsberg, Fc, 33; Ha, 67a 
Heinsberg, Cb, 530 
Hejaz, Ke, 9 ; ‘Di, 82-83; Ke, 
96 


Hejer, Fe, 9 

Helder, Db, 53a; Fa, 62a 

Heldernesse (Holderness), Fc, 
18 


Helena (Arkansas), Ac, 8la 
Helena (Montana), Ce, 78-79 
Heletune (Halton), De, 18 


Heligoland, Aa, 676; Ga, 62a; 


Db, 93 
Heligoland Bight, Ga, 62a 
Heliopolis, Ab, 9a 
Heliopolis Baslbok} De, 23c 
Hellas Theme, Ge, 1 


Hellespont, He, 41 

Hellespontus, If, 4 

Helluland, Gb, 42a 

Helmsdale, Ea, 19; Ca, 58a 

Helsingborg, Db, 33 

Helsingfors, Fa, 33; Ha, 56 

Helsingland, Ea, 33; Da, 56 

Helsingor, Db, 33 

Helston, Af, 34; De, 75 

Helvetian Rep., Ab, 72a 

Hemmingstedt, Cc, 33 

Hempstead, Cb, 526 

Hendaye, Cf, 60 

Hengest’s Dun, Ao, 116 

Henna, Inset, 28a 

Hennebont, Ac, 22a; Bd, 62a 

Hennersdorf, Ec, 67a 

Henrico, Ad, 52b 

Henry C., De, 66; Cd, 8le 

Heppenheim, Ab, 72c 

Heraclea (Anatolia), Eb, 9; 
Te, 21 

Heraclea (Bithynia), Jc, 7b; 

mks) 

Herat, Hb, 9; Fe, 30 

Herbertshéhe (Kokopo), Ib, 
87 

Herculis Prom., Be, 5 

Herdeslege (Hardisley), ve 18 

Hereford, Dd, 18; Dd, 3 

Hereford, Bishopric, De, mn 

Hereford, County, Dd, 34 

Herefordscire (Herefordshire), 
Dd, 18 

Hereke, Ch, 406 

Herero, Ef, 88a 

Heristal, Da, 76; Ch, 12 

Herjedalen, Ca, 56; Da, 33 

Hermannstadt, Eb, 40a; Ec, 
86a 

Hermannstadt (Sibin), Ce, 26 

Hermitage, Cb, 356; Cc, 58a 

Hermon, Mt., De, 23c 

Hernosand, Ea, 33 

Hersfeld, Ec, 15 ; He, 46 

Herteforde (Hertford), Fe, 18 

Hertefordscire (Hertfordshire), 
Fe, 18 

Hertford, Fe, 34; Fe, 75 

Hertford, County, Fe, 34 

Heruli, Jd, 4 

Hervey Is., Gd, 83a 

Herzegovina, Lg, 37; 
40a; Ad, 86a 

Hesdin, Ec, 46; Db, 60 

Hesse, De, 15 

Hesse, Grand Duchy of, Aa, 
72¢ 

Hesse, Landgraviate of, He, 


36 
Hesse-Cassel, He, 46; Hb, 60 
Hesse-Darmstadt, Hc, 46; 
Hb, 60 
Hessen, Be, 676 
Hessen-Nassau, Db, 85 
Hevellians, Fb, 15 
Hexham, Ba, 11b ; Db, 34 
Hexham, Bishopric, Inset, 44a 
Heytesbury, De, 34; He, 75 
Hia, Ib, 31 
Hibernia, Be, 4 
Hicanay, Cd, 76 
Hielmar L., Gb, 94 
Hierapolis, Kf, 4; Ke, 14 
Hierosolyma, Fd, 2 
High Bridge, Bb, 58a 
High German (dialect), Fd, 94 
High 8t., Db, 5 
Higham Ferrers, Fd, 75 
Hildburghausen, Ac, 47c 
Hildesheim, Db, 15; Ia, 60 
Hildesheim, Bp. of, Ib, 36. 
Hill Grove Field or More- 
mead, Inset, 35c 
Pa ieh (Ireland), De, 


Hillsborough (N. Carolina), 
Be, 66; Db, 816 

Hilo, Be, 486 ; De, 836 

Himalaya Mts., Db, 80 

Hindon, De, 34; Ee, 75 

Hindu Kush, Mts., Ge, 30 

Hindustan, Mc, 43a; Eb, 48a 


De, 


Hin 
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Hingham, Da, 526 

Hinsdale, Eb, 66 

Hippo, Ef, 4; Ed, 6a 

Hira, Cb, 9a 

Hirschau, Db, 27 

Hirschberg, Ke, 47 ; Ee, 67a 

Hirson, Ch, 92a 

Hirsova, Fc, 86a 

Hispania, Ce, 4 

Hispaniola, Bb, 48 

Hispaniola (Espafiiola), Ec, 
50a 

Hit, Cb, 9a; De, 96¢ 

Hitchin, Inset, 35c ; Ef, 44 

Hlobane, Ba, 89d 

Hlubi Kaffirs, Ab, 89d 

Hobart, Gj, 87 

Hobkirk’s Hill, Af, 66c 

Hochkirch, Ee, 67a 

Hoboken, Bb, 526 

Hochelaga (Montreal), 
51; Ca, 52a 

Hochsehwab, Mt., Fb, 38a 

Hochst, He, 46 

Hochstadt, Da, 38a ; Bb, 72a 

Hédmezo-Vasarhely, Hd, 95 

Hofburg, Gd, 24 

Hog I., Inset, 636 

Hogue, C. de la, Bb, 376 

Hohe Tauern, Mts, Eb, 38a 

Hohen, Ee, 15 

Hohenburg (Bavaria), Id, 24 

Hohenburg (Swabia), Hd, 24 

Hohenfriedeberg, Ec, 67a 

Hohenlinden, Ea, 38a 

Hohenlohe, Hd, 24; Hd, 46 

Hohenwaldeck, Ie, 46 

Hohenzollern, Hd, 46; 
set, 676 

Hohnstein, Ce, 67a 

Hokkaido, Od, 82-83 

Holborn, Inset, 34a 

Hollabrinn, Ga, 38a 

Holland, Bb, 15; 
Db, 53a 

Holland, County of, Fb, 24; 
Ba, 53c 

Holland, Kingdom of, Db, 
69; Aa, 72b 

Holland (Lincolnshire), Fd, 


Jd, 


In- 


Ib, 24; 


18 
Holly Springs, Be, 8la 
Holme Cultram, Cc, 44 
Holme St. Benet, He, 44 
Holstein, Da, 15; Ba, 67b; 
Ab, 72f 
Holstein, Duchy of, Ha, 37 
Holston, R., Bb, 816 
Holt, Be, 546; Ed, 75 
Holwan, Db, 9a 
Holy I., Ca, lla; Eb, 44 
Holy Roman Empire, Id, 24; 
Holyhead, Be, 5; Be, 18 
Holyrood, Cb, 44 
Holywood, Ce, 194 
Homburg, Ge, 36; Ca, 476 
Home, Ch, 356; Cc, 45a 
Homesteads (Borcovicium), 
Inset, 5b 
Homildon Hill, Cb, 356 
Homs (Emesa), Bb, 9a 
Honan, Nd, 3 
Honduras, Dc, 50a 
Honduras, Brit., De, 50a 
Honduras, C., Be, 506 
Honduras, G. of, De, 50a 
Honfleur, Cb, 376; De, 62a 
Hongkong, Bb, 83a 
Honiton, Cf, 34; Ee, 75 
Honolulu, Bb, 83 
Honshiu, Ne, 82-83 
Hooghly, R., Ec, 80 
Hoogstraeten, De, 53a 
Hookena, De, 836 
Hoorn, Fb, 46; Eb, 53a 
Hopedale, Hb, 78-79 
Hopetown, Be, 89a 
Hopton Heath, Be, 54a 
Horburg, Db, 476 
Horgen, Ca, 38b 
Horn, Bb, 53c 
Horn, C., Ch, 76 
Horseshoe Bend (Tohopeka), 
Ba, 79f 


Horsham, Fe, 34; Cd, 54b 

Horta, Inset, 8b 7 

Hospice of St. Bernard, Db, 
27 


Hostatrich, Gb, 70 

Hottentots, Bb, 896 

Houdan, Dd, 46 

Housatonic, R., Cb, 526 

Houston, Ed, 78-79 

Hovedene (Howden), Fe, 18 

Howth, Ec, 586 

Howth Hd., Ec, 20 

Hoy, Ca, 58a 

Hoya, Hb, 24 

Hradisch, Fb, 27; Ld, 47 

Hsu Chow, Nd, 3 

Huacas Pt., Bd, 76 

Huai, R., Od, 3 

Huallaga, R., Be, 76 

Huanuco, Be, 76 

Huaraz, Be, 76 

Huascan, Be, 76 

Huasco, Be, 76 

Hubbardton, Eb, 66 

Hubertusburg, De, 67a 

Huddersfield, Cb, 74a 

Hudson B., Ic, 51 

Hudson, R., Jd, 51; Eb, 66 

Hudson (or North), R., Bb, 
52b 

Hudson Str., Jb, 51 

Hudson Bay Co., Eb, 64a 

Hudson Bay Ter., Ea, 78-79 

Hue, Kg, 82-83 ‘ 

Huelgas, Be, 27 

Huelva, Bf, 94 

Huesca, Dg, 24; Be, 27 

Hughenden, Gf, 87 

Hui-hi, Od, 3 

Huilla, Ef, 88a 

Hull, Fe, 34; Ce, 54a; Cb, 


14a 
Hulme, Be, 546 
Hulst, De, 53a 
Humana, Inset, 8b 
Humbe, Ef, 88a 
Humber, R., Fe, 34; Db, 74a 
Humboldt, Bb, 8la a 
Humboldt, R., Ce, 78-79 
Hume Castle, Cb, 356 
Hummelhof, Fb, 56 
Humoyta, Ce, 76 
Hungarian Ore Mts., Dd, 56 
Hungary, Db, 40a ; Eb, 86a 
Hungary, Imperial, Dd, 56 
Hungary, Kingdom of, Ce, 26; 
Le, 37; Ch, 72a 
Hungary, Turkish, Me, 47; 
Dd, 56 
Hun-ho, R, Ba, 84c¢ 
Hiiningen, Gd, 60 
Hunnum (Halton), Ea, 5 
Huns, Lb, 6a 
Hunsriick, Db, 92a 
Huntedun (Huntingdon), Fd, 
18 


Huntedunscire (Huntingdon- 
shire), Fd, 18 

Hunter, R., Ih, 87 

Huntingdon, Cb, 11d; Cc, 546 

Huntingdon, County, Fd, 34 

Huntly, Cb, 45a 

Huntsville, Be, 81a 

Huon G., He, 87 

Hurmunduri, Db, 2 

Huron, L., Id, 51 

Huron Mission, Ab, 52a 

Hurons, Ab, 52a 

Hush, He, 61 

Hussinetz, Kd, 37 

Husum, Aa, 72f 

Huy, Fb, 60 

Hvitramannaland, Fe, 42a 

Hwang-ho, R., Ke, 31; Ke, 
82-83 

Hwiccas, Be, lla 

Hy or Iona, Be, 19 

Hyderabad, Cd, 65a ; Cd, 80 

Hyderabad (Sind), Ab, 80 

Hydra, Dg, 86a 

Hyéres, Is. d’, Gf, 60 

Hyrcania, Hd, 2 = 

Hythe, He, 34; Db, 62a 

Hyutanaban, Ce, 76 


Tamstia, Fe, 2 

Iarum (Yarm), Eb, 18 
Iazyges, Ec, 2 

Ibelim, Bg, 23c 

Iberus R., Ce, 4 

Ica, Bd, 76 

Icaria, De, 26 

Iceland, Ia, 42a; Inset, 77b 
Iceni, Gd, 5 

Ichaboe I., Ac, 89a 
Ichang, Le, 82-83 
Icknield Way, Gd, 5 
Iconium, Eb, 9; Db, 230 
Iconium (Konia), De, 406 
Icy C., Aa, 51 

Ida, Mt., Eh, 86a 

Idaho, Cc, 78-79 

Idaho Ter., Ba, 73d 
Idrisid Dominions, Bf, 14 
Idstedt, Aa, 72f 

Ifni, Bb, 88a 

Iganie, Ge, 71 

Iglau, Kd, 47; Cb, 726 
Iguazu, De, 76 

Tjil, Bb, 88a 

Ikshids, K. of, Eb, 9b 
Tlanz, Inset, 77d 
Ilchester, De, 5; De, 34 
Iichi (Khotan), He, 31 
Te Bouchard, De, 46 

ile de France, Le, 64a 

Tle d’Oléron, Cf, 46 

fle de Ré, Co, 46 

fle de St. Jean (Prince Ed- 
, ward I.), Ea, 52a 

Tle du Palais, Inset, 60c 


fle St. Louis, 60c 
Tle Louvier, Inset, 60c 


fle Royale (Cape Breton J.), 
Ea, 52a 

Ilfracombe, Ad, 546 

Tha, Ee, 48b 

Tihéos, Fd, 76 

Ti, R., Gb, 30 

Ilkhan Empire, Ge, 26 ; Ec, 30 

Iikley (Olicana), Ec, 5 

Til R., Da, 38b 

Tilana B., Be, 83c 

Tllapel, Bf, 76 

Iller, R., Ed, 15; Db, 38a 

Illinois, Fe, 78-79 

Tilinois R., Id, 51 

Tilinois Ter., Ab, 79c 

Illyria, Diocese of, Inset, 4a 

Iilyria, Kingdom of, Bb, 72c 

Illyria, Prefecture of, Inset, 4a 

Illyrian Province, Ec, 69 

Illyricum, Gd, 4 

Ilmen, L., Ea, 26; Hb, 33 

Tloilo, Bb, 83c 

Imbros, He, 86a; Aa, 96c 

Imola, Db, 39a 

Imperial Hungary, Le, 47; 
Dd, 56 

Inca Kingdom, Fe, 42a 

Inchcolm, Ca, 44 

Inde, Bb, 50a 

Independence, Ed, 78-79 

India, 65a ; 80 

Indian Ocean, Hh, 82-83 

Indian Reserve (Proposed), 
Ce, 63 

Indian Ter., Ed, 78-79 

Indiana, Fc, 78—79 

Indiana Ter., Aa, 73 

Indianapolis, Bb, 8la 

Indies, Ne, 49a 

Indigirka, R., Ob, 82-83 

Indore, Ce, 65a ; Ce, 80 

Indraprastha (Delhi), Ec, 2b 

Indus R., Gc, 30; Ca, 80 

Tneboli; Je, 95 

Ingelheim, Cd, 15 

Ingogo, Ba, 89d 

Ingolstadt, Id, 46; Ic, 60 

Ingria, Da, 26; Gb, 33; Fb, 
56; De, 68 

Inhambane, Gg, 88a 

Inis Cathy, Bd, 20 

Inishannon, Ce, 586 

Inistioge, Cd, 75 

Inkerman, Inset, 68b 
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Inn, R., Fd, 15; Db, 38a | Isles, The,Bishopric, Inset,19a 
Inn, Quarter of the, Cb, 40a; | Ismail, Ge, 86a 


b 
Innsbriick, Ie, 36; Db, 38a 
Inny, De, 20 
Inter Ripam et Mersham, 
(between Ribble and Mer- 
sey, Lancashire), De, 18 
Interlaken, Bb, 386 
Inver L., Ba, 58a 
Inveraray, Bb, 45a; Bb, 58a 
Inveravon, Ca, 5 
Invercargill, Inset, 87a 
Inveresk, Da, 5 
Inverey, Cb, 58a 
Invergarry, Bb, 58a 
Invergordon, Bb, 58a 
Inverkeithing, Cb, 45a 
Inverlochy, Bb, 58a 
Inverness, Db, 19; Bb, 58a 
Inverness, County, Bb, 45a 
Inverurie, Cb, 58a 
Inyati, Ca, 89a 
Inyeshane, Bb, 89d 
Iona, Bb, 10; Ab, 58a 
Iona or Hy, Be, 19 
Tonian Is., Df, 57; Bf, 86a 
Ionian Sea, Bi, 86a 
Iowa, Ec, 78-79 
Iowas, Ab, 63 
Ipswich, Hd, 34; De, 54a 
Ipswich (Massachusetts), Fb, 
66 


Ipu, Ee, 76 
Iquique, Be, 76 
Iquitos, Be, 76 
Trak, Lf, 13 
Tranian (language), 
Iraq, Fb, 9; Eb, 
Traq Ajami, Ec, 30 
Trazu, Vol., Ih, 51 
Irbit, Ob, 32 
Irchester, Fd, 5 
Treland, 20 ; 456; 586 
Ireland, Northern, Db, 58b 
Irgiz, Gd, 82-83 


Ea, 95a 
95a 


Irish Free State, Cd, 586 ; Be, 


94 

Trish Sea, Fe, 20 

Irishtown, Cd, 75 

Irkutsk, Nb, 49a; Ke, 82-83 

Iron Gate, De, 86a 

Ironton, Ab, 8la 

Troquois, Bb, 52a 

Irrawaddy, R., Ge, 80 

Irthing, R., Ce, 35b 

Irtish, R., Ga, 30; Ge, 82-83 

Trun, Ea, 70 

Irvine, Dd, 19; Be, 58a 

Trwinville, Be, 816 

Isabella, Ec, 50a 

Isandhlwana, Bb, 89d 

Isar, R., Fd, 15; Da, 38a 

Isauria, Jf, 4; Jd, 6a 

Isca (Caerleon), De, 5 

Isca Dumnoniorum (Exeter), 
Cf, 5 

Isca Silurum, Cd, 10 

Ischia, Dd, 396 

Isenburg, Ge, 36 

Isére, R., Fd, 16; Ac, 38a 

Isernia, Ec, 27 

Ishim, Ge, 82-83 

Ishtip, Da, 96a 

Isker, R., Dd, 86a 

Is. de Man (Isle of Man), Bb, 18 

Is. de Wiht (Isle of Wight), 
Ef, 18 

Is. Farnea (Farne Island), Ea, 
18 


Island No. 10, Bb, 8la 
Islay, Bd, 19 

Isle Jourdain, Dg,.36 
Isle of Ely, Gd, 34 

Isle of France, Dd, 46 
Isle of Man, Bb, 34 

Isle of May, Ca, 35b 

Isle of Orleans, Inset, 63a 
Isle of Pines, Ee, 83a 

Isle of Thanet, De, lle 
Isle of Wight, Ef, 34; Cd, 546 
Isle de Pinos, Db, 50a 
Isles de Los, Bc, 89¢ 


Ismailia, Aa, 88b ; Be, 96c 

Isnik Gol, Ie, 95 

Isny, Ie, 36; Id, 60 

Isola, Bb, 39d 

Isonzo, R., Da, 8; Da, 966 

Ispahan, Gb, 9; Ec, 30; Fe, 
82-83 

Isparto, Jf, 95 

Issik Kul, Gb, 30 

Issoire, Ef, 36 

Issoudun, De, 16 

Istakr (Persepolis), Cb, 26; 
Ge, 9 : 

Istria, Db, 8; Eb, 39a 

Istria, Capo d’, Cb, 39d 

Istria, March of, Ff, 15 

Isurium, Eb, 5 

Itabira, Ed, 76 

Italia, Fe, 4 

Italian (Cisalpine) Rep., Ab, 
72a " 

Italian Front, 966 

Italian Somaliland, Hd, 88a 

Italy, 8; 28a; 39a 

Italy, Diocese of, Inset, 4a 

Italy, Exarchate of, Ec, 7a 

Italy, Kingdom of, Ed, 12; 
Df, 15; De, 28a; Bb, 72d 

Italy, Prefecture of, Inset, 4a 

Itang, Gd, 88a 

Itapura, De, 76 

Itatiaya, Ke, 76 

Itil, Me, 14 

Itil (Astrakhan), Ld, 32 

Ituna Aest, Cb, 5 

Ituzaingo, Df, 76 

Itzehoe, Ab, 72f 

Ivahy, R., De, 76 

Iverni, Inset, 5a 

Ivica, Fc, 70 

Iviza, Fe, 28¢ 

Ivory Coast, Ce, 89c 

Ivrea, Ab, 8; Bb, 39a 

Ivry, Dd, 46 

Ixtopan, Cec, 50a 

Izborsk, Ha, 14 


JaBia, Bb, 9a 

Jablunkau, Md, 47 

Jaca, Ea, 28¢ 

Jackson (Mississippi), Ac, 8la 

Jackson (Ohio), Cb, 8la 

Jackson (Tennessee), Bb, 8la 

Jacksonville (Alabama), Be, 
8la 

Jacksonville (Florida), Fd, 
78-79 

Jaen, Bd, 27; Dd, 28c 

Jaen (Heuador), Ac, 76a 

Jaffa, Dd, 406; Be, 96c 

Jafia (Joppa), Bf, 23c 

Jafina, Fd, 48a 

Jagerndorf, Da, 40a; Fe, 67a 

Jaintiapur, Fb, 80 

Jaipur, Cb, 65a; Cb, 80 

Jajce, Lf, 47 

Jalalabad, Ba, 80 

Jalandhar, Eb, 26 

Jalangi, R., Inset, 655 

Jaleswar, Inset, 655 

Jaluit, Ec, 83a 

Jalula, Db, 9a 

Jamaica, Ec, 50a; Ce, 626 

Jamaica (Long Island), Cb, 
526 

Jamaica B., Ec, 66 

James B., Ic, 51; Fb, 78-79 

James, R., Be, 52a; Be, 66 

James City, Ad, 52b 

Jamestown, Cd, 75 

Jamestown (Virginia), Ad, 52b 

Jametz, Fd, 46 

Janina, Ce, 26; Cf, 86a 

Jankau, Kd, 47 

Jaora, Ce, 80 

Japan, Ne, 82-83 

Japan (Zipangu), Mc, 31; La, 
48a 


Japan Sea, Nd, 82-83 


Japanese Empire, Cb, 83a; 


Pe, 96 
Jargeau, De, 376 


Jar INDEX Kir 
Jarnac, Cf, 46 Juneau, Eb, 79a Kanchow (Kampion),. Je,}| Kedgeree, Inset, 65b Kielce, Ne, 25; Ne, 47 
Jaroslau, Fe, 33 Jungaria, Td, 82-83 31 Keewatin, Ea, 78—79 Kilauea, Mt., De, 836 
Jaroslavl, Fa, 26 Junin (Argentina), Cf, 76 Kandahar, Aa, 30a; Aa, 80 | Kehl, Db, 47b; Ge, 60 Kilbeggan, Cd, 75 
Jarratt’s, Bd, 8lc Junin (Peru), Bd, 76 Kandavu, Ac, 83e Kei Is., Ce, 59d Kileullen, Ec, 455 
Jarrow, Ca, 11b ; Ee, 44 Jura, Ce, 19; Be, 58a Kandy, Bd, 30a; Df, 80 Keiskamma R., Cc, 896 Kildare, Ec, 20; Ec, 585 
Jarvis I., , 83a Jura Mts., Ge, 16; Bb, 38a Kanem, Ec, 88a Keith, Clan, Cb, 45a 


Jasper, Cb, 81a 
Jassy, Fd, 56; Fb, 86a 
Jativa, Ee, 28c 
Jatoba, Fe, 76 
Jats, Cb, 65a 
Jauer, Le, 37 
Jauf, Ha, 88a 
Jaugada, Ce, 2a 
Jauja, Be, 48b 
Jaunpur, Hd, 31 
Java, He, 48a; Inset, 49c; 
Ki, 82-83 
Java Major (Borneo), Kf, 31 
Java Minor (Sumatra), If, 31 
Java Sea, Li, 82-83 
Jaxartes (Sir os R. Fb, 30 
Jazi (Yunnan), Jd, 31 
Jebel Hamrin, Ge, 26 
Jebel Tarik (Gibraltar), Ae, 12 
Jedburgh, Fd, 19; Db, 44; 
Ce, 58a 
Jeddah, Ec, 9 
Jedisan, Da, 406; Gb, 86a 
Jefferson City, Ab, 8la 
Jemappes, Cd, 53a ; Cb, 69 
Jemmingen, Ga, 53a 
Jemtland, Da, 33; Ca, 56 
Jena, Ib, 60; Ce, 67b 
Jequitinhonha, R., Ed, 76 
Jerez, Bf, 94 
Jericho, Ge, 23¢ 
Jericho. Mill, Be, 81c 
Jersey, Ab, 22a; Be, 62a 
Jerusalem, Jg, ie Inset, 23d ; 
Dd, 406; Ce, 96c 


Jerusalem, Kingdom of, Jf, 


21; Cf, 23c 


Jhelum, R., Ge, 30; Ba, 80 
Jibuti, Ce, 885 
Jiddah, Ab, 48a ; Be, 88) 
Jilan, Le, 13 
Jinja, Gd, 88a 
Jitomir, Fe, 56 
Joanna Spr., Ci, 87 
Jodhpur, Bb, 65a; Bb, 80 
eeeehre, Fg, 88a; Cc, 
8 ¥ 

Johnston Castle, Bb, 35b 
Johnston I., Fc, 83a 
Johnstone, Clan, Ce, 45a 

' Johore Bahru, Inset, 83f 
Joigny, Ec, 16; Bb, 846 
Joinville, Fd, 24 
Jolo, Be, 83c 
Jomsburg ee eiy Gb, 15 
Jonesboro, Ad, 816 
Jénképing, Db, 33; Fa, 69 
Palen (Jaffa), Bf, 23c 

m, R., Cf, 23c 

Joscelin, Lordship of, Eb, 23c 
Josselin, Be, 46 
Joux, Gd, 60 
Juan de Fuca Str., 78-79 
Juan Fernandez Is., Bf, 76 
Jub, R., He, 88a 
Jubaland, Hd, 88a ; Ld, 96 
Jubina, ne Dd, 76 
Juby, C., Bb, 88a 
Jucar, He, 28d 
Juear, R., Ec, 28¢ 
Judenburg, Fd, 32 
Juggernaut, Ed, 65a 
Jujuy, Ce, 76 
Juka, Be, 8la 
Juliaca, Bd, 76 
Julian Alps, Eb, 38a 
Jiilich, Ge, 46; Ac, 67a 


»3 
Juliers, Gounty of, Cb, 53c 
Jullundur, Ca, 80 
Jumiéges, Dd, 17 
Jumna, R., Ga, 30; ; Cb, 80 
Junagarh, Ec, 2b 


= 


Jura, Sd. of, Cd, 19 
Jurjan, Gb, 9 

Jurua, R., Be, 76a 
Jussy, Ab, 38) 
Justingen, Hd, 36 
Jutahy, R., Ce, 76 
Jutay, R., Cd, 48b 
Jiiterbog, Jb, 60 
Jutes, Ca, 6a; Fb, 10 
Juti, Eb, 4 
Jutland, La, 626; Aa, 72f 
Juzajan, Hb, 9 


Ka Lat Pr., De, 836 


Kaanbaligh (Peking), Ke, 31 


Kabala, Fe, 88a 

Kabara, Ce, 88a 

Kabinda, Je, 77a 

Kabul, Ge, 30; Aa, 80 
Kabul, R., Aa, 80 

Kabusi R., Ce, 89d 

Kacha, R., Inset, 686 
Kadikoi, Inset, 68a 
Kadisiya, Cb, 9a 

Kael, Gf, 30 

Kafia, Fd, 26; Gd, 56 
Kaffraria, Db, 895 

Kafsa, Bb, 9 

Kafue R., Ca, 89a 
Kahoolawe, Cb, 836 
Kaifeng, Ke, 31; Le, 82-83 
Kainsk, He, 82-83 
Kaiping, Ba, 84c 
Kairwan, Bb, 9; Ea, 88a 
Kaisaria, Ec, 40b ; Cb, 96c 


Kaiser Wilhelm II. Ld., Inset, 


TTc 


Kaiser Wilhelm’s Ld. (N.E. 


New Guinea), Ge, 87 


Kaiserslautern, Ba, 38a ; Db, 


92a 
Kaiserswerth, Gb, 60 
Kaiwi Chan., Bb, 836 
Kalach, Le, 95 
Kalahari Des., Bb, 89a 
Kalamata, Dg, 86a 
Kalat, Ab, 80 
Kalau, Eb, 47c 
Kalavryta, Df, 86a 
Kalgan, Ld, 82-83 
Kalgoorlie, Ch, 87 
Kalicz, Ec, 33 ; Bd, 68 
Kalinga, K. of, Ce, 2a 
Kalka, Fe, 26 
Kalmuck (language), Ld, 95 
Kalocsa, Be, 26; Me, 
Kalocsa, Eccl. prov., Fe, 27 
Kalpi, ue 80 
Kalsi, Ba, 2a 
Kaluga, He, 57; Fd, 68 
Kama, R., Ia, 2 26 
Kamara, Be, 80 
Kamaran I., Eg, 82-83 
Kamarapura, 
Ge, 2a 
Kambojas, Ca, 2a 
Kambove, Ff, 88a 
Kambula, Ba, 89d 
Kamchatka, Inset, 776 ; 
82-83 
Kamchik, Fd, 86a 
Kamenets Podolsk, Id, 95 
Kamenskaya, Ld, 95 
Kamerun, Jd, 92 ; Jd, 96 
Kamerun, Germ., Ed, 88a 
Kamiesh B., Inset, 68a 
Kaminiec, De, 26; Fd, 56 
Kamloops, Bb, 78-79 


Kammin, Kb, 25; Ea, 67a 
Kammin, Bi. of, La, 47 
Kamp, Da, 2 


Kampion (Wanchow), Je, 31 
Kanara, Be, 65a 

Kanara, N., Ac, 30a 
Kanara, 8., Ac, 30a 
Kanawha, R., Ad, 66 
Kanbalu (Peking), Ke, 31 
Kanchi, Ed, 2b 


Kingdom of, 


Pe, 


Kangaroo Is., Fi, 87 
Kanizsa, Le, 47 

Kano, De, 88a 

Kansas, Ed, 78-79 
Kansas, R., He, 51 
Kansas City, Ed, 78-79 
Kansas Ter., Cb, 73d 
Kansu, Ke, 82-83 
Kaplavasti, Cb, 2a 
Kapolna, Eb, 40a 
Kappel, Ca, 38b S 
Kara Sea, Inset, 77b 
Kara Kum, Eb, 30 
Kara Kuyunli, Jb, 29 
Kara Su, Kf, 95 
Karachi, Ab, 80 
Karafuto, Od, 82-83 
Karagach, Ie, 95 
Karakakua B., Bd, 64a 
Karakhitai, Hb, 31 
Karakoram Mts., Ca, 65a 
Karakorum, Jb, 31 
Karaman, Jf, 95 
Karansebes, Eb, 40a 
Karashar, Id, 82-83 
Karassi, Ce, 40b 
Karauli, Cb, 80 
Karawanken, Mts., Fb, 38a 
Kardis, Fb, 56 


Karelian (language), Ja, Kb, 
95 


Kargopal, Fb, 68 

Karkal, Ce, 65a ; De, 80 
Karkh, Inset, 9c 

Karlovo, Ed, 86a 
Karlskrona, Fa, 61 
Karlsruhe, Ca, 92b 
Karmati, K. of, Fb, 9b 
Karnul, Cd, 80 

Kars, Gd, 26 ; Gf, 68 
Kartripura, K. of, Eb, 26 
Karystos, Ef, 86a 
Karytaena, Cg, 86a 
Kasai, R., Ee, 88a 
Kaschau, Nd, 37; Ed, 56 
Kashan, Fe, 82-83 
Kashgar, Ge, 30; He, 82-83 


Kashmir, Ba, 2a; 3; Ge, 30; 
Ca, 80 
Kasi (Benares), Cb, 2a 


Kaskaskia, Ie, 51; Bb, 66a 
Kasmark, Ne, 37 

Kasogs (Cherkesses), Le, 14 
Kassa, Eb, 40a 

Kassala, Bd, 88) 
Kastamuni, Db, 406 
Kastoria, Cb, 96a 

Kasvin, He, 

Kat R., Ce, 896 

Katanga, Ff, 88a 

Sap is Bo, 65a; Be, 80 
Katif, Ge, 9 

Katmandu, Eb, 80 
Katrine, L., De, 19 
Kattegat, Fb, 10; Db, 33 
Katwa, Inset, 655 
Katzenelnbogen, Ge, 46 
Kauai, Ba, 836 

Kauai Chan., Bb, 836 
Kaufbeuren, Ie, 36; Id, 60 
Kaula, Ab, 836 

Kavalla, Ee, 86a 
Kaviripaddanam, Kf, 3 
Kavkaskaya, Ld, 95 
Kawar, Be, 9 

Kawita, Cd, 63 

Kayes, Bb, 89¢ 
Kaysersburg, Db, 476 
Kazach, Inset, 68a 

Kazan, ‘Ha, 26; He, 68 
Kazanlik, Ed, 86a 
Kazanlinsk, Gd, 82-83 
Kazembe, Fe, 88a 

Kazvin, Ee, 82-83 

Ke Chow, Nd, 3 

Kearney, Ec, 78-79 
Kebabo, Fb, 88a 
Kecskemet, Db, 40a 
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Kells, Ec, 20; De, 456 
Kelso, Fd, 19; Cc, 45a 
Kemi, Fa, 33 
Kemp Land, Inset, 77c 
Kempten, Ie, 36; Id, 60 
Kena, Gb, 88a 
Kenauj, Db, 65¢ 
Kendal, Db, 34; Ba, 74a 
Kenesaw, Mt., Ad, 816 
Kenfigg, Ee, 75 
Kenilworth, Ed, 34 
Kenmare R., Be, 20 
Kennebec R., Da, 52a; Ga, 66 
Kennedy, Be, 45a 
Kennet Square, Dd, 66 
Kent, Ge, 34 
Kent I., Ac, 526 
Kentucky, Fd, 78-79 
Kentucky R., Ab, 816 
Kenya Colony, Gd, 88a 
Keppel B., If, 87 
Kerak (Crac de la Pierre), Cg, 
23¢ 
Keralaputra, K. of, Be, 2a 
Kerasun, Ke, 95 
Kerbela, Fb, 9 
Kerch, Ke, 14; Fe, 68 
Kerguelen I., Mg, 84a 
Kerkenah, Fg, 94 
Kerma, Ad, 886 
Kermadec Is., Fe, 83a 
Kerman, Ce, 406 
Kermanshah, Ec, 96c¢ 
Kerrera I., Cc, 19 
Kerry, Bd, 58b 
Kerulen, Lid, 82-83 
Kerulen, R., Kb, 31 
Keskh, Pe, 13 
Kesselsdorf, De, 67a 
Keswick, Ba, 74a 
Kevenlys, Ed, 75 
Kexholm, Ga, 56 
Key West, Db, 50a 
Keynsham, Df, 44 
Khabarovka, Nd, 82-83 
Khabarovsk, Ca, 83a 
Khalkhas, Kd, 82-83 
Khama’s Country, Cb, 89a 
Khanate of the Golden Horde, 


Ke, 29 
Khandesh, Bi, 65a; Be, 80 
Khanh-hoa, Kg, 82-83 
Khanikin, Eb, 95a 
Khanka, Nd, 82-83 
Kharda, Cd, 65c 
Kharkof, Jd, 32; Fd, 68 
Kharput, Kf, 95 
Khartoum, Ad, 88} 
Khatanga, R., Ka, 82-83 
Khazar Empire, Le, 14 
Khazars, Le, 14 
Kherson, Gd, 56; Ee, 68 
Khersonese, C., Inset, 68a 
Khingan Mts., Kb, 31 
Khiva, Jf, 68 
Khiva (Khwarizm), Ga, 9 
Khmyelnik, Cb, 26 
Khojand, Ia, 9 
Khokand, Hd, 82-83 
Kholm, Bb, 68¢ 
Khorasan, Id, 26 
Khotan, Ie, 82-83 
Khotan (Ilchi), He, 31 
Khuzistan, Fb, 9 
Khwarizm, Ha, 9 
Khwarizm (Khiva), Ga, 9 
Khyber P., Ba, 80 
Kiakhta, Ke, 82-83 
Kiaochow, Bb, 83a 
Kichinef, Fd, 57 
Kicking Horse P., Fe, 51 
Kidderminster, Dd, 34 
Kidron, Val. of, Inset, 238d 
Kidwelly, Be, 34 
Kief, Jb, 14; Ed, 68 
Kief, Principality of, Db, 26 
Kiel, De, 33; Ba, 676 
Kiel Canal, Db, 93 


drummy, 

Kilfenora, Bd, 20; Bd, 5 

Kilia, De, 68 ; Ge, 86a 

Kilid Bahr, Tnset, 968 

Kilimane, Gf, 88a db 

Kilimanjaro, Mt., Ge, 88a 

Kilkenny, Dd, 20; Dd, 45) 

Kilkenny (Ossory), Dd, ’58b 

Kilkenny, County, Db, 59b 

Killala, Bb, 20; Bb, 58b 

Killala B., Bb, 58b 

Killaloe, Cd, 20 ; Cd, 585 

Killarney, Bd, 58) 

Killarney, Lakes of, Bd, 20 

Killiecrankie P., Ec, 19; Cb, 
58a 

Killoran, Ab, 19a 

Killybegs, Cb, 586 

Killyleagh, De, 75 

Kilmacduagh, Ce, 20 

Kilmacrenan, Da, 586 

Kilmallock, Cd, 456 

Kilmarnock, De, 75 

Kilrush, Bd, 58) 

Kilsyth, Be, 45a 

Kilwa, Ge, 88a 

Kilwa (Quiloa), Be, 48a 

Kimberley (Australia), De, 87 

Kimberley (8S. Africa), Be, 89a 

Kinburn, Gd, 57; He, 68 

Kincardine, Cb, 58a 

Kinchow, Ab, 84c 

Kindu, Fe, 88a 

King Edward VII. Land, Inset, 
T7¢ 

King George V. Ld., Inset, 77c 

King George Land, Bi, 87. 

King William’s Town, Cc, 89) 

Kinghorn, Ec, 19 

Kings County, De, 586 

King’s Lynn, De, 54a; Db, 74a 

Kings Mountain, Cb, 66a 

Kingston (England), Ce, 11c ; 
Fe, 34; Cd, 54a 

Kingston (Georgia), Cd, 63 ; 
Ac, 81b 

Kingston (Jamaica), Ec, 50a 

Kingston (Kentucky), Cb, 8la 

Kingston (New York), Cb 
52a; De, 66 

Kingston (N. Carolina), Db, 
8la 

Kingston (Ontario), Ge, 78—79 

Kingston (Tennessee), Cb, 8la 

Kingston upon Hull, Fd, 44 

Kingstree, Dd, 816 

Kingswood, Df, 44 

Kington, Cd, 34 

Kinloss, Cb, 19a 

Kinnesrin, Ba, 9a 

Kinross, Cb, 45a 

Kinross, County, Cb, 58a 

Kinsale, Ce, 45b 

Kinsale, Old Hd. of, Ce, 20 

Kinsha, R., Kf, 82-83 

Kin-sha-kiang, R., Gb, 80 

Kinshasa, Ee, 88a. 


Kintyre, Cd, 19 

Kintyre, Mull of, Be, 58a 

Kioto, Ne, 82-83 

Kipchaks, Ge, 26 

Kippure, Mt., Ec, 20 

Kirbekan, Ad, 886 

Kirchhayn, He, 36 

Kirensk, Ke, 82-83 

Kirghiz, Je, 68 

Kirghiz (language), Nd, 95 

Kirghiz, A.S.S.R., Nd, ‘95 

Kirgiz Steppe, Fb, 30 

Kirili Gol, Jf, 95 

Kirin, Md, 82-83 

Kirk Kilisse, Fe, 86a 

Kirkby (Pontefract), Ec, 18 

ag Thore (Bravoniacum), 
a) 


Kirkcaldy, Ch, 58a 
| Kirkeudbright, Ce, 45a 


Kir 


Kirkeudbright, County, Be, 45a | Kordofan, Ae, 88b 


Kirkee, Bd, 80 
Kirkham, Fe, 44 


Kirki (Aurangabad), Ab, 30a 


Kirkisiya, Ca, 9a 
Kirkpatrick, Bb, 35) 
Kirkstall, Ed, 44 
Kirkstead, Fd, 44 


Kirkwall, Fa, 19; Ca, 45a 


Kirman, Nf, 13; Ec, 30 
Kirnool, Cd, 65c 
Kirriemuir, Cb, 45a 
Kish, Ed, 30 

Kishenef, Gb, 86a 
Kishim, Fg, 82-83 
Kismayu, He, 88a 


Kistna, R., Cd, 65a; Bd, 80 


Kisumu, Gd, 88a 
Kittery, Da, 52b 
Kiungchow, Lg, 82-83 
Kiuprili, Gd, 85 


Kiushiu, Me, 31; Ne, 82-83 


Kiutayeh, Hf, 71 

Kizil Irmak, R., Db, 406 

Kizil Kum, Fb, 30 

Kladrau, Jc, 60 

Klagenfurt, Fb, 38a; 
40a; Ke, 47 

Klar Elf, Ga, 17 

Klattau, Jc, 60 


Klausenburg (Kolosvar), Eb, 


40a 


Klein Schnellendorf, Fc, 67a 


Klip R., Ce, 89a 
Klondyke, Ea, 79a 
Kloster Zeven, Bb, 67a 
Klostergrab, Jc, 47 
Klosterneuburg, Fb, 27 
Kluane, L., Ba, 79d 
Knapdale, Cd, 19 
Knared, Ch, 56 
Knaresborough, Ee, 34 
Knighton, Ed, 75 


Knights of the Sword, Ga, 41 


Knin, Fe, 27 
Knocke, Bd, 53a 


Knockmealdown Mts., Dd, 20 


Knocktopher, Dd, 586 
Knoidart, Cb, 19 
Knox Land, Inset, 77c 
Knoxville, Be, 816 
Knucklas, Ed, 75 
Kobdo, Jd, 82-83 


Kodiak, Ac, 51; Cb, 79a 


Kodiak I., Cb, 79a 


Kodok (Fashoda), Ae, 88b 


Kokenhusen, Gb, 33 
Koko Nor, Je, 82-83 


Kokopo (Herbertshéhe), Ib, 87 


Kola, Fa, 68 
Kolar, Ce, 65a 
Kolberg, De, 33; Ea, 67a 


Kolhapur, Bd, 65a; Bd, 80 


Kolima, R., Inset; 776 
Kolimsk, N., Qb, 82-83 


Kolin, Fa, 38a; Ec, 67a 


Kolln, De, 33 
Kolomna, Fa, 26 


Kolosvar (Klausenburg), Eb, 


40a 


Komari (Comorin), C., Gf, 30 


Komati Poort, De, 89a 
Kommotau, Je, 25 
Komorn, Me, 4 

Komul (Hami), Ib, 31 
Konakry, Be, 89c 

Kong, De, 89¢ 

Kongolo, Fe, 88a 

Konia, Gf, 56; Bb, 96c 
Konia (Iconium), De, 406 


Ko6niggratz, Ec, 67b; Fa, 38a 


Konigsau, R., Aa, 72f 


KG6nigsberg, Fe, 33; Ha, 67a 


Konigshiitte, Ge, 94 
Koénigstein, Ba, 726 
Konitz, Lb, 37 
Konkan, N., Ac, 30a 
Konkan, §8., Ac, 30a 
Koonap R., Ce, 89b 
Kopal, Hd, 82-83 
Koporje, Gb, 33 
Koprivshtitsa, Dd, 86a 
Koprulii, Ca, 96a 
Kora, Db, 65a 


Korea, Le, 31; Me, 82-83 


Koritza, Bb, 96a 
Korkai, Jg, 3 

Koro, Bb, 83e 

Koro Sea, Ce, 83e 
Koroni, Dg, 86a 
Kororareka, Mi, 87 
Koroés R., Hd, 95 
Korosko, Ac, 88b 
Korti, Ad, 88) 
Koryaks, Qb, 82-83 
Korygaum, Bd, 80 
Kosala, K. of, Bb, 2a 
Kosel, Ge, 67a 
Koselsk, Fb, 26 
Kosha, Ac, 88b 
Kosi B., Gg, 88a 
Koslin, La, 37 
Koslof, Gd, 68 


Koslof (Eupatoria), Gd, 56 


Kosman I., Id, 87 
Kossas, Ce, 896 
Kosseir, Ab, 88b 


Kossovo, Bb, 406; Cd, 86a 


Kossovopolye, Ee, 56 
Kostroma, Ge, 68 
Kotah, Ch, 80 
Kotchana, Ce, 86a 
Kotelnoi, Na, 82-83 
Kothen, Bb, 47c 


Kottbus, Ke, 47; Ee, 67a 


Kottura, Fd, 26 
Kotzum, Ig, 32 

Koulam (Quilon), Gf, 30 
Koutais, Gf, 68 

Kovno, Fb, 33 ; Cd, 68 
Kovno (Kaunas), Hb, 95 
Kowpangtze, Aa, 84¢ 
Kozlov, Le, 95 

Kra, Ge, 80 
Kraguyevatz, Cc, 86a 
Krak, Dd, 23c 


Kranganur, Ac, 30a; Ce, 65a 


Krasnik, Fe, 33 
Krasnovodsk, If, 68 
Krasnoyarsk, Jc, 82-83 
Krefeld, Gb, 60 
Kremenchug, Jd, 95 
Kremnitz, Md, 37 
Krems, Gd, 15 


Kremsier, Ld, 37; Cb, 72c 


Kremsmiinster, Eb, 27 
Kressenbrunn, Ld, 25 


Kreuznach, Ba, 38a; Gc, 60 


Kreuzschanze, De, 53a 
Kriechingen, Ca, 476 
Krim Tartars, Fe, 68 
Krishna, Inset, 65) 
Krithia, Inset, 96d 
Kriviches, Ha, 14 
Kroja, Bd, 26 
Kronstadt, Ia, 61 


Kronstadt (Brasov), Id, 95 


Krossen, Ke, 2 
Krugersdorp, Ce, 89a 
Krumau, Kd, 47 
Krushevatz, Cd, 86a 
Krustan, Ge, 82-83 
Kuang Han, Md, 3 
Kuang-ling, Nd, 3 
Kuang- Yang, Na, 3 


Kuban, R., ee 26; Ge, 68 


Kubans, Kad, 

Kucha, Ke, 3 r a, 82-83 
Kuching, Lh, 82-83 
Kudal, Jg, 3 

Kufa, Fb, 9 


Kufra, Fb, 88a 
Kufstein, Je, 47 

Kuka, Ec, 88a 
Kulikovo, Fb, 26 
Kulja, Id, 82-83 
Kulm, Ec, 33; Gb, 67b 
Kum Kale, Inset, 96d 
Kuma, R., Gb, 40b 
Kumaon, Ca, 80 
Kumanovo, Cd, 86a 
Kumarskaya, Me, 82-83 
Kumasi, De, 89c 
Kunene, R., Ef, 88a 
Kunersdorf, Eb, 67a 
Kunlon, Jf, 82-83 
Kuopio, Db, 68 
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Kur, R., Hd, 26; Hg, 68 
Kurdish (language), Lf, 95 
Kurdistan, Fc, 40b; Ee, 82— 


83; Db, 96c 
Kurdla, Cd, 65a 
Kuria Muria, Fg, 82-83 
Kurile Is., Od, 82-83 
Kurisches Haff, Hb, 95 


Kurland, Ca, 26; Fb, 33; 


Ce, 68 
Kurna, Ec, 96c 
Kurnool, Cd, 65a 
Kursk, Fb, 26; Fd, 68 
Kuruman, Be, 89a 
Kuruman R., Ba, 896 
Kushk, Ge, 82-83 
Kuskokwin, Ca, 79a 
Kuskuskie, Cb, 63 


Kustendil, Cd, 26; Dd, 86a 


Kustenje, Ge, 86a 


Kistrin, Kb, 37; Eb, 676 


Kut el Amara, Ec, 96c 
Kutahia, De, 406 
Kutais, Fb, 406 


Kutchuk Kainarji, Df, 68 


Kuttenberg, Ke, 37 
Kwangchow, Lf, 82-83 
Kwantung, Ab, 84c 
Kwanza, R., Ee, 88a 
Kwei-lin, Li, 82-83 
Kwei-yang, Kf, 82-83 
Kwen Lun Mts., He, 31 
Kyburg, Ca, 380 

Kyle, Dd, 19 

Kyle of Durness, Da, 19 
Kyle of Tongue, Ba, 58a 
Kymenegerd, Fa, 56 
Kymmene, Fa, 57 
Kyritz, De, 33 


La Banta, Bb, 50c 
La Balize, Be, 63 
La Bassée, Ba, 92a 


La Belle Alliance, Inset, 536 


La Charité, De, 376 

La Chorrera, Be, 76 

La Colle, Db, 79c 

La Conception, Ab, 52a 
La Corona, Inset, 77d 
La Fére, Db, 376 

La Ferté, Cb, 27 

La Ferté Vidame, Dd, 46 
La Garnache, Ce, 46 


La Guaira, Fe, 50a; Ca, 76 
La Haye Sainte, Inset, 53 


La Hougue, Ce, 62a 

La Madeleine, Inset, 60c 
La Mana, Db, 76 

La Mancha, De, 70 


La Manche (English Chan.), 


Cb, 62a 
La Marche, Ce, 25a 


La Marche, Cty. of, De, 16 


La Paz, Cd, 76 
La Plata, Df, 76 
La Plata (Sucre), Cd, 76 


La Pointe (Fort St. Esprit), 


Aa, 63 
La Prairie, Ea, 63 
La Présentation, Db, 63 
La Réole, Fi, 22 
La Roche, Cd, 60 


La Roche Derien, Ab, 22a 
La Rochelle, Ce, 16; Ce, 46 


La Salpétriére, Inset, 60c 
La Serena, Be, 76 


La Teste de Buch, Bd, 22a 


La Tour, Ef, 36 

La Trappe, Cb, 27 

La Trémouille, De, 36 
Laberge, L., Ca, 796 
Labiau, Na, 47; Ec, 56 


Labrador, Fb, 48a; Ke, 51; 


Db, 596; Ib, 78-79 


Labrador Pen., Hb, 78-79 
Labuan, Lh, 82-83 ; Od, 84a 
Laccadive Is., Ge, 30; Hg, 82— 


83 
Lachine, Ca, 52a; Ea, 66 
Lachlan R., Hh, 87 
Lactodorum, Ed, 5 
Lacy, Family, Bb, 22 
Ladin (dialect), Fd, 94 
Lado, Gd, 88a 


16 


Ladoga, Ea, 26; Ha, 33 


Ladoga, L., Ha, 33; 


Ladrone (Mariana) Is., De, 83a 
Ladysmith, De, 89a; Ba, 89d 


Lafayetteville, De, 63 
Lagan, R., Fb, 20 
Laghaut, Da, 88a 
Lagny, Cd, 32 


Lagos, Ad, 7a; Ad, 28c 
Lagos (Nigeria), Ec, 89c 


Laguna, Ee, 76 


Laguna del Madre, Cb, 50a 


Lahave, Eb, 52a 
Lahn, R., De, 15 


Lahore, Ba, 65a; Ba, 80 


Lahr, Hd, 46 


Laibach, Ge, 15; Fc, 38a 
Laibach (Ljubljana), Fd, 94 
Laighin (Leinster), Ed, 20 


Laing’s Nek, Ba, 89d 
Lajazzo, Jf, 32 


Lake of the Woods, Hd, 51 


Lalita Patan, Cb, 2a 
Lalitpur, Ce, 80 
Lamballe, Be, 60 
Lambeth, Inset, 34a 


Lamego, Bb, 28c; Bb, 70 
Lammermuir Hills, Fd, 19 


Lamon B., Bb, 83c 
Lampadar, Bd, 34 
Lampedusa, Ff, 94 
Lampeter, Dd, 75 
Lampsacus, Fe, 86a 
Lamu, He, 88a 
Lanai, Cb, 836 


Lanark, Ce, 45a; Cc, 58a 
Lanark, County, Cc, 45a 


Lancashire, Ed, 75 
Lancaster, Db, 5; 


of, De, 34 


Lancaster (Kentucky), 


8la 


Lancaster (Pennsylvania), Ce, 
66 


Lancaster Sd., Ia, 51 


Landau, Ca, 38a; Ge, 60 
Landeck, Ie, 46; Inset, 77d 


Landeshut, Ec, 67a 


Landrecies, Cd, 53a; Ba, 84b 


Landriano, Cb, 39a 
Land’s End, Ab, 62a 


Lands of the Generality, De, 


53a 


Landsberg (Brandenburg),Kb, 
25 


Landsberg (Osterland), Je, 25 
Ke, 37 
Landshut, Jd, 37; Ha, 38a 


Landsberg (Styria), 


Landstuhl, Da, 476 
Lanercost, De, 44 
Lanesborough, Cd, 75 
Lang-chow, Ke, 82-83 
Langeac, Ef, 24 
Langeland, Ba, 72f 


Langensalza, Ab, 47c ; Cc, 67b 
Langford House, Cd, 54b 
Langholm, Bb, 35b ; Cc, 58a 


Langobardi, Fe, 4 
Langobardia, Fd, 28a 


Langport, De, 34; Bd, 546 
Langres, Fc, 16; Fd, 60 


Langside, Be, 45a 
Langue d’oc, De, 94 
Langue d’oil, Dd, 94 


Languedoc, Eg, 24; Ef, 60 
Lanporth (Langport), De, 18 
Lanscavetone (Launceston), 


Bf, 18 
Lansdown, Bd, 54a 
Lanshankwan, Ba, 84c 
Lanthony, Df, 44 


Lanuuile (St. Asaph), Ce, 18 


Lao, Kg, 82-83 
Laoag, Ba, 83c 


Laodicea (East Roman Em- 


pire), Id, 6a 


Laodicea (Eastern Empire), 


Db, 23a 


Laodicea (Syria), Cc, 23c 


Laon, Eb, 16; Ee, 
Lapland, Da, 68 
Lapps, 1 

Laramie, De, 78-79 


Db, 34 
Lancaster, County Palatine 


Lee 


Larantuka, Oe, 43a 


Larche, Col de, Be, 38a 
Laredo, Cb, 50a 


Largs, Dd, 19 
Larino, Ec, 27 
Larissa, Ce, 26; Df, 86a 


Larvik, Eb, 94 


Las Novas ‘de Tolosa, De, 28¢ 


Las Palmas, Bb, 88a 
Las Vegas, Dd, 78-79 
Lasalle, Fc, 78-79 
Laswari, Cb, 65c 
Lateran, Inset, 8a 
Latgale, Ib, 95 
Lathom, Be, 54a 
Latin States, Gf, 29 
Latins, Inset, 12¢ 
Latisana, Db, 966 
Latvia, Hb, 95 


Lau or Eastern Group, Cb, * 


Lauder, Ce, 58a 


Lauenburg, Ib, 24; Cb, 67a 


Lauenburg (Pomerania), La, 


25; Fa, 67a 
Lauenstein, De, 47¢ 
Laufen, Ba, 38b 
Lauffen, Hd, 46 
Laun, Je, 47 


Launceston, Bf, 34; Ad, 54a 
44 


Laund, Fe, 
Laupen, Bb, 386 
Laurencekirk, Cb, 58a 


Laurentian Highlands, Je, 51 


Lauriya Araraj, Cb, 2a 


Lausanne, Ce, 15; Ab, 385 
Lausitz, Ge, 37a: Ca, 40a 


Lausitz (Lusatia), Fe, 15 
Lausitz, Lower, Ec, 67a 


Lausitz, March of, Ke, 25 
, | Lausitz, Upper, Ec, 67a 


Lauter, R., Db, 846 
Lautrec, Eg, a 
Lavagna, Hf, 2 

Laval, Cd, 24; on 60 
Lavant, Eb, 27 
Lavatrae, Eb, 5 
Lavaur, Eg, 36 


Lavongai (New Hanover), Ib, 
87 


Lawes (Lewes), Ff, 18 


Lawless, Family, Bb, 456 


Lawrenceburg, Bb, Lye 
Lowrsnceel >: Db, 81a 
Layas, Ce, 3 


age nie of the, Le, 


Le ae Ba, 92a 
Le Creuzot, Dd, 94 


Le Havre, Cd, 46; Cc, 62a 


Le Marie Str., Ch, 76 
Le Mans, De, 16; 
Le Pouzin, Ff, 46 

Le Puy, Ed, 16; Ee, 60 
Lea, R., Ce, lle 

Leaf, R., Gb, 78-79 


De, 60 


League of God’s House, Db, 


38d 


League of Jurisdictions, Db, 
38d 


Leavenworth, Ed, 78-79 


Leavenworth City, Ab, 81a 


Lebanon, Bb, 8la 
Lebanon, Mts., Ce, 23¢ 
Lebda, Ea, 88a 

Lebu, Bf, 76 

Lebus, Gb, 15; Eb, 67a 
Lecce, Fd, 8 
Lecco, Inset, 77d 
Lech, R., Ee, 15 
Lechfeld, Ed, 15 
Leck, R., De, 53a 
Lectoure, De, 16; 
Ledbury, Dd, 34 


Df, 60 


EE eh i 


Ledecestre (Leicester), Ed, 18 


Ledecestrescire 
shire), Ed, 18 

Lee, Ec, 66 

Lee, R., Co, 20 

Leeds, Ec, 34; Ch, 74a 

Leer, Gb, 36; Gb, 466 

Leesburg, Ba, 8le 


(Leicester- ‘ 


Leeuwarden, Fb, 36; Ea, 53a 


— = 
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Lux 


Leeuwin C., Ah, 87 

Leeward Is,, Fd, 84a 

Leghorn, Cc, 396 

Legiolium, Ec, 5 { 

Loegnago, Dc, 38a ; Inset, 77d 

Legnano, Bb, 28b 

Leicester, Cb, lle; Ed, 34 

Leicester, Bishopric, Inset 44a 

Leicester, County, Ed, 34 

Leicester (Ratae), Ed, 5 

Leiden, Fb, 46 

Leighlin, Dd, 20 

Leighton Buzzard, Ce, 1lc 

Leine, R., Fd, 10 ; 

Leinster, Bb, 22; Dd, 455 

Leinster (Laighlin), Ed, 20 

Leinster Irish, Inset, 58c 

Leipzig, Fc, 15; Do, 67a 

Leiria, Ac, 28c; Ac, 70 

Leith, Cc, 45a; Ec, 75 

Leitmeritz, Gc, 15; Ke, 47 

Leitrim, Aa, 22; Db, 58} 

Leitrim, County, Cb, 585 

Leix, Dd, 45d 

Lemberg, Fd, 33; Ec, 56 

Lemberg (Lwow), Hd, 95 

Lemkirch, Ie, 36 

Lemnos, Bb, 236; Ef, 86a 

Lena, R., Mb, 82-83 

Lena Delta, Ma, 82-83 ~ 

Leningrad (Petrograd), Ib, 95 

Lenne, R., Da, 92a 

Lennox, Dd, 19 

Lens, Ec, 46; Ba, 92a 

2 deaian (Leintwardine), Cd, 
8 


Lenton, Ee, 44 
Leoben, Fb, 38a ; Cb, 72a 
et alla (Leominster), Dd, 
3° 
Leominster, Be, 546 
Leon, Ca, 28c ; Ca, 70 
Leon, Kingdom of, Aa, 9; 
Ad, 14 

Leon (Nicaragua), De, 50a 
Leona, C., Bb, 70a 

Leon and Castile, Kingdom 

of, Cb, 28c¢ 

Leonine City, Inset, 8a 
Leontini, Ef, 8 

Leopoldina, Dd, 76 
Leopoldville, Ee, 88a. 
Lepanto, Be, 406; Cf, 86a 
Lepontine Alps, Cb, 38a 
Leptis, Ee, 76 

Lerida, Fb, 28c ; Fb, 70 
Lerwick, Cb, 94 

Les Clairets, Cb, 27 

Les Invalides, Inset, 60c 
.Les Jacobins, Inset, 60c 
Les Tuileries, Inset, 60c 
Lesbos, Cb, 23); De, 26 
Lescar, Ce, 16; Cg, 24 
Lesghian (language), Me, 95 
Lesgians, Hd, 26 

Lesina, Fc, 27 
Lesmahagow, Be, 19a 
Lesna, Ib, 61 

Lesser Antilles, Fe, 50a 
Lessines, Cd, 53a 
Lethbridge, Ce, 78-79 
Lethington, Be, 45a 
Letocetum, Ed, 5° 
Letterkenny, Db, 58) 
Leucadia, Gf, 71 

Leucas, Cf, 86a 
Leuchtenburg, Jd, 25 
Leuk, Bb, 38) 

Leuthen, Fc, 67a 
Leutkirch, Hd, 60 
Leutschau, Co, 26 

Levant, Ig, 32 

nih tag L. (Inverness), Ce, 


Leven, L. (Kinross), Ec, 19 
Levis Pt., Inset, 63a 
Levuka, Bb, 83e¢ ~ 

Lewes, Gf, 34; Fg, 44 
Lewes, R., Ea, 79a 

Lewis, Ba, 19 

Lewisburg, Cb, 8la 
Lewiston, Inset, 79d 
Lewiston (Virginia), Bb, 81c 
Lexington, Fb, 66 A 


G 


Lexington (Kentucky), Be, 
79c ; Ch, 8la 

Lexington (Missouri), Ab, 8la 

peeeten. (N. Carolina), Cc, 
81 

Lexington (Tennessee), Bb, 
8 + 


la 
Leyden, Db, 53a 


| Leyen, Ab, 726 


Leyre, Be, 27 

Leyte, Bb, 83c 

Lhasa, Fb, 80; Je, 82-83 
Lialia, Ff, 88a 

Liang Chow, Md, 3 
Liao-ho, R., Ba, 84c 
Liao-tung, Oc, 3; Ba, 84c 
Liao-tung, G. of, Aa, 84c 
Liaoyang, Ba, 84c 

Liard, Ba, 78-79 

Liard, R., Eb, 51 

Libau, Fb, 33; Cc, 68 
Liberia, Be, 89c 

Liberty Mills, Ab, 8lc 
Libertytown, Ba, 81c 
Libreville, Dd, 88a 

Libya (Tripoli), Eb, 88a 
Licefelle (Lichfield), Ed, 18 
Lichfield, Cb, llc; Ed, 34 
Lichfield, Bishopric, De, 44 
Lichtenberg, Db, 476 
Lichtensteig, Da, 38b 
Lida, Ge, 33 

Liddisdale, Fd, 19 
Lideforde (Lidford), Bf, 18 
Liechtenstein, Ab, 72c ~ 
Liefkenshoek, Dc, 53a 
Liége, Fa, 16; Ed, 53a 
Liége, Bp. of, Fe, 36; Ed, 53a 
Liegnitz, Hc, 15; Bb, 26 
Lienz, Je, 37 


.| Lier, De, 53a 


Liffey, R., Ec, 20 

Lifford, Db, 45b 

Liger, R., Cd, 4 

Ligny, Bb, 476 ; Inset, 536 
Liguria, Bb, 8; Bb, 39c 
Lihue, Bb, 836 

Lille, Ea, 16; Eb, 60 
Lilybaeum, Df, 8 

Lima, Be, 48); Bd, 76 
Limasol, Ec, 23a 
Limavady, Co, 75 
Limburg, Be, 15 ; Ge, 36 


-| Limburg, County of, Bb, 53c 


Limerick, Cd, 20; Cd, 45b 
Limerick, County, Cd, 58b 
Limm Fd., Eb, 94 . 
Limoges, Dd, 16; Df, 24 
Limoges, Viscounty of, Df, 36 
Limon, Aa, 

Limousin, Cd, 37b; De, 60 
Limousin, V. of, Dd, 16 
Limoux, Eg, 24 

Limpopo, R., Gg, 88a 
Limpurg, Bd, 67a 

Linares, Cf, 94 

Lincluden, Ch, 44 
Lincolescire (Lincolnshire), 


ce, 1 

Lincolia (Lincoln), Fe, 18 
Lincoln, Cb, llc; Fe, 
Lincoln, Bishopric, Fd, 44 
Lincoln, County, Fe, 34 
Lincoln Wolds, Fe, 34 
Lincoln (Lindum), Fe, 5 
Lincoln’s Inn, Inset, 34a 
Lindau, He, 36 
Lindi, Ge, 88a 
Lindisfarna (Lindisfarne), Ha, 
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34 


Lindisfarne, Ca, 116; Eb, 44 
Lindisfarne, Bishopric, Inset, 
44a 


Lindiswaras, Cb, lla 
Lindley, Cc, 89a 
Lindores, Cb, 19a 
Lindsay, Clan, Cb, 45a 
Lindsey, Cb, 116 
Lindum (Lincoln), Fe, & 
Lingayen, Aa, 83c 
Lingayen, G. of, Ba, 83c 
Lingen, Ab, 67a 
Lingen, Cty. of, Gb, 46 
Linhares, Fd, 76 


Linie (dialect), Fc, 94 

Link6ping, Eb, 33; Db, 56 

Linlithgow, Ce, 45a 

Linlithgow, County, Ce, 45a 

Linnhe, L., Cc, 19 

Linz, Gd, 15; Fa, 38a 

Lion, G. of the, Gg, 22 

Lipari Is., He, 8 

Lippa, Eb, 40a 

Lippe, Ha, 60 

Lippe, County of, He, 36 

Lippe, R., Ge, 24; Fe, 53a 

Lisaine, Dc, 846 

Lisbon, Ac, 28¢; Ac, 70 

Lisbon, Eccl. prov., Ad, 27 

Lisburn, Eb, 58a 

Lisieux, Db, 16; Dd, 24 

Liskeard, Bf, 34; Ad, 546 

Lismore, Dd, 20; Dd, 456 

Lissa, Fe, 39c 

Lithuania, Fc, 56; Dd, 68; 
Hb, 95 

Lithuania, Grand Duchy of, 
Cb, 26; Ge, 33; Ob, 47 

Lithuanians, Ga, 14 


| Little Belt, Aa, 72f 


Little Harbour (Rye), Da, 526 
Little Minch, Bb, 19 

Little Namaqualand, Ac, 89a 
Little Namaquas, Ab, 89} 
Little Poland, Ec, 56; Bb, 68c 
Little Redan, Inset, 68a 
Little Rock, Ed, 78-79; Ac, 


a 

Little Russia, Ge, 57 

Little Russian (dialect), Id, 
Jd, Kd, 95 

Little St. Bernard P., Ab, 8; 
Inset, 77d 

Little Zab R., Ca, 9a 

Littlechester, Ed, 5 

Littus Saxonicum, Hd, 5 

Livadia, Df, 86a 

Livenza R., Cb, 966 

Liverdun, Gd, 46 

Liverpool, Cc, 34; 

Livingstone, Ca, 89a 

Livonia, Da, 26; 
De, 68 

Livonians, Ga, 14 

Livorno, De, 39a 

Livron, Ff, 46 

Lixheim, Ba, 38a; Db, 47b 

Lizard, Ab, 62a 

Llanbadarn Fawr, Bd, 18 

Liancarvon, Ce, 18 

Llandaff, Ce, 35a 

Llandaff, Bishopric, Cf, 44 

Llandav (Llandaff), Ce, 18 

Llandovery, Cd, 5; Ob, 35a 

Llangollen, Be, 546 

Lianio, Bd, 5 

Llano Estacado, Ge, 51 

Llanos, Bb, 76a 

Llanthony, Cf, 44 

Llantrisant, He, 75 

Llullaillaco, Mt., Ce, 76 

Loanda, He, 88a 

Loango, Ee, 88a 

Loano, Cc, 38a ; Inset, 77d 

Lob Nor, Ib, 31; Jd, 82-83 

Lobenstein, Be, 47¢ 

Loberia, Df, 76 

Lobos Is., Ac, 76 

Lobositz, Ec, 67a 

Locarno, Cb, 386 

Lochaber, De, 19 

Loches, De, 16 ; De, 36 

Loch Ness, Bb, 45a 

Lochmaben, Bb, 356 

Lochnannagh, Bb, 58a 

Lockerbie, Ce, 58a 

Locri, Fe, 8 

Lécse, Nd, 47 is 

Lodéve, He, 16; Eg, 36 

Lodi, Ce, 38a; Inset, 77d 

Lodz, Ge, 94 i 

Logan, Mt., Db, 51 

Logan, R., Fa, 17 

Logia Sinus, Ab, 5 

Logrono, Bg, 46; Da, 70 

Logstown, Cb, 63 

Loigny, Ab, 84 

Loir, R., De, 16; Ac, 846 
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Bb, 74a 
Gb, 33; 


Loire, R., Ce, 16 

Loitz, Ja, 37 

Loja, Bc, 76 

Lokoja, Dd, 88a 

Lombard Alps, Ce, 38a 

Lombard Kingdom, Cb, 8 

Lombards, Ga, 6a 

Lombardy, Bb, 286 ; Ab, 72c 

Lombardy, Kingdom of, De, 
69 

Lombartzyde, Be, 53a 

Lombayeque, Be, 76 

Lombers, Eg, 24 

Lombok, Li, 82—83 

Lome, Ec, 89c 

Lomja, He, 95 

Lomond, L., De, 19 

Lonato, Bb, 39d ; Inset, 77d 

Loncastre (Lancaster), Db, 18 

Londinium, Ge, 5 

London, Bc, 33; Fe, 34; 
Dd, 54a; Cc, 746; Fe, 75 

London, Bishopric, Gf, 44 

London (Kentucky), Cb, 8la 

London (Ontario), Fc, 78-79 

London Bridge, Inset, 34a 

Londonderry, Cc, 75 

Londonderry, County, Db, 586 

Long B., Bg, 66c 

Long I., Cb, 52b; Ee, 66 

Long I. (Bahamas), Eb, 50a 

Long Island, Ab, 19 

Long Island Sd., Eo, 66 

Long, L., De, 19 

Longford, Cd, 75 

Longford, County. De, 586 

Longarone, Ca, 960 

Longibardia Theme, Fd, 14 

Longjumeau, Ed, 46 

Longone, Ce, 39b 

Long’s Pk., Gd, 51 

Longtown, Ce, 58a 

Longueville, Dd, 36- 

Longwy, Aa, 38a; 

Lookout, C., Ae, 520 

Lookout Mt., Ac, 816 

Loop Hd., Bd, 20 

Loos, Ba, 92a 

Lopadium, De, 26 

Lopez, Bb, 83c 

Lorea, Cf, 94 

Lorch, De, 12 

Lorchingen, Db, 476 

Lord Howe I., Jh, 87 

Loreto, Jg, 25 

Lorica, Bb, 76 

Lorient, Bd, 60 ; Bd, 62a 

Lorndorf, Fb, 61 

Lorne, Ce, 19 

Lorne, Firth of, Ce, 19 

Lorraine, Cd, 37a; Ge, 60; 
Db, 846; Ba, 926 

Lorraine, Duchy of, Gd, 24; 
Gd, 36; Gd, 46 

Lorraine, Lower, Fe, 24 

Lorraine, Upper, Fd, 24 

Lorris, Ee, 24 

Los Is., Bd, 88a 

Los Adaes, Ca, 50a 

Los Angeles, Cd, 78-79 

Los Diabolos, Fe, 43a 

Losecoat Field (Empingham), 
Fd, 34 

Lostwithiel, Bf, 34; Ad, 54a 

Lot, R., Dd, 16 

Lotharingia, Ca, 12a; Ed, 17 

Lotharingia, Duchy of, Be, 
15 


Ba, 47b 


Lotharingia, Lower, Be, 15 
Lotharingia, Upper, Cd, 15 
Lothian, Ba, 116; Fd, 19 
Loudun, Ce, 46 
Loughbrickland, Eb, 585 
Loughrea, Ce, 456 
Louisburg, Fa, 52a 
Louisiade Arch., Id, 87 
Louisiana, Ac, 63; Ab, 736; 
Ed, 78-79 
Louisville, Bb, 8la 
Lourengo Marquez, Gg, 88a 
Lourmarin, Fg, 46 
Louth (England), Fe, 34 
Louth (Ireland), Ec, 456 
Louth, County, Ec, 585 


Louvain, Bc, 15; Dd, 53a 

Lovat, R., Ha, 26 

Lovcha, Ed, 86a 

Low (Paumotu) Arch., Hd, 
83a 

Low Saxon (dialect), Fe, 94 

Lowell, Cb, 52a 

Lower Alsace, Landgraviate 
of, Gd, 24 

Lower Austria, Cb, 72c 

Lower Burgundy (Regnum 
Provincie), Fd, 16 

Lower California, Ff, 51 

Lower Doab, Cb, 65c 

Lower Lausitz, Ec, 67a 

Lower Lausitz, Margraviate 
of, Ke, 37 

Lower Lorraine, Fc, 24 

Lower Lotharingia, Be, 15 

Lower Palatinate, Gd, 46 

Lower Peru, Be, 485 

Lower Silesia, Fc, 67a 

Lower Tunguska, R., Jb, 82-83 

Lowestoft, Da, 62a 

Loyalty Is., Lf, 87 

Loyang, Nd, 3 

Liibben, Db, 47c¢ 

Liibeck, Eb, 15; De, 33; Cb, 


67b 
Lublin, Cb, 26; Cd, 68 
Lucca, Ce, 8; Cc, 28a 
Lucca, Rep. of, Ig, 36; De, 39a 
Luce B., De, 19 
Lucera, Ed, 8; Eb, 28) 
Luceria, Fc, 27 
Lucerne, De, 15 ; Ca, 38b 
Lucerne, Canton, Ca, 385 
Lu-chiang, Nd, 3 
Luchu Is., Cb, 83a 
Luckenwalde, Db, 67a 
Lucknow, Db, 65a; Db, 80 
Lugon, Ce, 24; Cd, 60 
Lucy, Family, Be, 356 
Luderitz, Eg, 88a 
Ludes (Louth), Fe, 18 
Ludgershall, He, 34 
Ludhiana, Ca, 65a ; Ca, 80 
Ludlow, Dd, 18 ; Be, 546 
Lug, R., Db, 35a 
Lugano, Cb, 38) ; Inset, 171d 
Lugano, L. of, Cc, 386 
Lugansk, Kd, 95 
Lugdunum, Dd, 4 
Lugh, Hd, 88a 
Lugnaquilla Mt., Ed, 20 
Lugo, Aa, 9; Ba, - 
Luguvallium (Carlisle), Db, 5 
Luig, L., Fb, 20 
Lujan, Cf, 76 
Lu-kiang, R., Gb, 80 
Lule Burgas, Fe, 86a 
Luluaba, Fe, 88a 
Luna, If, 24 ~ 
Lund, Db, 33 
Lund, Eccl. prov., Da, 27 
Lundonia (London), Ge, 18 
Lundy’s Lane, Inset, 79d 
Lune, R., Bb, 546 
Liineburg, Db, 15; Cb, 67a 
Luneburg (Natal), Ba, 89d 
Liineburg Heath, Fe, 94 
Lunenburg, Eb, 52a 
Lunéville, Ba, 38a; Cb, 47b 
Lung-Hsi, Md, 3 
Luni, R., Bb, 80 
Lunigiana, Ba, 396 
Liimstadt, Gd, 24 
Luray, Ab, 81c 
Lusatia (Lausitz), Fe, 15 
Lusatia, March of, Eb, 21 
Lusatians, Fb, 15 
Lusignan, De, 16; De, 24 
Lussac, Ce, 22a 
Lutetia, Dd, 4 
Lutsk, Cb, 26 
Lutter, Ic, 46 
Lutterberg, Cc, 67a 
Lutterworth, Ed, 34 
Liitzelburg, Db, 476 
Liitzelstein, Db, 476 
Liitzen, Jc, 47; De, 676 
Luvre (Oswestry), Dd, 18 
Luxemburg, Cd, 15; Fd, 36 
Fe, 53a 


Lux 


INDEX 


Luxemburg, Cty. of, Fd, 24 

Luxemburg, Duchy of, Fd, 
36; Be, 53c 

Luxemburg, Grand Duchy of, 
Ab, 72c 

Luxeuil, Ce, 15; Cc, 47b 

Luynes, Dd, 60 

Luzon, Ba, 83c 

Luzzara, De, 38a 

Lycaonia, Fd, 2 

Lycia, Ed, 2 

Lydda (St. George), Bg, 23c 

Lydenburg, Da, 896 

Lydford, Bf, 34 

Lydia, If, 4 

Lyesna, Ge, 56 

Lykandos Theme, Ke, 14 

Lym (Lyme Regis), Df, 18 

Lyme Regis, Df, 34; Be, 74a 

Lymington, Fe, 75 

Lympne (Portus Lemanis), 
He, 5 : ; 

Lynchburg, Db, 81 

as Be, 33 ; Gd, 34 

Lynn Can., Bb, 796 

Lyonnais, Fe, 60 

Lyons, Fd, 16; Fi, 36; Fe, 
60 


Lyons, Cty. of, Fd, 16 
Lyons, Eccl. prov., Cb, 27 
Lys, R., Cd, 53a 
Lyubech, Jb, 14 


Maasar, Ge, 30 

Maas, R., Fa, 16 

Maastricht, Be, 15; Fe, 46 
Macae, He, 2 

Macahé, Ee, 76 

Macalister, Be, 45a 

Macao, Kd, 31; Lf, 82-83 
Macéo (Brazil), Fe, 76 
Macapa, Db, 76 

Macaria, Fc, 27 

Macassar, Je, 48a 

Macassar Str., Kg, 31 
McCarthy, Clan, Cd, 20 
Macclesfield, Fd, 75 

MacCluer G., Eb, 87 
McConkey’s Ferry, De, 66 
Macdonald, Ab, Ac, Be, 45a 
Macdonald of Glencoe, Bb, 45a 
Macdonald of Glengarry, Bb, 


45a 
Macdonald of Inverlochy, Bb, 


45a 
Macdonald of Keppoch, Bb, 
45a 
McDonnell, Clan, Ea, 456 
Macdonnell Ra., Ef, 87 
McDonough, Ad, 816 
McDouall, Clan, Ac, 356 
Macedonia, Hf, 4; De, 86a 
Macedonia, Diocese of, Inset, 
4a 


Macedonia Theme, Hd, 14 
Macerata, Ec, 27; Ed, 69 
Maceié, Fc, 76 
Macfie, Clan, Ab, 45a 
McGillipatrick, Clan, Dd,’'20 
Macgillycuddys Reeks, Bd 20, 
Macgregor, Clan, Bb, 45a 
McGuire, Clan, Db, 455 
Machecoul, Ce, 36 
Macintosh, Clan, Bb, 45a 
Mackay, Clan, Ba, 45a 
Mackenzie, Clan, Bb, 45a 
narra R., Eb, 51 ; Inset, 
7 
Mackinaw I., Aa, 52a 
McKinley, Mt., Ca, 79a 
Maclachlan, Clan, Bb, 45a 
Maclean, Clan, Ab, Ac, Bb, 
5 


45a 
Macleod, Clan, Aa, Ab, Bb, 
45a 


Macloutsie, R., Cb, 89a 
MacMahon, Clan, Bd, 456 
McMahon, Clan, Db, 456 
MacMurrough, Clan, Ed, 20 
Macnab, Clan, Bb, 45a 
Macneill, Clan, Ab, 45a 
Macon, Fe 16; Fd, 60 


Macon (Georgia), Bd, 816 

Macpherson, Clan, Bb, 45a 

Macquarie I., Ef, 83a 

Macroom, Be, 58) 

Mactan, Gd, 43a 

Macziewice, Ec, 57 

Madagascar, Hf, 88a 

Madang (Friedrich Wilhelms- 
hafen), Hb, 87 

Maddy, L., Ab, 58a 

Madeira, He, 42a; Ba, 88a 

Madeira, R., Cd, 486 ; Cc, 76 

Madison, Bd, 816 

Madison Court House, Ab, 8lc 

Madraka, Eb, 2b 

Madras, De, 65a; De, 80 

Madre de Dios Arch., Bh, 76 

Madrid, Db, 28d ; Db, 70 

Madura, Ed, 2b; Cf, 65a 

Maeatae, Ca, 5 

Meotis Palus, Kd, 4 

Maes Madog, Ca, 35a 

Maestricht, Ed, 53a; Fb, 60 

Mafeking, Ce, 89a 

Mafia I., Ge, 88a 

Mafra, Inset, 706 

Magadha, Kingdom of, Fc, 26 

Magdala, Be, 886 

Magdalen Is., Ea, 52a 

Magdalena, Cd, 76 

Magdalena, R., Bb, 76 

Magdeburg, Eb, 15; Ib, 46; 
Cb, 67a 

Magdeburg, Abp. of, Ib, 36 

Magdeburg, Eccl. prov., Ea, 27 

Magellan’s Str., Fg, 43a ; Bh, 
76 

Magennis, Clan, Eb, 456 

Magenta, Cc, 38a; Inset, 77d 

Magersfontein, Be, 89a 

Magesaetas, Bb, lla 

Maggiore, L., Bb, 

Maghreb, Ab, 9 

Magnae, Dd, 5 

Magnae (Carvoran), Inset, 5b 

Magnano, Be, 38a ; Inset, 77d 

Magnolia, Ac, 8la 

Magnus Portus (Portsmouth 
Harb.), Ef, 5 

Maguelonne, Ee, 16; Cc, 27 

Magus Muir, Ch, 45a 

Magyars, Ge, 14 

Maha Kosala, Fe, 2b 

Mahanadi, R., Dc, 80 

Maharajpur, Cb, 80 

Mahé, Ce, 65a; Ce, 80 

Mahendragiri, Mt., Fd, 26 

Mahon, Ge, 70 

Mahra, Gd, 9 

Mahukona, Cb, 836 

Maidenhead (England), 
546 

Maidenhead 
De, 66 

Maidos, Inset, 96d 

Maidstone, Dd, 54a; De, 74a 

Maillezais, Ce, 46 

Main, R., Dd, 15 

Maine (France), Ed, 22; Cd, 
36; Ce, 60 

Maine (U.8.A.), Da, 
Ga, 73c ; He, 78-79 

Maine, County of, Cb, 16 

Mainz, Dd, 15; He, 60 

Mainz, Abp. of, He, 36 

Mainz, Eccl. prov., Db., 27 

Maipu, Bf, 76 

Maipures, Cb, 76 

Majapahit, Oe, 43a 

Majorca, Ge, 28c; Ge, 70 

Majuba Hill, Aa, 89d 

Makran, He, 9 

Makua, Gf, 88a 

Makulla, Eg, 82-83 

Makyan, Inset, 59c 

Malabar, Ce, 65c 

Malabar Coast, Ec, 48a 

Malacca, Inset, 83f 

Malaga, Cd, 28¢ ; Cd, 70 

Malaita, Ke, 87 

Malakand P., Ba, 80 

Malakof, Inset, 68a 

Malamocco, Ch, 39d 

Malatiya, Ba, 9a 


Cd, 
(New » Jersey), 


52b; 


Malaya, Ec, 2b 

Malay Pen., Inset, 83f 

Malborgeth, Da, 96b 

Malchin, Jb, 37 

Malden I., Gd, 83a 

Malden, R., Inset, 636 

Maldive Is., Gf, 30 

Maldon, De, llc; Ge, 34 

Maldonado, Df, 76 

Malduna (Maldon), Ge, 18 

Malé, Aa, 966 

Malia, C., Dg, 86a 

Malik, L., Bb, 96a 

Malin, Hd., Da, 20 

Malindi, Le, 77a 

Malines, Ca, 92a 

Malling, Gf, 44 

Mallow, Cd, 586 

Malmédy, Fd, 53a; Da, 92a 

Malmesberie (Malmesbury), 
De, 18 

Malmesbury, Be, lle; De, 34 

Malmé, Db, 33; Da, 676 

Maloja P., Cb, 38a 

Malolos, Ba, 83c 

Malopo R., Ba, 896 

Malown, Ca, 80 

Maloyaroslavetz, Ja, 69 

Malpas, Da, 35a 

Malplaquet, Cd, 53a 

Malta, Ac, 40b ; Ee, 69 

Maltese (dialect), Ff, 94 

Malton, Fb, 34 

Malvasia, Bc, 406; Dg, 86a 

Malvern, Be, 546 

Malvern Hill, Be, 8le 

Malwa, Je, 3; Ce, 65a 

Mamecastre (Manchester), De, 
18 


Mamelon, Inset, 68a 

Mamistra, Fe, 26 

Mamore, R., Cd, 76 

Man, Isle of, Bb, 34; Ab, 54a 

Manaan, Ce, 10 

Managua, De, 50d 

Manéos, De, 76 

Manaos (Barra de Rio Negro), 
Dd, 486 

Manar, G. of, Cf, 80 

Manasarowar, L., Da, 80 

Manass, Id, 82-83 

Manassas Junction, Bb, 8lc 

Manchester, Be, 54a; Bb, 74a 

Manchester (Mancunium), De, 


5 
Manchester (New York), Eb, 
66 


Manchu, Pb, 49a 

Manchuria, Lb, 31; Md, 82-— 
83; Ba, 84c 

Mancunium (Manchester), De, 


5 
Mandalay, Ge, 80 
Mandeswar, Be, 80 
Manfredonia, Gd, 39a 
Manfredonia, Eccl. prov., Fe, 
27 


Mangalore, Be, 65a; Be, 80 

Mangi, Jd, 31; Jb, 48a 

Manhattan I., Cb, 52b 

Maniago, Ca, 96b 

Manich R., Ld, 95 

Manicoré, Ce, 76 

Manihiki, Gd, 83a 

Manika, Gf, 88a 

Manila, Ke, 48a; Bb, 83c 

Manila B., Bb, 83c 

Manipur, Fe, 80 

Manissa, Ff, 86a 

Manitoba, Eb, 78—79 

Manju Patan, Ke, 3 

Mannheim, Ca, 38a; He, 60 

Manokvary, Eb, 87 

Manresa, Gb, 70 

Mansel I., Fa, 78-79 

Mansera, Ba, 2a 

Mansfeld, Ic, 46; Cc, 67a 

Mansurah, Aa, 88) 

Mantello, The, Cb, 966 

Mantes, Dd, 17; Dd, 46 

Mantua, Cb, 8; Cb, 39c; 
Inset, 77d 

Mantua, Duchy of, If, 46 


Mantua, Marquisate of (Gon- 
zaga), Db, 39a 

Manukau Harb., Inset, 87a 

Manustra,'Ca, 23c 

Manx (language), Ce, 94 

Manzanares, De, 70 

Manzanillo, Be, 50d 

Manzikert, Ke, 21 

Mao, Ee, 88a 

Maplesville, Be, 8la 

Maputa R., De, 89a 

Mar, Eb, 19 

Mar delf Plata, Df, 76 

Maraca, Db, 76 

Maracaibo, Ec, 50a; Ba, 76 

Maracaibo, L., Ed, 50a 

Marajo I., Ec, 76 

Marana, De, 27 

Maranhdo, Ed, 486 

Maranhdao (Sao Luiz), Ec, 76 

Marajion, R., Be, 76 

Marash, Eb, 9 

Marathas, Ce, 65c 

Marblehead, Fb, 66 

Marburg, He, 24; Be, 67a 

March, R., Ld, 25 

March of Wales, Cd, 34 

Marche, De, 46 

Marches, The, Ec, 39a 

Marchfeld, Ld, 25 

Marcianopolis, He, 6b 

Marcomanni, Fd, 4 

Marden, Ce, 11c 

Mardin, Kf, 32 

Mare Adriaticum, Ge, 4 

Mare Ageum, If, 4 

Mare Cantabricum, Be, 2 

Mare Caspium, Ne, 4 

Mare Internum, Dd, 2 

Mare Ionium, Gf, 4 

Mare Suevicum, Gb, 4 

Mare Tyrrhenum, Ff, 4 

Maree, L., Cb, 19 

Marengo, Cc, 38a; Inset, 77d 

Maresia, Je, 21 

Margarita, Fc, 50a; Ca, 76 

Margiana, Id, 2 

Maria, Eb, 70 

Maria Theresiopol (Subotitsa), 
Hd, 95 

Maria Van Diemen C., Mh, 87 

Mariana (Ladrone) Is., De, 
83a 

Marib, Fd, 9 

Marichac (Fort Bute), Ad, 63 

Marico Drift, Cb, 89a 

Maridunum (Carmarthen), Be, 
5 


Marie Galante, Fc, 50a 

Marienbourg, Dd, 53a 

Marienburg, Mb, 25; Ec, 33; 
Ga, 67b 

Marienthal, Fa, 27 

Marienwalde, Fa, 27 

Marienwerder, Ec, 33; Gb, 67a 

Marietta (Georgia), De, 81b 

Marietta (Ohio), Cb, 8la 

Mariette, Bc, 79¢ 

Marignano, Ch, 39a 

Mariinsk, Ne, 82-83 

Marinids, Bg, 29 

Maritime Alps, Be, 38a 

Maritza, R., Dd, 26; Ed, 86a 

Mark, Ac, 67a 

Mark, Cty. of, Ge, 24; Ge, 46 

Market Drayton, Be, 546 

Markirch, Db, 476 

Markland, Gb, 42a 

Marlborough, Ee, 34 

Marlborough (New Zealand), 
Inset, 874 

Marle, Eb, 16 

Marlow, Fe, 34 

Marmande, Df, 36. 

Marmara, Sea of, Ge, 86a 

Marmolata, Mt., Eb, 38a 

Marmoutier, Cb, 27 

Marne, R., Eb, 16 ;—Bb, 846 

Maroni, R., Db, 76 

Maros, R., De, 86a 

Marquesas Is., Hd, 83a 

Marra, De, 23c 

Marroqui, C., Bb, 70a 


Mantua, Marquisate of, If, 36! Mars Hill, Cb, 79 


18 


Mars la Tour, Cb, 846 

Marsaglia, Cc, 38a 

Marsaia, Ff, 94 

Marsal, Cb, 47b 

Marsala, Df, 39c 

Marsalquivir, Be, 41 

Marseilles, Fe, 16; Fg, 46; 
Ff, 60 , 

Marshall, Ac, 8la 

Marshall Is., Ec, 83a 

Marshfield, Da, 526 

Marsico, Fe, 27 

Marston Moor, Cb, 54a 

Martaban, Ge, 48a 

Martaban, G. of, Gd, 80 

Martha’s Vineyard, Db, 526 

Martigny, Inset, 77d 

Martinique, Fe, 50a 

Martinsbruck, Inset, 77d 

Martyropolis, Ld, 7a 

Marvejols, Ef, 46 

Marwar, Gd, 30 

Maryborough, De, 586 * 

Maryborough (Australia), Ig, 
8 


7 

Maryland, Ac, 52b; De, 63; 
Gd, 78-79 

Maryport (Uxellodunum), Cb, 
5 


Masbate, Bb, 83c 
Mascarenhas, Lf, 43a 
Maserfield, Bb, 11b 
Mashona, Ff, 88a 
Mashona Ld., Da, 89a 
Mask, L., Be, 20 
Maskat, Ed, 30 ; Ch, 48a 
Masmiinster, De, 476 
Masovia, Fe, 33 
Masper, Ch, 52b 
Massa, Cb, 395 
Massachusetts, Da, 52b; Eb, 
63; Ca, 73a; Ge, 78-79 
Massagetae, He, 2 
Massawa, Be, 48a ; Bd, 88) 
Massenya, Ec, 88a 
Massikessi, Da, 89a 
Massilia, Ee, 4 
Masulipatam, Dd, 65a 
Masurian Lake Plateau, He, 
95 


Matabele, Da, 89b 
Matabele Ld., Ca, 89a 
Matagorda B., Cb, 50a 
Matamoros, Cb, 50a 
Matanzas, Db, 50a 
Matapan, C., Dg, 86a 
Matatana, Lf, 43a 
Matautu, Inset, 83d 
Matera (India), Db, 65c 
Matera (Italy), Fe, 27 
Matera, Eccl. prov., Fe, 27 
Mathraval, Cd, 18 
Mathura (Meerut), Ec, 2b 
Matoppo Hills, Cb, 89a 
Matrachia, Jd, 32 
Matruh, Ac, 96c 
Mattapony R., Be, 81c 
Matto Grosso, Dd, 76 
Matto Grosso or Bella Vesta, 


Ce, 486 
Matto Grosso (Villa Bella), 
Dd, 76 
Matto Grosso, Plat. of, Dd, 76 
Matuku, Be, 83e 
Maturin, Cb, 76 
Maubeuge, Cd, 53a 
Maui, Cb, 836 
Mauléon, Cg, 24 a 
Maumain, Ac, 10 ; 
Maumee R., Bb, 79c 
Mauna Kea, Mt., Cc, 836 
Mauna Loa, Mt., Cc, 83b 
Mauretania, Df, 4 
Mauriac, Ef, 24 
Mauritia (Pernambuco), He, 
49a 
Mauritius, Lf, 49a 
Maurmiinster, Db, 47b 
Mauvezin, Dg, 46 
Mavila, Ie, 51 
Mawddach, R., Bb, 35a 
Maxen, De, 67a 
Maxwell, Clan, Ce, 45a 
May, C., Be, 526 


eet 


? 


INDEX 
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May, Isle of, Ca, 35 
Maya, Ea, 70 

Mayas, Ce, 50a 

Maybole, Ab, 355 
Mayenne, Cd, 36; Co, 60 
Mayenne, R., Cc, "60: 
Maynooth, Ee, 58b 
Mayo, Be, 20; Cc, 58b 
Mayo, County, Be, 586 
Mayorga, Ca, 70 
Maysville, Ac, 8lc 
Mazagan, Ic, 49a 
Mazapil, Bb, 50a 
Mazatlan, Bb, 50a 
Mazovia, Nb, 47 
Mazzara, Ed, 27; Inset, 28a 


Meath, Bb, 22; Ee, 58b 
Meath (Midhe ), De, 20 
Meaux, Eb, 16; Db, 376 
Meaux (England), Fd, 44 
ca, Fe, 9; Cc, 88d. 
Mechanicstown, Ba, 81c 
Mechanicsville, Be, 81c 
Mechlin, De, 53a 
Mecklenburg, Eb, 15; Fb, 
37a ; Cb, 67a 
Mecklenburg, Duchy of, Jb, 


Medain ewes), Db, 9a 

Medelbad, Da, 56 

Medellin fOcloe bia), Bb, 76 

Medellin (S a), Ce, 70 

Medelpad, Ea, 3 

Medeltune (Molton Mowbray), 
Ed, 18 


Medicine ‘Hat, Cec, 78-79 

Medina, Jh, 13; Gb, 88a 

Medina \ de Rio Seco, Cb, 70 

Medina (Yatreb), Fc, 9 

Mediolanum (Milan), Bb, 8 

Mediterranean Sea, Ee, 12; 
Ef, 32 

Meean Doab, Ca, 80 

Meerut, Ch, 80 

Meerut (Mathura), Ec, 2b 

Meerut (Mirath), Bb, 2a 

Mehadia, De, 86a; Ed, 57 

Mehdiya, Cb, 9 

Mehidpur, Be, 80 

Meiningen, Ic, 36 ; Ac, 47c 

Meiringen, Cb, 386 

Meiryonydd (Merioneth), Cd, 
18 


Meisenheim, Bd, 676 
Meissen, Jc, 25; Ce, 47¢ 


' Meissen, March of, Fe, 15 
. Meissen, Margraviate of, Jc, 


37 
Mejillones, Be, 76 
Mekong, R., He, 80 
Melandra Castle, Ec, 5 
Melbourne, Hi, 87 
Melcombe, Ee, 75 
Melcombe Regis, Df, 34 
Meldorf, Ha, 24 
Melfi, Bad, 28a 
Melilla, Be, 14 
Melinde, Be, 48a 
Melite, Fe, 4 
Melitopol, Jd, 95 
Melk, Kd, 25 
Melirichstadt, Ec, 15 
Melmoth, Bb, 89d 
Melnik, Cd, 26 
Meloria, Ce, 28b 
Melrose, Fd, 19; Ce, 45a 
Melton Mowbray, Ed, 34 
Melun, Eb, 16; Bb, 84b 
Melville I. (Australia), Ed, 87 
Melville I. (N. America), Fa, 51 
Melville Sd., Ga, 51 
Memel, Fb, 33 ; Ce, 68 
Meme! R., Fb, 33; Hb, 95 
Memleben, Ee, 15 
Memmingen, Id, 24; Da, 38a 
Memphis, Jh, 4; Ac, 9a 
Bbgcohie (Arkansas), Ab, 8la 
<> (Chicasaw Bluff), Ba, 


i, 


vee (Fort Assumption), | Michigan Ter., Da, 73c 


Be, 6 
Mati Mh, 82-83 
Menai Str., Inset, 35f 
Menam, R., Jg, 82-83 
Mende, Ed, 16 ; Ef, 36 
Menderes, R., Ce, 40b 
Mendip Hills, De, 34 
Mendocino, C., Ed, 51 
Mendoza, Cf, 76 
Mendrisio, Cc, 38b 
Menin, Cd, 53a 
Menindee, Gh, 87 
Mentana, De, 39c 
Menteith, De, 19 
Mentesa, Ab, 9 
Menteshe, Cc, 406 
Mentone, Ee, 94 
Menzies, Clan, Bb, 45a 
Meonwaras, Ce, lla 
Meppen, Gb, 46 
Mequenenza, Fb, 70 
Mequinez, Ca, 88a 
Merala, Ae, 12 
Meran, Ee, 15; Ba, 966 
Mercia, Cb, 116 
Mercians, Bb, lla 
Mere, De, 34 
Meresberie (Maesbury), Dd, 
18 
Merevale, Ke, 44 
Mergui, Ge, 80 
Merida, Be, 28d; Bc, 70 
Merida (Venezuela), Bb, 76 
Meridian, Be, 8la 
Merioneth, Cb, 35a 
Merj Rahit, Bb, 9a 
Merka, Hd, 88a 
Merlaix, Ab, 376 
Merleberge (Marlborough), Ee, 
18 


Meroe, Kd, 42a 

Merowe, Ad, 886 

Merse (Mersea I.), He, 18 

Merse, The, Fd, 19 

Merseburg, Ec, 15 ; Cb, 47¢ 

Merseburg, Bp. of, Ic, 36 

Merseburg, March of, Fe, 15 

Mersen, Db, 14 

Mersey, R., De, 34 

Mersha (Mersey), Ce, 18 

Mersina, Bb, 96c 

Merthyr Tydvil, Ee, 75 

Merton, Ff, 44 

Merv, Hb, 9; Fe, 30 

Mesembria, Hd, 12 

Meseritz, Gb, 15; Eb, 67a 

Meshed, Fe, 82-83 

Mesopotamia, Ca, 
406; De, 96c 

Mesopotamia, Theme, Ke, 14 

Messana, Gf, 4 

Messina, He, 8; Ee, 39c 

Messina, Eccl. prov.,; Ed, 27 

Messines, Ba, 92a 

Mesta, R., He, 86a 

Mestre, Cb, 96b 

Meta, R., Ed, 50a; Bb, 76 

Metaris Aest (The Wash), 


Ge, 5 
Metemma, Ad, 886 
Methone, Bb, 236 
Methven, Ba, 35b 
Metis R., Ba, 79¢ 
Metsovo, Cf, 86a 
Meittis, Ed, 10 

Ca, 476; Db, 


Metz, Cd, 15; 
84b 

Metz, Bishopric of, Gd, 36 

Meurthe, R., Cb, 47b 

Meuse, R., Be, 15 

Meuse, Mouth of the, Ce, 53a 

Meux, Bb, 846 

Mexican Plateau, Gf, 51 

Mexico, Bb, 50a 

Mexico City, Cc, 50a 

Mexico, G. of, Cb, 50a 

Mezen, R., Ha, 68 

Meziéres, De, 53a; Cb, 846 

Miami R., Be, 79¢ 

Miamis, Ab, 52a 

Miani, Ab, 80 

Michigan, Fe, 78-79 

Michigan, L., Id, 51 


9a; Fe, 


Michillimackinac 1, Aa, 52a 


Michoacan, Be, 50a 
Micmacs, Da, 524 


Middelburg, Cc, 58a; Ec, 46 
Colony ye. 


Bd, 8 
Middelburg (Transvaal), Cc, 


Middelburg (Cape 
9a 


Middelfart, Aa, 72f 
Middle Angles, Cb, lla 
Middle Drift, Bb, 89d 


Middle German (dialect), Fe, 


94 
Middle March, Bb, 356 
Middle Saxons, Ce, lla 
Middleham, Eb, 34 


Middlesex, Ce, 11b; Fe, 34 
Middleton, Cb, 45a; Be, 75 
Middletown (Connecticut), Cb, 


52a; He, 66 


Middletown (New Jersey), Cb, 
Fe, 


(Middlesex), 


Midhe (Meath), De, 20 
Midhurst, Fe, 34 
Midia, Ge, 86a 


52a 
Midelsexe 
18 


Midnapore, Ee, 65a 
Midway I., Fb, 83a 


Miedniki, Fb, 33 
Mien (Burma), Id, 31 
Mierdyk, De, 53a 
Mies, Jd, 37 
seebaak eye: Ld, 95 
Milam, Ca, 8 


Milan, Hf, vs Cb, 39a ; Inset, 


71d 
Milan, Duchy of, Hf, 
Ch, 39a ; Inset, 77d 
Milan, Eccl. prov., Db, 27 
Milan (Mediolanum), Bb, 8 
Milazzo, Ee, 396 
Milborne Port, Ee, 75 
Mileburne 
Df, 18 
Miletus, Id, 64; De, 26 
Milford, Ac, 35a 
Milford (Connecticut), 
526 
Milford (Virginia), Ab, 8le 
Milford Haven, Ab, 62a 
Milhau, Ef, 36; Ef, 46 
Militsch, Le, 47 
Mill Springs, Cb, 8la 
Millau, Ee, 60 
Milledgeville, Bd, 816 
Millen, Cd, 816 
Millesima, Inset, 77d 
Millikens Bend, Ac, 8la 
Milos, Eg, 86a 
Milwaukee, Fe, 78-79 
Milzienians, Ge, 15 
Min Yueh, Ne, 3 
Minaei, Gf, 2 
Minas Geraes, Ed, 76 
Minas Novas, Ed, 76 
Minch, The, Bb, 19 
Mincio, R., Cb, 8; De, 38a 
Mindanao, Be, 83c 
Mindelheim, Ic, 60 
Minden, Db, 15; Bb, 67a 
Minden, Bp. of, Bb, 67a 
Mindoro, Bb, 83c 
Mindoro Str., Ab, 83c 
Minehead, Be, 74a 
Mine Run R., Bb, 81lc 
Mines Basin, Ea, 52a 
Mingrelia, Gf, 68 
Minho, Ab, 70 
Minho, R., Ba, 70 
Minnagara, Ie, 3 
Minneapolis, Ec, 78-79 
Minnesota, Ec, 78-79 
Minnesota Ter., Da, 73d 
Minorca, Gb, 28¢ ; Gb, 70 
Minsk, Db, 26 ; Dd, 68 
Minto, L., Gb, 78-79 
Minusinsk, Je, 82-83 
Miquelon I., Fa, 52a 
Mirabeau, Fe, 22 
Mirabel, Ff, 22; Cf, 23c 
Mirambeau, Cf, 24 
Miramichi B., Ea, 52a 


19 


36; 


(Milborne Port), 


Ch, 


Miranda (Brazil), De, 76 

Miranda (Portugal), Bb, 70 

Miranda (Spain), Da, 70 

Mirande, Df, 60 

Mirandola, Db, 39a 

Mirath (Meerut), Bb, 2a 

Mirebeau, Dd, 60 

Mirepoix, Dg, 46 

Mirzapur, Db, 80 

Miskolez, Nd, 37 

Misol, Eb, 87 

Misr (Egypt), Ec, 9 

Missenden, Ff, 44 

Missionary Ridge, Be, 8la 

Missiones, De, 76 

Mississippi, Fd, 78-79 

Mississippi, Delta of the, Db, 
50a 

Mississippi, R., Hd, 51 

Mississippi Ter., Bb, 736 

Missolonghi, Cf, 86a 

Missouri, Ed, 78-79 

Missouri, R., Gd, 51 

Missouri Ter., Ca, 73¢ 

Missunde, Aa, 72f 

Mistassini, L., Gb, 78-79 

Mistra, Ce, 26 

Mitau, Eb, 56 

Mitchell, R., Ge, 87 

Mitchelstown, Cd, 58b 

Mittelmark, Db, 67a 

Mitylene, Cc, 40b; Ef, 86a 

Mizda, Ea, 88a 

Mizen Hd., Be, 20 

Mjosen L., Fa, 94 

Mkusi R., Ba, 89d 

Mlava, Nb, 25 

Moala, Be, 83e 

Mobangi, R., Fd, 88a 

Mobile, Be, 66a ; Be, 8la 

Modbury, Cf, 34 

Modder R., Cb, 896 

Modena, Cb, 28a; Db, 39a 

Modena, Duchy of, If, 36; 
Inset, 77d 

Modena, Duchy of (Este), 
Db, 39a 

Modena (Mutina), Cb, 8 

Modon, Be, 406 ; Cg, 86a 

Modrusch, Fb, 27 

Moesia, Ic, 6a 

Moffat, Ce, 45a 

Mogador, Ca, 88a 

Mogdishu, Hd, 88a 

Moguntiacum, Ee, 4 

Mohacs, Db, 40a ; Me, 47 

Mohawk R., Db, 66 

Mohawks, Db, 66 

Mohi, Ce, 26 

Mohilef, Db, 26; Ed, 68 

Moidart, Ce, 1 

Moirey, Db, 6a 

Mojaisk, Fa, 26 

Mold, Ca, 35a 

Moldau, R., Kd, 

Moldavia, Ca, 200 ; 
Fb, 86a 

Moléme, Ch, 27 

Molins de Rey, Gb, 70 

Molise, Fd, 39a 

Mollendo, Bd, 76 

Molloy, De, 456 

Mollwitz, Fe, 67a 

Molokai, Cb, 836 

Moluccas, Ke, 48a ; Bb, 59d 

Molzen, Fe, 15 

Mombasa, Be, 48a; Ge, 88a 

Mombello, Bb, 285 

Momonia (Mumha, Munster), 
Cd, 20 

Moémpelgard, Ce, 476 

Mon (Anglesey), Be, 18 

Mona, Be, 5 

Mona Pass, Fe, 50a 

Monaco, Be, 39a; Inset, 77d 

Monaghan, Eb, 58b 

Monaghan, County, Eb, 586 

Monapia, Bb, 

Monastir, Cd, a6 

Monastir (Bitolia), Ce, 86a 

Monclova, Bb, 50a 

Moncontour, Ce, 46 

Moncton, He, 78-79 

Mondego, R., Ab, 70 


Fd, 56; 


Mondonedo, Ac, 27 

Mondovi, Ce, 38a; Inset, 77d 

Monemude (Monmouth), De, 
18 


Monemvasia, Ce, 26 
Monflanquin, Df, 46 
Monforte, Ac, 27 
Monghyr, Eb, 65a 
Mongolia, Jb, 31; Kd, 82-83 
Monks Bretton, Ed, 44 
Monks Corner, Bg, 66c 
Monmouth, De, 35a 
Monmouth, County, He, 75 
Monmouth Court House, De, 
66 
Monnow, R., De, 35a 
Monocacy R., Ba, 8le 
Monomotapa, Kf, 64a 
Monongahela R., Ad, 66 
Monopoli, Gd, 39a 
Monreal (Mons Regalis), Ch, 
23¢ 
Monreale, Eccl. prov., Ed, 27 
Monrovia, Be, 89c 
Mons, Cd, 58a; Ba, 92a 
Mons Regalis (Monreal), Ch, 
23c 
Mont Blanc, Be, 38a 
Mont Cenis P., Ab, 8; 
38a; Inset, 77d 
Mont de Marsan, Cf, 60 
Mont Genévre P., Be, 38a 
Mont Louis, Ef, 60 
Mont Pelvoux, Ac, 38a 
Mont St. Jean, Inset, 536 
Mont St. Michel, Ed, 22 
Mont Valérien, Ab, 846 
Montacute, Df, 34 
Montagnais, Ca, 52a 
Montagud (Montacute), 
18 
Montalto, Jg, 47 
Montana, Cc, 78—79 
Montana Ter., Ba, 73d 
Montaperto, Ce, 286 
Montargis, Be, 845 
Montauban, Dd, 16; Dg, 46 
Montaut, Dg, 46 
Montbard, Ce, 846 
Montbazon, Dd, 60 
Montbéliard, Ge, 
60 
Montbrison, Ff, 46 
Montdidier, Ed, 24 
Monte Agraca, Inset, 706 
Monte Cassino, Dd, 8 
Monte Croce, Ca, 966 
Monte Gargano, Fd, 8 
Monte Junto, Inset, 706 
Monte Redondo, Inset, 706 
Monte Rosa, Ce, 38a 
Monte Viso, Be, 38a 
Montebellima, Cb, 960 


Be, 


Df, 


24; Gd, 


‘Montebello, Ce, 38a ; Inset, 77d 


Montecatini, Bb, 39e 

Montefeltro, Mt., Ec, 39a 

Montélimar, Ff, 46 

Montendre, Cf, 46 

Montenegro, Mg, 
86a 

Montenotte, Cc, 38a; Inset, 
71d 

Montepulciano, Bb, 39e 

Montereau, Db, 376 

Monterey, Cb, 50a; Bd, 78- 
79 

Monterey B., He, 51 

Montevallo, Be, 8la 

Montevideo, Dg, 48); 
76 

Montfalcone, Db, 96b 

Montfaucon, Db, 27 

Montferrat, Bb, 28a 

Montferrat, Duchy of, 


37; Bd, 


Di, 


Hf, 
46 

Montferrat, of, 
Ch, 39a 

Montfort, Db, 16.; Dd, 24 

Montgomery, Cb, 35a 

Montgomery, County, Ed, 75 

Montgomery (Alabama), Be, 
8la 

Montlaur, Ff, 36 

Montlhéry, Hd, 36 


Marquisate 


Mon 


INDEX 


ee 


New 


Montlugon, Ed, 60 

Montmartre, Inset, 60c 

Montmédy, Ch, 846 

Montmorenci, Falls of, Inset, 
63a 

Montmorency, He, 60 

Montpellier, Fe, 16; Hf, 60 

Montpensier, He, 46 

Montreal, Ge, 78-79 

Montreal (Hochelaga), Jd, 
51; Ca, 52a 

Montreuil, Da, 16; Aa, 92a 

Montrond, Ke, 46 

Montrose, Fc, 19; Cb, 58a 

Montserrat (Italy), Oc, 27 

Montserrat (W. Indies), Fe, 
50a 

Monymusk, Cb, 19a 

Monza, Bb, 8; Cb, 39a 

Monzon, Fb, 70 

Mooi R., Ca, 895 

Mook, Ec, 53a 

Moorfields, Inset, 34a 

Moorfoot Hills, Bb, 356 

Moors, Ce, 6a 

Moose, R., Fb, 78-79 

Moose Factory, Fb, 78-89 

Moquegua, Bd, 76 

Mora, Da, 33 

Moradabad, Cb, 80 

Morant, Ec, 50a 

Morar, Cb, 80 

Morar, L., Ce, 19 

Morat, Bb, 385 

Morava, R., Cc, 86a 

Moravia, Hd, 15; Db, 40a 

Moravia, March of, De, 25b 

Moravia, Margraviate of, Ld, 
47 


Moravian Empire, Fe, 14 
Moravian Town, Bb, 79c 
Moray, Db, 19 
Moray Firth, Eb, 19 
Mordvin, Da, 30 
Mordvinian (language), Le, 
95 
Morea, Be, 40b; Dg, 86a 
Morecambe B., Db, 34 
Moremead or Hill 
Field, Inset, 35c 
Moresnet, Da, 92a 
Moret, Ed, 24 
Moreton B., Ig, 87 
Morganton, Cb, 8la 
Morganue (Glamorgan), 
18 


Grove 


Ce, 


Morgarten, Ca, 38b 

Morhange, Ba, 926 

Morimont, Db, 27 

Morlaix, Bd, 46; Be, 62a 

Moro, Inset, 59c 

Morocco, Bg, 29; Ca, 88a 

Morpeth, Ea, 18; Db, 350 

Morrisburg, Da, 66 

Morristown, De, 66 

Mors, Ac, 67a 

Mortagne, Db, 16 

Mortain, Cb, 16; Ed, 22 

Mortara, Bb, 39¢ 

Mortemart, Dd, 60 

Mortie, Ba, 59d 

Mortimer, Family, Cb, 35a; 
Dd, 455 

Mortimer’s Cross, Dd, 34 

Morven, Ce, 19 

Mosbach, Hd, 36 

Moscow, Fa, 26 ; Hb, 56; Fe, 
68 

Moscow, Principality of, Jb, 


29 
Moselle, R., Cd, 15 
Mosquito Coast, De, 50a 
Mossamedes, Ef, 88a 
Mossel B., Be, 89b 
Mostaganem, Cf, 94 
Mostar, Mg, 47; Ad, 86a 
Mosul, Ca, 9a; Ge, 26; Ee, 
82-83 


Motien lin P., Ba, 84c 
Motir, Inset, 59c 
Motrone, Bb, 39e 
Moukden, Ba, 84c 
Moulins, Ed, 60 
Moulmein, Gd, 80 


Mount Desert I., Ea, 526 . 
Mount Grace, Ec, 44 
Mount Holly, Dd, 66 
Mount Jackson, Ab, 8le 
Mountmellick, De, 58) 
Moura, Cc, 76 

Mourne, Mts., Eb, 20 
Mourne, R., Db, 20 
Moutiers, Gd, 16; Gf, 46 
Mouzon, Db, 27 

Moxel, Da, 30 

Moy, Bb, 58a 

Moydart, Bb, 58a 
Moyenvic, Cb, 47c 
Mozambique, Gf, 88a 
Mozdok, Gf, 68 
Mscislaw, Ge, 57 

Mstof, Ec, 33 

Muck, Be, 19 

Mudki, Ba, 80 

Mugello, Bb, 39e 
Migeln, Db, 47c 
Mughla, If, 95 
Mihlberg, Db, 47c 
Mihldorf, Fd, 15 
Miuhlhausen, Bb, 38a; Ic, 46 
Muiden, Eb, 53a 
Muilrea, Mt., Be, 20 
Mulde, R., Cb, 47c 
Mulgrave, Fb, 34 
Milhausen, De, 47b 
Mulkaid, Ac, 30a 

Mull, Ce, 1 

Mull of Galloway, De, 19 
Mull of Kintyre, Cd, 19 
Mullet Pen., Ab, 456 


-| Mullingar, De, 586 


Multan, Ba, 65a; Ba, 80 
Mumha (Momonia, Munster), 
Cd, 2 
Muncaster, Cb, 18 
Miunchengratz, Ec, 676 
Mundelsheim, Ca, 38a 
Miinden, Hb, 60 
Munekeceastre (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne), Ha, 
Munich, Id, 36; 
Id, 46 
Munkacs, Ed, 56 
Munster, Ab, 22; Cd, 456 
Munster (Momonia, Mumha), 
Cd, 20 
Miinster, Cc, 15; Ac, 67a 
Minster, Bp. of, Gb, 46b 
Minster (Lorraine), Db, 47b 
Mimster Thal, Eb, 38) 
Minsterberg, Le, 37 
Muntgumerie (Montgomery), 
at 


Mur, R., He, 15 

Murad Su, Ge, 26; Db, 96c 

Murat, Ef, 36 

Murbach, Db, 27; De, 47) 

Murchison R., Bg, 87 

Murcia, Ec, 28c ; Ed, 70 

Muret, De, 16; Dg, 24 

Murfreesboro’, Bb, 8la 

Muri, Ca, 38b 

Murmansk, Db, 82-83 

Murom, Ga, 26; Ge, 68 

Murom-Riazan, Fa, 26 

Murom-Riazan, Pr. of, Fb, 26 

Murray, Clan, Ba, 45a; Ch, 
45a 

Murray R., Hi, 87 

Murrumbidgee R., Hh, 87 

Mursa, Gd, 4 

Murshidabad, Bb, 30a; Ec, 
65a 

Murten, Ge, 36 

Murus Hadriani, Cb, 4 

Murzak, Eb, 88a 

Muscat, Nh, 13 

Muscovy, Fe, 68 

Muskingum R., Bb, 79¢ 

Musselburgh, Ce, 58@ 

Mussidan, Df, 46 

Mustapha Pasha, Ee, 86a 

Musters, L., Gg, 76 

Muta, Bb, 9a 

Mutina (Modena), Cb, 8 

Muziris, Jf, 3 

Mweru, L., Fe, 88a 

Myitkyina, Jf, 82-83 


Da, 38a; 


Mynyw (St. Davids), Ae, 
Mysore, Ce, 65a ; Ce, 80 
Mystic, R., Inset, 63) 
Myton, De, 35) 


NAARDEN, Eb, 53a 

Naas, Ec, 58b 

Nabataei, Fe, 2 

Nablus, Cf, 23c 

Nabresina, Db, 966 

Nachod, Da, 40a 

Nafels, Da, 38b 

Naga, Bb, 83c 

Nagasaki, Me, 82-83 

Nagpur, Cc, 65a; Cc, 80 

Naguatay, He, 51 

Nagy Sarlo, Db, 40a 

Nahrawan, Db, 9a 

Nahual Huapi, L., Bg, 76 

Naiman, Hb, 31 

Nain, Hb, 78-79 

Nairn, Cb, 45a 

Nairn, County, Cb, 45a 

Nairn R., Cb, 45a 

Nairobi, Ge, 88a 

Naissus, He, 4 

Najera, Ae, 22a 

Nakheila, Ad, 886 

Nakwitchevan, Gg, 68 

Namur, Fa, 16; Dd, 53a 

Namur, County of, Bb, 53¢ 

Nanaimo, Be, 78-79 

Nan-chang, Lf, 82-83 

Nancy, Cb, 47b ; Db, 846 

Nandangarh, Cb, 2a 

Nandi, Ab, 83¢ 

Nandidroog, Ce, 80 

Nanking, Le, 82-83 

Nantasket, Da, 52b 

Nantes, Cc, 16; Ce, 46 

Nantes, Cty. of, Ce, 16 

Nantucket, Eb, 526 

Nantwich, Be, 54a; Bb, 74a 

Napier, Inset, 87a 

Naples, Ed, 28a; Fd, 39a 

Naples (Neapolis), Ed, 8 

Naples, Eccl, prov., Ee, 27 

Naples, Kingdom of, Fd, 39a ; 

d,,69 

Napo, - R., Be, 7 

Narbada, R.,; ep 30; Cec, 80 

Narbada (Narmada), R., Bb, 
2 


a 

Narberth, ey 35a 

Narbo, De, 4 

Narbonne, Ee, 16; Eg, 46 

Narbonne, Eccl. prov., Ce, 27 

Narenta, Ad, a 

Narew, R., Nb, 

Narmada tNerbada), R., Bb, 
2a 

Narnia, Inset, 8b 

Narragansett B., Db, 52 


| Narragh, Ee, 20 


Narrow Seas, The, 62a 

Narva, Gh, 33; De, 68 

Naseby, Ce, 546 

Nashborough (Nashville), Be, 
63 


Nashville, Bb, 8la 

Nass R., De, 79d 

Nassau, Hb, 60; Ac, 676 

Nassau (Bahamas), Eb, 50a 

Nassau, County of, He, 36; 
He, 46 

Natal, Kf, 43a; De, 89a 

Natal (Brazil), Fe, 76 

Natal, Rep. of, Bb, 89d 

Natal and Zululand, 89d 

Natchez, Ac, 66a; Aa, 79f; 
Ac, 8la 

Natchitoches, He, 51 

Natuna Is., Kh, 82-83 

Nauders, Db, 38a 

Naugard, Kb, 47 

Naumburg, Je, 24; Bb, 47c 

Naumkeag (Salem), Da, 526 

Naupactus, Ce, 2 

Nauplia, Ce, 26; Dg, 86a 

Nauru, Ed, 83a 

Nauta, Be, 76 

Navan, Ec, 585 

Navarino, Cg, 86a 

Navarre, Be, 22a; Cg, 46 
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18| Navarre and Béarn, Cf, 60 


Navarre, Kingdom of, Ce, 16 ; 
Ea, 28c ; Og, 36 

Navarreins, Og, 46 

Navarrete, Da, 28d 

Navi, Inset, 77d 

Navidad, Gg, 51 

Naworth, Db, 34 

Naxos, De, 26; Eg, 86a 

Naxos, Duchy of, Hf, 29 

Naxouat, R., Fa, 63 

Nay, Cg, 46 

Nazareth, Cf, 23c 

Nazareth, Eccl. prov., Fc, 27 

Naze, The, Db, 62a 

Ndara, Ff, 88a 

Neagh, L., Eb, 20 

Neapolis (Naples), Ed, 8 

Neapolitan (dialect), Fe, 94 

Neath, Ee, 75 

Neath (Nidum), Ce, 5 

Neath, R., Ce, 35a 

Nebbio, De, 27 

Nebraska, De, 78-79 

Nebraska Ter., Ca, 73d 

Neckar, R., Dd, 15 

Neerwinden, Fb, 60 

Negapatam, Inset, 65d 

Negotin, Da, 96a 

Negrepelisse, Df, 46 

Negro, R., Cf, 76 

Negroponte, Ce, 26; Ef, 86a 

Negroponte (Eubea), Gf, 71 

Negros, Be, 83c 

Neisse, Le, 47; Fe, 67a 

Neisse, R., Ge, 15 

Neiva, Bb, 76 

Nejd, Fe, 9 

Nejef, De, 96c 

Nejran, Fd, 9 

Nellore, Be, 30a 

Nelson, Inset, 87a 

Nelson R., He, 51 

Nemirof, De, 68 

Nemours, Ed, 46 

Nemours (Algeria), Cf, 94 

Nemours, Duchy of, Ed, 36 

Nen, R., Gd, 34 

Nenagh, Cd, 456 

Nenana, Da, 79a 

Nepal, Db, 65a; Db, 80 

Nepal, Kingdom of, Fo, 2b 

Nephin, Mt., Bb, 20 

Nepi, Inset, ‘O10 

Nepomuk, Eb, 27 

Nerac, Df, 46 

Nerchinsk, Le, 82-83 

Neresheim, Ab, 72a 

Nerike, Db, 56 

Nesle, Ed, 36 

Ness, L., Db, 19 

Nesse, De, 18 

Nessib, Jf, 71 

Netherby, Cb, 356 

Netherlands, Be, 37a; 
Fb, 60 


Netherlands, Kingdom of the, 


De, 71 
Netley, Eg, 44 
Netze, R., Fb, 67a 
Neu Breisach, Db, 846 
Neuburg, Ic, 60 
Neuchatel, Ce, 15; Ab, 38); 
Inset, 67a 
Neuchatel, Canton, Ab, 385 
Neuchatel, L. of, Bb, 38a 
Neuenburg, Ge, 24 
Neuf, Ba, 926 
Neufahrwasser, Ca, 72d 
Neufchateau, Aa, 38a 
Neufchatel, De, 60 
Neuhausel, Db, 40a 
Neumark, Kb, 37; Eb, 67a 
Neumarkt, Db, 38a 
Neuminster, Aa, 72f 
Neuquen, Cf, 76 
Neuse, R., Cf, 66 
Neuss, Fe, 53a 
Neuss, Ge, 36 
Neustadt (Hungary), Db, 40a 
Neustadt (Palatinate), Ea, 


47b 
Neustadt (Saxony), Be, 47c ; 
Ib, 60 


53a; 


Neustria, Bb, 6b ; Cc, 12 

Neustria (Italy), Bb, 8 

Neutra, Md, 25 

Neuwerk, Aa, 72d 

Neuwied, Gb, 60 

Neva, R., Ea, 26 

Nevada, Cd, 78-79 

Nevada Ter., Ba, 73d 

Nevers, Ec, 16; Ed, 60 — 

Nevers, Cty. of, Ec, 16; Ho, 36 

Neville, Family, De, 3 

Neville’s Cross, De, 35b 

Nevis, Fc, 50a; Ee, 50c 

Nevis, L., Bb, 58a 

Nevjansk, Ke, 68 

New Albion, Ee, 51 

New Amsterdam, Db, 76 

New Amsterdam (New York), 
Jd, 51 

New Archangel (Sitka), Eb, 
79a 


New Berne, Db, 8la 

New Biscay, Bb, 50a *F 

New Britain, Gb, 78-79 

New Britain (New Pome- 
rania), Ib, 87 

New Brunswick, He, 78-79 

New Calabar, Fd, 89c 

New Caledonia, Kf, 87 

New Caledonia (British Colum- 
bia), Bb, 78-79 

New Carthage, Ac, 8la 

New Castile, Ce, 28d; De, 70 

New Castile (S. America), Bd, 
48b 

New Castle, Be, 52a 

New Dorp, Cb, 52a 

New East Prussia, Hb, 674 

New England, Ca, 52b 

New Estremadura, Bg, 486 

New France, Id, 51 

New Galicia, Bb, 50a 

New Galloway, De, 75 

New Granada, Ed, 50a; Bb, 
76 

New Guinea, Qe, 49a 

New Guinea, Dutch, Fb, 87 

New Guinea, N.E. (Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s Ld.), Ge, 87 

New Guinea, Ter. of, Hb, 87 

New Hampshire, Da, 526 ; Ca, 
73b ; Ge, 78-79 

New Hanover, Bb, 89d 

New Hanover (Lavongai), Ib, 
87 

New Haven, Cb, 52a; Ge, 78— 
79 


New Hebrides, Le, 87 

New Holland, Bg, 87 

New Ireland (New Mecklen- 
burg), Ib, 87 

New Jersey, Cc, 52a; Eb, 63 ; 
Ca, 73b; Gd, 78-79 

New Leinster (Stewart I.), 
Inset, 87a 

New Leon, Cb, 50a 

New London, Cb, 526 

New Madrid, Bb, 8la 

New Market, Ab, 8lc 

New Mecklenburg (New Ire- 
land), Ib, 87 

New Mexico, Dd, 78-79 

New Mexico Ter., Cb, 73d 

New Munster (South or Middle 
I.), Inset, 87a 

New Navarre, Aa, 50a 

New Netherland, Bb, 526 

New Orleans, If, 51 

New Orleans, Bd, 66a; Ed, 
78-79 

New Plymouth (Tauranaki), 
Inset, 87a 

New Point Comfort, Ad, 526 

New Pomerania, Da, 67b 

New Providence, Eb, 50a 

New Radnor, Ed, 75 

New Rochelle, Eb, 63 

New Romney, Ge, 75 

New Ross, Ed, 585 

New Santander, Bb, 50c 

New Shoreham, Fe, 75 

New Siberia, Oa, 82-83 

New Siberian Is., Inset, 776 

New Silesia, Gc, 67a 


INDEX 


Omb 


New South Wales, Gg, 87 

New South Wales (Mani- 
toba), Eb, 78-79 

New Spain, De, 43a ; Gf, 51 

New Sweden, Bc, 52b 

New Toledo, Ce, 48b 

ae Ulster (North I.), Inset, 

‘a 

New Windsor, Dc, 66 

New York, Cb, 52a; Eb, 63; 
Ca, 736; Ge, 78-79 

Seed York (New Amsterdam), 
Jd, 5 ; 


New Zealand, Inset, 87a 
New Zealand, Dominion of, 


Rg, 92 ‘ 
Newark (England), Fe, 34; 
Ce, 54a 


, 

Newark (New York), De, 66 

Newbattle, Cc, 19a 

Newbern, De, 63 

Newburg, Eb, 63 

Newburn, Cb, 54a 

Newbury (England), Ee, 34; 
Cd, 54a 

Newbury (Massachusetts), Da, 
52b 


Newburyport, Eb, 63 

Newcastle, Eb, 34; Be, 54b; 
Ca, 74a 

oo (Pons Aelii), Inset, 


Neweastle (Australia), Th, 87 

Newcastle (Delaware), Dd, 66 

Neweastle (Leinster), Ec, 456 

Newcastle (Natal), Aa, 89d 

Neweastle (Ulster), Ha, 456 

Neweastle-under-Lyme, Dc, 
34; Cb, 54b 

Newchwang, Md, 82-83 

Newerche (Newark), Fc, 18 

Newfoundland, Ld, 51; Fa, 
52a; Ic, 78-79 

Newhaven, Ec, 66 

Newman, Ad, 81b 

Newmarket, De, 546 

Newport; Cb, 626 

Newport (Cornwall), De, 75 

Newport (Isle of Wight), Ef, 
34; Fe, 75 

Newport (Monmouth), Ce, 
35a 


Newport (Rhode Island), Db, 
526; Fe, 66 

Newport News, Ad, 52b; Cc, 
8lc" 

Newport Pagnell, Cc, 54a 

Newry, Eb, 58 

Newstead, Ed, 44 

- Newton (England), Ed, 75 
Serio (Massachusetts), Cb, 
2a 


Newton (Mississippi), Be, 81a 
aad (Isle of Wight), Fe, 


7 
er il (Montgomery), Be, 
5 


Newtownards, Fb, 58b 
Newtown Butler, Db, 58} 
Ngami, L., Fg, 88a 

Ngau, Be, 83e 

eeste Falls, Bb, 66; Inset, 
Niamniam (Zande), Fd, 88a 
Niaouré B. (Sacketts Harbor), 


Nicaea, Je, 4; Da, 23a 
Nicaea, Empire of, Cb, 230; 
De, 26 


> 
Nicaragua, De, 50a 
Nicaragua, L., De, 50a 
Nice, Ac, 8; Bc, 39a 
Nice, County of, Gf, 46 
Nicholas II. Ld., Inset, 77b ; 
Ta, 82-83 
Nickerie, Db, 76 
Nicobar Is., Jh, 82-83 
Nicomedia, Jc, 6a; Ea, 23a 
Nicopolis, Hc, 7a; Ed, 86a 
Nicopolis Theme, Ge, 14 
Nicosia, Eb, 23a; He, 26 
Nicoya, G. of, Dd, 50a 
‘Nidaros (Trondhjem), Fa, 17 ; 
Da, 33 


a 


Nidda, He, 24 

Nidum (Neath), Ce, 5 

Niebla, Bd, 28d- 

Niemen, R., Ca, 26; Cc, 68 

Nienburg, Hb, 46 

Nieuport, Be, 53a; Ba, 92a 

Nieuwveld, Mts., Bd, 89a 

Niger, R., De, 88a 

Nigeria, De, 88a 

Nigeria, Northern, Fc, 89c 

Nigeria, Southern, Fc, 89c 

Nigliva, Cb, 2a 

Nigritia, Jd, 59a ; 

Nihavend, Db, 9a; Lf, 13 

Nijni Kamchatsk, Qb, 59a 

Nijni Novgorod, Ec, 82-83 

Nikolayev, Jd, 95 

Nikolayevsk, Mc, 95 

Nikolsburg, Db, 40a 

Nikopol, Ge, 32 

Nile, R., Ab, 880 

Nilgiri Hills, Ce, 80 

Nimes, Fe, 16; Ff, 60 

Nimwegen, Ce, 15; Ec, 53a 

Ninety Six, Af, 66c 

Nineveh, Ca, 9a 

Nineveh (Virginia), Aa, 8le 

Ning-po, Me, 82-83 

Ninus, Lf, 4 

Niort, Ce, 46 

Nipigon, L., Fb, 78-79 

Nipissing, L., Id, 51 

Nippon, Me, 31 

Nish, Cd, 26; Bb, 406 

Nish (Nissa), Cd, 86a 

Nishapur, Gb, 9 

Nishni Novgorod, Ga, 
Ge, 68 

Nisibis, Ca, 9a; Fe, 406 

Nissa (Nish), Cd, 86a 

Nith, R., Cb, 44 - 

Nithsdale, Ed, 19 

Niue (Savage) I., Fd, 83a 

Nive, R., Ha, 70 

Nivelles, Dd, 53a 

Nivernais, Ee, 46 

Nkandhla Mts., Bb, 89d 

Noce R., Aa, 966 

Nocera, Ec, 27 

Noddles I., Inset, 636 

Nogai (language), Ie, Me, 95 

Nogais, Fe, 68 

Nogent, Ed, 36; Bb, 846 

Nogent le Roi, Dd, 36 

Nogent-le-Rotron, Dd, 46 

Noirmoutier, Bd, 60 

Noisseville, Db, 846 

Nola, Ec, 27 

Nombre de Dios, 
Ed, 50a 

Nome, Ba, 79a 

Nomeny, Cb, 476 

Nona, Fe, 27 

Nonette, Ef, 24 

Nootka, Cb, 77a 

Nord Mark, Eb, 21 

Norden, Cb, 15 

Nordfule (Norfolk), Gd, 18 

Nordgau, Margraviate of, Ed, 
15 


26; 


Be, 48); 


Nordhausen, Ec, 15; Ic, 46 

Nordheim, De, 15; He, 46 

Nordic Race, 1 

NGrdlingen, Id, 46 ; Da, 38a 

Nordmark, Fb, 15 

Nordreys (Northern Is.), Bb, 
19 


Nore, R., Dd, 20 

Norfolk, Gd, 34 

Norfolk (Virginia), Be, 52a; 
Cd, 8le 

Norfolk I., Lg, 87 

Norham, Da, 34; Bb, 54a 

Norhamscire (Norhamshire), 
Da, 18 

Norie Alps, Fb, 38a 

Noricum, Fd, 4 

Norman Kingdom, Bb, 23a 

Normandy, Cd, 17; Cd, 36; 
Cd, 46; Cc, 60 

Normandy, Duchy of, Ch, 16 ; 
Cd, 24 

Norrképing, Db, 57 

North C., Inset, 776 


North Chan., Cd, 19 

North I. (New Ulster), Inset, 
87a : 

North Pt., Ce, 79c 

North (or Hudson), R., Bb, 
52b 

North America, 51 

North Anna R., Bb, 81c¢ 

North Aran Is., Ca, 20 

North Atlantic Ocean, 626 

North Australia, Ee, 87 

North Berwick, Cb, 58a 

North Borneo, Pd, 84a 

North Carolina, Bc, 62a; 
Cb, 736; Fd, 78-79 

North Dakota, De, 78-79 

North Devon Ld., Ca, 596 

North Downs, Ge, 34 

North Esk R., Fe, 19 

North Folk, Db, lla 

North Foreland, Db, 62a 

North Frisian Is., Aa, 72f 

North Gyrwas, Cb, lla 

North Kanara, Ac, 30a 

North Konkan, Ac, 30a 

North Lisbon, Fd, 486 

Meee Magnetic Pole, Inset, 
17 


North Pacific Ocean, Fb, 83a 

North Platte R., De, 78-79 

North Pole, Inset, 776 

North Potomac R., Bd, 66 

North Ronaldsay, Ca, 58a 

North Saskatchewan R., Ge, 
51 

North Sea, De, 10; Ea, 62a 

North Uist, Ab, 19 

North Victoria (Queenstown), 
Cb, 896 

North Wales, Bb, lla 

North Wales, Principality of, 
Db, 22 

North West C., He, 51 

North West Frontier Prov., 
He, 82-83 

North West Territories, Ha, 
78-79 

perth West Territory, Ba, 
73) 

North Western Provs., Cb, 


80 
Northallerton, Ea, 22; Eb, 


34 

Northampton, Cb, lle; Ce, 
54a; Cb, 74a 

Northampton, County, Fd, 34 

Northampton(Massachusetts), 
Eb, 63 

Northern Cirears, Dd, 65a; 
Dd, 80 

Northern Hiung-nu, Ke, 3 

Northern Ireland, Db, 58); 
Be, 94 

Northern Is. (Nordreys), Bb, 
19 


Northern Nigeria, Fe, 89¢ 

Northern Rhodesia, Ff, 88a 

Northern Slav Peoples, Inset, 
12¢: 

Northern Ter. of Australia, 
Ke, 87 

Northumberland, Ea, 34 

Northumbria, Ba, 116 

Northymbraland (North- 
umberland), Ea, 18 

Norton 8d., Ba, 79a 

Nor-Treding (North Riding), 
Eb, Fe, 18 

Norway, Fa, 17; Ba, 56 

Norway House, He, 51 

Norway, Kingdom of, Da, 14; 
Ca, 33 

Norwegian Sea, Ab, 82-83 

Norwic (Norwich), Hd, 18 

Norwich, Hd, 34; Db, 74a 

Norwich, Bishopric, Ge, 44 

Nosob, R., Ba, 896 

Nossi Be, Hf, 88a 

Noteborg, Gb, 56 

Notley, Ff, 44 

Notre Dame, Inset, 60c 

Notre Dame B., Ic, 78-79 

Notre Dame de la Grasse, Cc, 
27 
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Nottingham, Cb, 116; 
54a; Cb, 74a 
Nottingham, County, Ee, 34 
Nouart, Cb, 84b 
Noumea, He, 83a 
Nova Coimbra, De, 486 
Nova Foresta (New Forest), 
Ef, 18 
Nova Scotia, Eb, 52a; He, 
78-79 
Nova Scotia (Acadia), Fb, 59a 
Novae, Ie, 4 
Novantae, Bb, 5 
Novantarum Prom., Inset, 5a 
Novara, Bb, 8; Ce, 38a 
Novaya Zemlya, Inset, 776 
Novempopulana, Ac, 126 
Novgorod, Hb, 33; Gb, 68 
Novgorod, Rep. of, Ha, 26 
Novgorod Seversk, Ed, 68 
Novi, Cc, 38a 
Novibazar, Ee, 
86a 
Novocherkask, Kd, 95 
Novogrodek, Ge, 33 ; Cb, 68¢ 
Novorossisk, Ke, 95 
Noyon, Eb, 16; Hd, 46 
Nubia, Ke, 42a; Ac, 885 
Nubian Des., Ac, 885 
Nuer, Gd, 88a 
Nueva Vizcaya, Gf, 51 
Nuevo Leon, Hf, 51 
Nugent, Family, De, 456 
Niihau, Ab, 836 
Nuits, Ce, 846 
Nukualofa, Fe, 83a 
Nullarbor Plain, Dh, 87 
Numidia, Dd, 7a 
Nuneaton, He, 44 
Nuremberg, Ed, 15; Dd, 33; 
Id, 46 
Nuremberg, Burgraviate of, 


40a; Cd, 


Nursia, De, 8 
Nutfield, Eb, 63 
Nyangwe, Fe, 88a 
Nyasa, L., Gf, 88a 
Nyasaland, Da, 89a 
Nyejin, Jc, 95 
Nykoping, Eb, 33 
Nymphaeum, De, 26 
Nymphenburg, Ic, 60 
Nyons, Ff, 46 
Nystad, Ha, 57; Cb, 68 


Oaunu, Ch, 836 

Oakham, Fd, 34 

Oakley, Ce, lic 

Oates, Ld., Inset, 77¢ 
Oaxaca, Ce, 50a 

Ob, G. of, Hb, 82-83 

Ob, R., Hb, 82-83 

Obbia, Hd, 88a 

Obdorsk, Gb, 82-83 

Ober Selk, Aa, 72f 
Oberland, Bb, 38a 
Oberehnheim, Db, 476 

Obi, Bb, 59d 

Obidos (Brazil), De, 76 
Obidos (Portugal), Ac, 70 
Obok, Ce, 885 

Obotrites, Eb, 15 

O’Brien, Clan, Cd, 20; Bd, 456 
O’Byrne, Clan, Ee, 456 
Ocatia, De, 70 

O’Carroll, Clan, Db, 20 
Ocean I., Ed, 83a 

Oceanus Atlanticus, Ad, 4 
Oceanus Britannicus, Be, 2 
Oceanus Germanicus, Db, 4 
Oceanus Hibernicus, Be, 5 
Ochementone (Okehampton), 


Bf, 18 
Ochil Hills, He, 19 
Ochus, Ie, 51 
Ocmulgee R., Bd, 81b 
Oconee R., Bd, 816 
O’Connor, Clan, Ce, 20 
Ocrinum Prom., Af, 5 
Octapitarum Prom., Ae, 5 
O’Dempsey, Clan, De, 20 
Odenburg, Fe, 21 
Odense, Db, 33; Ba, 72f 
Oder, R., Gb, 15 


Ce, | Oderberg, Md, 47 


Odessa, Gd, 56; Ee, 68 

Odessus, He, 7a 

Odiham, Fe, 34 

Odoacer, Kingdom of, Fe, 6a 

O’Doherty, Clan, Da, 455 

O’Donnell, Clan, Cb, 455 

O’Donovan, Clan, Be, 455 

O’Dowd, Clan, Bb, 20 

Oels, Le, 37 

Oenaeum, Fd, 26 

Oettingen, Ca, 476 

Ofanto R., Ge, 94 

Ofen (Buda), Fd, 32 

Ofen P., Eb, 386 

Offaly, De, 20 

Offa’s Dyke, Bb, 116 

Offenburg, He, 60 

O’Flaherty, Clan, Ce, 20 

O’Flynn, Clan, Eb, 455 

Ofu, Inset, 83d 

Ogdensburg, Da, 66 ; Cb, 79c 

Ogeechee, R., Ag, 66c 

Oglio, R., Cb, 8 

Ogmore, Ce, 34 

Ogowe, R., Ee, 88a 

O’Hanlon, Clan, Eb, 450 

Ohio, Ba, 73b ; Fe, 78-79 

Ohio, R., Ie, 51; Be, 63 

Ohud, Jg, 13 

Oil R., Dd, 88a 

Oirghealla (Uriel), Db, 20 

Oise, R., Eb, 16 

Ojibways, Aa, 63 

Oka, R., Ge, 68 

Okavango R., Aa, 89a 

Okavango Swamp, Ba, 89a 

Okehampton, Bf, 34 

O’Kelly, Clan, Cc, 20 

Okfuskee, Bd, 63 

Okhotsk, Pa, 49a 

Okhotsk, Sea of, Oc, 82-83 

Okhrida, Bb, 406; Ce, 86a 

Okhrida, L., Ba, 96a 

Oklahoma, Ed, 78-79 

Oland, Eb, 33 

Olavarria, Cf, 76 

Old Bridge, Ec, 58b 

Old Calabar, Fd, 89c 

Old Calabar R., Dd, 88a 

Old Castile, Cb, 28d ; Db, 70 

Old Castle, Db, 456 

Old Charles Town, Bd, 52a 

Old Fort Franklin, Ba, 78-79 

Old Head of Kinsale, Ce, 20 

Old Kilpatrick, Ba, 5 

Old Leighlin, Cd, 75 

Old Orsova, Ec, 40a 

Old Point Comfort, Ad, 52b 

Old Providence I., Dc, 50a 

Old Sarum, Ee, 34; Fe, 75 

Oldenburg, Hb, 36; Aa, 72a 

Oldenburg, Cty. of, Hb, 46 

Oldenburg, Duchy of, Db, 69 

Oldenburg, Grand Duchy of, 
Aa, 72c 

Oldenburg, Principality of, 

b, 676 

Oldenzaal, Fb, 53a 

Oldham, Bb, 745 

Olekma, R., Me, 82-83 

Olekminsk, Mb, 82-83 

Olenek, R., Ma, 82-83 

Oléron, I. d’, Cd, 16; Ce, 60 

Olicana (Ilkley), Ec, 5 

Olifants R., Db, 89a 

Oliva, De, 56; Ga, 67a 

Olives, Mt. of, Inset, 23d 

Olivenza, Af, 71 

Olmiitz, Hd, 15; Db, 40a 

Olonets, Ha, 33; Eb, 68 

Oloron, Ce, 16; Cg, 46 

Ols, Le, 47 

Oltenitza, Fe, 86a 

Olympus, Mt., De, 86a 

Omagh, Db, 456 

Omaha, Ec, 78—79 

O’Malley, Clan, Be, 456 

Oman, Ge, 9; Ed, 30 

Oman, G. of, Ff, 82-83 

Omanitae, Hf, 2 

Omar Can., Ab, 9a 

Ombai, Ac, 59d 


Omd 


Omdurman, Ad, 88) 

Ommeyad Emirate, Aa, 9b 

Ommeyads, Ae, 12 

Omont, Co. of, Fb, 16 

O’More, Clan, Dd, 456 

Omsk, He, 82-83 

Onega, L., Ia, 33; Fb, 68 

Oneglia, Dg, 37a; Inset, 77d 

Oneidas, Bb, 52a 

Oneido, L., Cb, 66 

O’Neill, Clan, Db, De, 20 

Ono, Be, 83e 

Onondagas, Bb, 52a 

Ontario, Fc, 78-79 

Ontario, L., Jd, 51 

Oodnadatta, Fg, 87 

O’okiep, Ab, 896 

Opequam, R., Aa, 8lc 

Oporto, Ab, 8c ; Ab, 70 

Oppeln, Mc, 47 

Opsikion Theme, Hd, 14 

Opslo (Oslo), Ha, 32 

Optimaton Theme, Jd, 14 

Oran, Inset, 40c ; Ca, 88a 

Oran. (Argentina), Ce, 76 

Orange, Fd, 16; Ff, 46 

Orange, C., Db, 76 

Orange R., Ab, 896 

Orange Court House, Ab, 8le 

Orange Free State, Ce, 89a 

Orange River Colony, Cc, 89a 

Orange River Sovereignty, 
Cb, 89b 

Orangeburg, Ag, 66c ; Cd, 81b 

Oranmore, Ce, 5 

Orbe, De, 14; Ab, 38b 

Orbitello, Ce, 39b 
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Sciptone (Skipton), Ec, 18 
Scireburne (Sherborne), Df, 18 
Scireburne (Sherburn), Ec, 18 
Sciropesberie (Shrewsbury), 
Dd, 18 
wary tenge (Shropshire), Dd, 


Scituate, Da, 526 

Scone, Ee, 19 

Scoti, Be, 4 

Scotland, 19; 45a; 58a 


Scots, Clan, Eb, 20 

Scott, Clan, Ce, 45a 

Scottish Borders, 35b 

Scottsville, Ac, 8lc 

Scutari, Bd, 26; Bd, 86a 

Scutari (Asia), Ge, 86a; Aa, 
96c¢ 


Scyros, Ef, 86a 

Scythia, Jb, 3 

Seaford, Gf, 34 

Seattle, Be, 78-79 

Sebago, L., Da, 52b 

Sebaste, Cf, 23c 

Sebastea, Theme, Ke, 14 

Sebastian, Ed, 50a 

Sebastopol, Id, 85 

Sebastopolis (Colchis), Ke, 32 

Sebenico, Kg, 25; Fe, 39a 

Seckau, Eb, 27 

oe Cataract of Nile, Ac, 

Sedalia, Ab, 8la 

Sedan, De, 58a; Cb, 846 «* 

Sedberuie (Sadberge), Eb, 18 

Sedd el Bahr, Inset 96d 

Sedgemoor, Bd, 545 

Sées, Cb, 27 

Sega, Cc, 88a 

Segauli, Eb, 80 

Segeberg, Ib, 46 é 

Segedunum (Wallsend,) Ka, 5 

Segelocum, Fe, 5 

Segni, Inset, 27a 

Segontium (Carnarvon), Be, 5 

Segorbe, Bd, 27 

Segovia, Be, 27; Cb, 70 

Segre, R., Dh, 24 

Segura, R., Cf, 94 

Seihun, R., Kf, 95 

Seilan (Ceylon), Hf, 31 

Seine R.. Db, 16 

Revlon (Sijistan), Hb, 9; Of 
1 


Sejm, R., Jc, 95 

Selby, Ed., 44; Cec, 54a 

Selenga, R., Kd, 82-83 

Seleucia, Eb, 23a 

Seleucia Theme, Je, 14 

Seleucia (St. Symeon), Cb, 23c 

Selgovae, Ca, 5 

Seljuk Empire, Jf, 21 

Seljuk Empire of Rum or 
Iconium, Db, 236 

Seljuk Turks, If, 29 

Selkirk, Cc, 45a; Cc, 58a 

Selkirk, County Cc, 45a 

Selkirk (Manitoba), Eb, 78-79 

Selma, Be, 8la 

Selsey, Ce, lla 

Selsey, Bishopric, Inset, 44a 

Selvas, Ce, 76 ' 

Selymbria, Dd, 26 

Semeni R., Ab, 96a 

Semendria, Cd, 26; Cc, 86a 

Semipalatinsk, Ic, 82-83 

Semlin, Ec, 40a; Cc, 86a 

Semmering P., Fb, 38a 

Semois R., Cb, 92a 

Semoy, R., He, 53a 

Sempach, Ca, 38b 

Sempringham, Fe, 44 

Sémur, Ec, 16; Fd, 60 

Sena, Gf, 88a 

Seneca Creek, Ba, 81c 

Senecas, Bb, 52a 

Seneffe, Dd, 53a 

Senegal, Bc, 88a; Ab, 89c 

Senegal (St. Louis), Aa, 89¢ 

Senegal, R., Bc, 88a ; Ba, 89c 

Senez, De, 27 

Senigaglia, Jg, 47 

Senlis, Eb, 16; Db, 376 

Sennar, Ae, 88) 

Senne, Inset, 53b 

Senogalliae, Inset, 8b 

Sens, Eb, 16; Db, 376 

Sens, Eccl. prov., Cb, 27 

Seoul, Me, 82-83 

Septimania, De, 64; Cd, 12- 

Septimer P., Dd, 32 

Sequana, R., Dd, 4 

Serampore, Inset, 65b 

Serbia, Ca, 96a 

Serbian (language), Ge, 94 


Ser INDEX Spe 
Serbs, Fd, 14 Shingeti, Bb, 88a Silves, Ad, 27 Slavs, Fe, 12 Sora, Inset, 8b 
Serdica, He, 4; Inset, 86) Ship I., Be, 81a Simanceas, Bd, 14 Sleat, Cb, 19 Sorata, Vol., Cd, 76 


Seres, Cd, 26; De, 86a 


Sereth, R., Dc, 26; Fb, 86a 


Sergipe, Fe, 48b; Fd, 76 


te iam Ce, 65a ; Ce, 


Par on, Eg, 86a 
Serpent’s Mouth, Dd, 506 
Serra dos Pyreneos, Ed, 76 


Serra de Santa Marta, Da, 716 


Serrey, Ia, 67a 
Serro del Mar, Ee, 76 


Serro do Piauhy, Ec, 76 
— Servia, Fd, 14; Aa, 
Ee, 56; Cd, 86a 
Servia, Kingdom of, Bd, 26 
Servian Princes, Ge, 29 
Seseltre (Seasalter), He, 18 
Sesia, R., Ce, 38a 


. Setubal, Ac, 70 
Sevastopol, Ef, 68 
Seven Pines, Be, 8le 
Severn, R., Bc, 54a 


ged (Sabrina Aest.), R., 

Severn, R. (Canada), Fb, 78- 

Severski, Principality of, Eb, 
26 


Severyans, Jb, 14 

Sevilla, Ig, 51 

Seville, Cd, 28c; Bd, 70 
Seville, Eccl. prov., Ad, 27 


Seville, a of, Cd, 28¢ — 


Seward, Db, 7 
Seychelles, Le, 84a 
Sfax, Eg, 32 


Shaftesbury, Df, 34; Bd, 546 


Shehbazgarhu, Ba, 2a 
Shahjahanpur, Db, 80 
Sha-ho, R., Ba, 84c 

Sham (Syria), Bb, 9a 


Shamo (Gobi) Des., Kd, 82- 
83 


Shan, Jf, 82-83 

8 ai, Me, 82-83 

Sh i, Pb, 82-83 
Shannon, R., Bd, 20 
Shansi, Ke, 31 
pois, | ag 31 
Shap, Cc, 5 
Shar Dagh, te. Cd, 86a 

_, Shari, R., Ed, 88a 


Sheelin, L., De, 20 

Sheen, Ff, 44 

Sheerness, Cb, 61 
Sheffield, Ec, 34; pee 74a 
Shelburne, He, 78-79 
Shelbyville, Bb, 8la 

Shelif R., Df, 94 
Shenandoah, Mt., Db, 8la 
Shenandoah, R., Bd, 66 
Shendi, Ad, 88 
Sherborne, Be, 11b; Dg, 44 


Sherborne, Bishopric, Inset, 


44a 
Sherbro I., Be, 89c 
Sherbrooke, Ge, 78-79 
Sherburn, Cc, 
Sheriffmuir, Cb, 58a 
Sherston, Be, lld 
Sherwood Forest, Ec, 5 
Shetland Is., on 10; Aa, 33 
Shiel, L., Cc, 1 
Shigatse, If, 82-83 
Shikoku, Ne, 82-83 
Shiliho, Ba, 84c 
Shilke, R., Le, 82-83 
Shiloh, Bb, 8la 
Shin, L., Da, 19 


a 


230 ; 


Shipka, P., Ed, 86a 

Shiraz, Mg, 13; Fe, 82-83 
Shirley, Ad, 526 

Sholangur, Ce, 65a 
Sholapur, Cd, 65c ; Cd, 80 
Shoreditch, Inset, 34a 
Shoreham, Ff, 34 

Shoreham (New York), Eb, 66 
Shoshong, Cb, 89a 

Shott el Hodna, Ef, 94 
Shott esh Shergui, Dg, 94 
Shotts, Plateau of, Df, 94 
Shreveport, Ac, 8la 
Shrewsbury, Db, 35a; Be, 54a 
Shrewsbury (New Jersey), Cb, 


52a 

Shropshire, Dd, 34 

Shropshire, Suppressed Pala- 
tinate of, Db, 35a 

Shumla, Fd, 86a 

Shushan (Sus), Db, 9a 

Shushtar, Eb, 95a 

Shuster, Bb, 2b 

Siak, Inset, 83f © 

Sialkot, Ba, 80 

Siam, Gd, 80; Kg, 82-83 

Siam (Ayodhia), Je, 31 

Siam, G. of, Je, 31 

Sianfu, Ke, 82-83 — 

Siberia, Lb, 82-83 

Siberia, Khanate of, Ga, 30 

Sibin (Hermannstadt), Cc, 26 

Sibir, Ma, 43a 

Sibton, He, 44 

Sicilia, Ff, 4 

Sicilian (dialect), Ff, 94 

Sicilies, Kingdom of the Two, 
Jg, 25; Fe, 39b; De, 56 

Sicily, Df, 8; He, 12; Inset, 
28a; Df, 39d 

Sicily, County of, Ee, 21 

Sicily, Kingdom of, Ef, 29; 
Ke, 69 

Siddapura, Bc, 2a 

Sidlaw Hills, Ec, 19 

Sidnacester, Bishopric, Inset, 
44a 

Sidnacester (Stow), Cb, lla 

Sidon (Sagitta), Ce, 23¢ 

Siegburg, Ge, 24 

Siegen, Hb, 60 

Siena, Cc, 8; Cc, 28a 

Siena, Eccl. prov., He, 27 

Siena, Rep. of, De, 39a 

Sieradz, Ec, 3 

Sierra de Guadarrama, Db, 70 

Sierra d’Estrella, Bb, 70 

Sierra Leone, Bd, 88a; Be, 
89c 

Sierra Madre, Ba, 83c ; Bb, 50a 

Sierra de Merida, Bb, 76 

Sierra Morena, Cc, 70 

Sierra Nevada, Dd, 70 

Sierra Nevada (N. America), 
Ee, 51 

Sierra Nevada de 
Marta, Ba, 76 

Sierra Pacaraima, Cb, 76 

Sievershausen, Ib, 46 

Siffin, Eb, 9 

Sigmaringen, Dd, 15; Inset, 
676 

"Sigtienza, Be, 27 

Sister (Seistan), Hb, 9; Of, 


Santa 


Atre- 
25; 


Silchester (Calleva 
batum), Fe, 5 

Silesia, Ge, 15; 
Da, 40a 

Silesia, Austrian, Fc, 67a 

Silesia, Duchy of, Le, 37 

Silesia, Lower, Fc, 67a 

Silesia, Upper, Fe, 67a 

2 iene (dialect), Ge, 94 

id, 26; Fe, 86a 

Siljan L, Fa, 9 94 

Sillery, Ca, 52a 

Silures, Ce, 5 


Le, 


Simbach, Ea, 38a 

Simbirsk, Hd, 68 

Simcoe, L., Bb, 52a 
Simferopol, Inset, 68b 
Simkala (Ceylon), Fe, 2b 
Simla, Ca, 80 

Simnitza, Ed, 86a 
Simonstown, Ac, 89b 
Simplon P., De, 15; Bb, 38a 
Simsport, Ac, 8la 


Sinai Pen., Ed, 23a; Ab, 
-88b 
Sinaloa, Gf, 51 
Sinclair, Clan, Ca, 45a 
Ab, 65a; Ab, 


Sind, Ie, 3; 
‘0 


8 
Sindifu (Ching-tu), Jc, 31 
Si-ngan (Quensanfu), Jc, 31 
Singapore, Inset, 83. 


Singapore, Str. of, Inset, 83f 


Singara, Lf, 4 
Singidunum, Hb, 6a 
Singui (Si-ning), Jc, 31 
Sinigaglia, Ke, 39a 
Si-ning (Singui), Jc, 21 
Sin kai lin P., Ba, 84c 
Sinkat, Bd, 88d 
Sinkiang, Id, 82-83 
Sinmintun, Ba, 84c 
Sinnamarie, Db, 76 
Sinope, Jd, 13 ; Eb, 406 
Sinsheim, Ca, 38a ; He, 60 
Sinus Arabicus, Kh, 4 
Sinus Oxianus, He, 2 
Sinus Persicus, He, 2 
Sion, Aa, 8; Ge, 46 
Sion (Sitten), Bb, 38 
Siponto, Fd, 28a 
Sipontum, Ed, 8 
Sir Daria (Jaxartes), Fb, 30 
Sirhind, Ca, 80 
Sirji Arjengaon, Ce, 80 
Sirmium, Ge, 4 
Sis, Ca, 23c ; f Fe, 26 
Siscia, Gd, 4 
Sissek, Lf, 37; Aa, 406 
Sissonne, Bb, 92a 
Sisteron, Gf, 36 
Sistova, Fc, 40a; Ed, 86a 
Sita, Fa, 26 
Sitabaldi, Ce, 80 
Sitcha, Ee, 68 
Sitka (New Archangel), Eb, 
79a 


Sitten (Sion), Bb, 386 

Sitvatorok, Db, 40a 

Siut, Ab, 88 

Siuyen, Ba, 84c 

Sivas, Jf, 32; Ec, 406 

Siwah, Fb, 88a 

Six Nations, Cb, 66 

Sixth Cataract of Nile, Ad, 
88b 

Skager Rak, Fb, 10 ; Ch, 33 

Skagway, Cb, 79b; Eb, 79a 

Skara, Db, 33 

Skaw, The, Fb, 19 

Skeena R., Bb, 78-79 

Skelleftea, Fa, 33 

Skelton, Fb, 34 

Skenesborough, Eb, 66 

Skenfrith, De, 35a 

Skeninge, Eb, 33 

Skhumbi, R., Be, 86a 

Skibbereen, Be, 586 

Skipsea, Fc, 18 

Skipton, De, 34; Bb, 546 

Skodra (Scutari), Bd, 86a 

Skog, Da, Hees 

Skoplie, Cd, 

Skoplie (Usk, Cd, 86a 

Skreen, Ee, 2 

Skye, Bb, ioe 

Slachter’s Nek, Cd, 89a 

Slane, Ec, 58b 

Slaney, R., Ed, 20 

Slave Coast, Ee, 89c¢ 

Slavinia, Fd, 12 

Slavinia, Duchy of, Kb, 25 

Slavonia, Dd, 56 

Slavonic Peoples, Ha, 6a 

Slavonic Tribes, Gb, 12 


27 


Sleat, Sound of, Cb, 19 
Slieve Bloom, De, 20 
Slieve League, Cb, 20 
Sligo, Cb, 45b; Cb, 586 
Sligo, County, Cb, 586 
Slivnitza, Dd, 86a 
Slovenes, Fe, 14 

Sluys, Da, 22a ; Eb, 624 
Slyne Hd., Ac, 58b 
Smaland, Db, 33; Cb, 56 
Smerwick, Ad, 58} 

Smith Sound, Ja, 51 
Smithfield Crossing, Aa, 8lc 
Smithland, Bb, 8la 
Smithville, Ae, 81b 
Smolensk, He, 33; Ed, 68 
Smolensk, Pr. of, Ea, 26 
Smyrna, De, 26; Ff, 86a 
Snake Hill, Inset, 79d 
Snake R., Fd, 51 

Sneeuw Mts., Fb, 87 


Snotingeham (Nottingham), 
id, 18 
Snotinghamscire (Notting- 


hamshire), Fe, 18 
Snowdon, Mt., Ba, 35a 
Soana, Cc, 28a 
Soar, R., Inset, 35d 
Sobral, Inset, 706 
Sobraon, Ba, 80 
Society (Tahiti) Is, Be, 96 
Socorro, Dd, 78-79 
Sdderhamn, Ea, 33 
Séderk6ping, Db, 56 
Sdédermanland, Eb, 33; Db, 

56 
Sodor and Man, Bishopric, 

Ch, 44 
Soest, Ce, 33; Hb, 60 
Sofala, Db, 89a 
So-fang, Mc, 3 
Sofia, Cd, 26; Dd, 86a 
Soghdiana, Ha, 9 
Sogne Fiord, Ea, 10 
Sohar, Nh, 13 
Soignes, Forest of, 

536 
Soignies, Dd, 53a 
Soissons, Eb, 16 ; 
Sokno, Eb, 88a 
Sokol, Bc, 86a 
Sokoto, De, 88a 
Sokotra, Ee, 30; Cc, 48a 
Soldaia, Fd, 26 
Soldaia (Sudak), Id, 32 
Soldin, Kb, 25 
Sole, B., Da, 62a 
Soleure (Solothurn), Ba, 38) 
Solferino, De, 38a; Cb, 39c 
Solikamsk, Jc, 68 
Solms, He, 36 
Solomon Is., Ke, 87 
Solor, Ac, 59d 
Solothurn (Soleure), Ba, 38 
Solothurn, Canton, Ba, 386 
Solsona, Ce, 27 
Solway Firth, Ke, 19 
Solway Moss, Ce, 45a 
Somaliland, Eh, 82-83 
Somaliland, Brit., Hd, 88¢ 
Somaliland, French, Hc, 88a 
Somaliland, Ital., Hd, 88a 
Somberete, Bb, 50a 
Somerset, Ce, 34 
Somerset (New Jersey), De, 

66 


Inset, 


Ec, 60 


Somerset East, Cc, 89b 
Somme, R., Eb, 16 
Somnath, Fd, 30 
Somosierra, Db, 70 
Son, R., De, 80 
Sonchén, Cb, 84¢ 
Soncino, Ab, 39d 
Sonderburg, Aa, 72f 
Sondershausen, Ab, 47c 
Sondrio, Db, 38b 

Song Empire, Jd, 31 
Sonora, Ab, 50a 
Sonora, R., Ab, 50a 
Sontheim, Id, 46 

Soor, Ec, 67a 

Sopara, Be, 2a 


Sorauren, Ea, 70 
Sorb (language), Fc, 94 
ii at oe (Salisbury), He, 


See Inset, 60c 

Sorbs, Eb, 12 

Sorel, Ge, 78-79 

Soria, Db, 70 

Sorrento, Ed, 8; Fd, 39a 

Sorrento, Eccl. prov., Ec, 27 

Soule, Cg, 36 

Soulseat, Be, 19a 

Sound, The, Db, 33 

South or Meddle I. 
Munster), Inset, 87a 

South Africa, 89a 

South Africa, Union of, Fg, 
88a 

South African Rep., Ca, 89b 

South America, 48b; 76 

South America, North-west, 
76a 

South Angles, Ce, lla 

South Anna R.,; Be, 81c 

South Australia, Fg, 87 

South Beveland, Ce, 53a 

South Carolina, Ad, 
Bb, 73b; Fd, 78-79 

South China Sea,-Lg, 82-83 

South Dakota, De, 78-79 

South Downs, Ff, 34 

South Esk R., Fe, 19 

South Field or St. Mary’s 
Fields, Inset, 35d 

South Folk, Db, lla 

South Georgia, Inset, 77c 

South Gyrwas, Cb, lla 

South Kanara, Ac, 30a 

South Konkan, Ac, 
Bd, 80 

South Molton, Cf, 34 

South Orkney Is., Inset, 77c 

South Pacific Ocean, Gd, 83a 

South Potomac R., Bd, 66 

South Prussia, Fb, 67a 

South Ronaldsay, Ca, 58a 

South Saskatchewan R., Db, 
78-79 

South Saxons, Ce, lla 

South Sea, Ed, 43a 

South Shetland Is., Inset, 77¢ 

South Shields, Fc, 75 

South Uist, Ab, 19 

South West Africa, Jf, 96 

Southampton, Ef, 34; Cc; 74a 

Southampton (Long Island), 
Cb, 526 

Southampton I., Fa, 78-79 

Southern Alps, Mj, 87 

Southern Hiung-nu, Me, 3 

Bopthera Is. (Sudreys), Be, 
1 

Southern Nigeria, Fc, 89c 

Southern Rhodesia, Ff, 88a 

Southern Slavs, Inset, 12c 

Southland, Inset, 87a 

Southold, Cb, 526 

Southwark, Dc, llc; Fe, 34 

Southwell, Fd, 44; Ce, 546 

Southwold, Da, 62a 

Souvigny, Ch, 27 

Soyon, Je, 82-83 

Sozusa, He, 6a 

Spa, Ed, 53a; Ca, 92a 

Spain, Db, 70 

Spain, Diocese of, Inset, 4a 

Spain, Kingdom of, Ch, 46 

Spain, March of, Cd, 14 

Spalato, Fe, 8; Ad, 86a 

Spalato, Ecc. prov., Fe, 27 

Spalding, Ed, 34 

Spallinge (Spalding), Fd, 18 

Spandau, Db, 67a 

Spanish Guinea, Ed, 88a 

Spanish Main, Ec, 50a 

Spanish March, Cd, 12 

Spanish Netherlands, Ec, 46 ; 
Ac, 56 

Spanish Town, Ec, 50a 

Sparta, Dg, 86a 

Spartel, C., Bb, 70a 

Spectacle I., Inset, 636 


(New 


52a; 


30a; 


Spe 


INDEX 


Spencer G., Fh, 87 

Sperrin Mts., Db, 20 

Spey, R., Eb, 19 

Speyer, Dd, 15 ; Hd, 46 

Speyer (Spires), Hd, 24 

Spezia, Cb, 39a ; Inset, 77d 

Spezzia, Dg, 86a 

Spice Is., Pe, 59a 

Spichern, Db, 846 

Spilimberg, Ca, 966 

Spinae, Ee, 5 

Spion Kop, Ab, 89d 

Spires (Speyer), Hd, 24 

Spital Field, Inset, 35c 

Spithead, Cb, 62a 

Spitsbergen, Inset, 776 

Spitsbergen Sea, Ea, 82-83 

Spittle, Inset, 35d 

Spliigen P., De, 15; Cb, 38a 

Spoleto, De, 28b; Ec, 39a 

Spoleto (Spoletum), De, 8 

Spoleto, Duchy of, De, 8; 
De, 28a 

Spoleto, March of, Jg, 25 

Sponheim, Gd, 36 

Sporades, Df, 86a 

Spey any ‘Court House, Bb, 


Bpratiey, Lh, 82-83 

Spree, R., Fb, 15; Db, 676 
Spring Hill, Bb, 8la 
Springbokfontein, Ab, 896 
Springfield (Illinois), Bb, 8la 
epnneted (Kentucky), Bb, 


8la 
Springfield (Massachusetts), 
Ca, 526; Eb, 66 
Springfield (Missouri), Ab, 
8la 


Spurn Head, Da, 62a 

Squillace, Fe, 8 

Sravasti, Ke, 3 

Srinagar, Ba, 2a ; Ca, 80 

Staaten Land, Rf, 49a 

Stablo, Fe, 46 

Stadacona (Quebec), Jd, 51 

Stade, Ce, 33; Bb, 67a 

Stadford (Stafford), Dd, 18 

Stadfordscire (Staffordshire), 
Dd, 18 

Stadtholm, Gb, 46 

Staete Land, Inset, 49c¢ 

Staffarda, Be, 38a 

Stafford, Bb, lle; Be, 54a 

Stafford, County, Dd, 34 

Stagno, Fc, 27 

Stamford, Cb, lle; Fd, 34 

Stamford (Connecticut), Cb, 
52b 

Stamford Bridge, Ca, 1ld 

Standerton, Cc, 89a 

Stanes (Staines), Fe, 18 

Stanford (Stamford), Fd, 18 

Stanfordbrycge (Stamford 
Bridge), Fb, 18 

Stangebro, Eb, 33 

Stanley, Dh, 76 

Stanleyville, Fd, 88a 

Stantune (Long Stanton), Dd, 
18 


Stanwix, Inset, 5b 

Stanz, Cb, 38b 

Star Fort, Inset, 68a 

Stara Zagora, Ed, 86a 
Staraya Russa, Hc, 68 
Starbuck I., Gd, 83a 
Stargard, De, 33; Kb, 47 
Starodub, Ga, 26; Ed, 68 
Staten I., Bb, 52b; De, 66 
Staten I. (Argentina), Ch, 76 
States of the Church, Ec, 39a 
Stau (Stow), Fc, 18 

Staufen, Dd, 15; Be, 256 
Staunton, De, 63; Db, aM 
Staunton R., Be, 66 : 
Stavanger, Eb, 17; Cb, 33 
Stavelot, Ed, 53a 

Stavoren, Co, 33 

Stavropol (Astrakhan), Ge, 68 
Stavropol (Kazan), Hd, 68 
Stavros, Eb, 96a 
Stavuchanak, De, 68 
Stayninges (Steyning), Ff, 18 
Steelpoort, Cb, 89a 


Steenkerque, Dd, 53a 

Steenwyk, Fb, 53a 

Steier, Kd, 25 

Steiereck, Kd, 47 

Steinamanger, Le, 25 

Steinau, Le, 47 

Stellaland, Bc, 89a 

Stellenbosch, Ac, 896 

Stellenbosch Dist., Ac, 89d 

Stelvio P., Db, 38a; Aa, 966 

Stenay, Ba, 47b ; Fc, 60 

Stendal, Ib, 24; Ch, 67a 

Sternberg, Kb, 25 

Stettin, Gb, 15; De, 33 

Steubenville, Ca, 8la 

Stevening, Fe, 75 

Stewart, Clan, Bb, Be, 45a 

Stewart I. 
Inset, 87a 

Steyning, Ff, 34 

Stikine R., Db, 796 

Stillwater, Eb, 66 

Stirling, Ec, 19; Bb, 58a 

Stirling, County, Bb, 45a 

Stockach, Cb, 38a 

Stockbridge, Fe, 15 

Stockholm, Eb, 33; Db, 56 

Stockport, Ed, 75 

Stoke, Ed, 75 

Stoke Courcy, Ce, 34 

Stokesay, Db, 35a 

Stolbova, Gb, 56; Eb, 68 

Stollhofen, Ba, 38a 

Stolp, La, 25; He, 33 

Stolpen, Eb, 476 

Stonehaven, Cb, 58a 

Stonington, Cb, 52a 

Stony Creek, Bd, 81c 

Stony Pt., De, 66 

Stony Tunguska, R., Jb, 82- 

83 


Storkow, Db, 67a 

Storkyro, Ba, 56 

Storm B., Hj, 87 

Stormberg, Mt., Cb, 896 

Stornoway, Aa, 

Stoss i Da, 38b 

Stour, R., Ge, 34 

Stourbridge, Db, 74a 

Stourbridge (Cambridge), Co, 
32 


(New Leinster), 


Stow (Sidnacester), Cb, lla 
Strabane, Db, 58b 
Stradella, Cc, 38a ; Inset, 77d 
Strait of Dover, Db, 60 
Stralsund, De, 33; Ja, 47 
Strand, Inset, 34a| 
Strangnas, Eb, 33 
Stranraer, Be, 58a 
Strasburg, Aa, 8lc 
Strassburg, Cd, 15; Ba, 38a; 
Db, 476 
Strata Florida, Ce, 44 
Strata Marcella, Ce, 44 
Stratford, Cb, 52b 
Strath Earn, Ec, 19 
Strath Oykell, Ba, 45a 
Strath Spey, Eb, 19 
Strathaven, Dd, 19 
Strathclyde, Dd, 19 
Strathfillan, Bb, 19a 
Strathmore, Ec, 19 
Strathnaver, Da, 19 
Stratton, Ad, 54a 
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Tréguier, Bb, 16; 

Trelleborg, Fb, 94 

Tremetone (Trematon), Bf, 18 

Trencsen, Md, 25 

Trent, Ca, 8; Da, 39a 

Trent, Bishopric of, Ie, 36; 
Inset, 77d 

Trent, R., Fe, 34 

Trentino, Fd, 94; Aa, 96b 

Trenton, Cb, 52a; De, 66 

Treptow, De, 33 

Tres Puntas, C., Cg, 76 

Tresch (Thirsk), Eb, 18 

Treveri, Ed, 10 

Tréves, Cd, 15; Ge, 60 

Tréves, Archbishopric of, Ge, 
46; Cb, 53c 

Tréves, Eccl. prov., Db, 27 

Treviglio, Cb, 39a | 

Treviso, Db, 8; Eb, 39a 

Treviso, March of, Db, 28b 

Trévoux, Fe, 60 

Trezzo, Cb, 39a 

Tribulation, C., He, 87 

Tribur, Dd, 15 

Tricameron, Dd, 7a 

Trichinopoly, Ce, 65a ; Ce, 80 


Eb, 


Be, 60 


| Triebel, Jd, 47 


Trieste, Db, 8; Eb, 39a 

Triglav, Fb, 38a 

Trim, Ec, 20; Ec, 456 

Trimontium, Da, 5 

Trincomali, Df, 65a ; Df, 80 

Trinidad, Fc, 50a 

Trinidad (Cuba), Eb, 50a 

Trinity B. (Newfoundland), 
Ga, 52a 

Peeaey, B. (Queensland), He, 


inovedted, Ge, 5 
Cb, 9; Ac, 


Tripoli (Syria), Cd, 23¢ 
Tripoli (Volhynia), De, 26 
Tripoli, County of, Dd, 23c 
Tripolis, Fg, 4; Ed, 406 
Tripolitana, Fe, 6a 
Tripolitza, Dg, 86a 
Trisanna, R., Ea, 386 
Tristan da Cunha, If, 77a 


23a; 


Tri 


INDEX 
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Trivadee, Inset, 65d 

Trivandrum, Cf, 65c; Cf, 80 

Trivento, Ec, 27 

Trobriand Is., Ic, 87 

Trocala, Df, 8 

Troitzkoi, Fc, 68 

Troja, Ed, 28a 

Trollhatta Falls, Fb, 94 

Trombetas, R., De, 76 

Trondhjem, Fa, 10; Ca, 56 

Trondhjem (Nidaros), Fa, 17 ; 

a, 33 

Tropea, Fd, 27 

Troppau, Ed, 33; Da, 40a; 
Fd, 676 

Trostan, Mt., Ha, 20 

Trotternish, Bb, 19 

Troy, Eb, 66 

Troyes, Eb, 16; Fd, 36 

Troyes, County of, Eb, 16 

Trujillo (Pert), Be, 76 

Trujillo (Spain), Cc, 70 

Trujillo (Venezuela), Bb, 76 

Truk Is., De, 83a 

Truro, Ag, 44; Ad, 546 

Truxillo (Honduras), De, 50a 

Truxillo (Peru), Bd, 486 

Truxillo (Venezuela), Be, 486 

Tsana, L., Be, 88b 

Tsang-Wu, Ne, 3 

Tsanpo (Brahmaputra), R., 
Eb, 80 

Tsaribrod, Dd, 86a 

Tsaritsin, Ld, 95 

Tschaslau, Kd, 37 

Tsi-nan, Le, 82-83 

Tsitsihar, Md, 82-83 

Tsympe, Cb, 40b 

Tuam, Ce, 20; Cc, 45b 

Tuam, Eccl. prov., Inset, 20a 

Tuareg, Db, 88a 

Tuat, Cb, 88a 

Tubingen, Dd, 15; Ca, 38a 

Tucaras, Ca, 76 

Tucson, Cd, 78-79 

Tucuman, Cf, 485); Ce, 76 

Tudela, Ea, 28c ; Ea, 70 

Tuder, De, 8 

Tugela, R., Db, 89b 

Tugurt, Da, 88a 

Tula, Ke, 95 

Tulbagh, Ac, 896 

Tulbagh, Dist., Bc, 896 

Tulcea, Gc, 86a 

Tullagh, Ec, 456 

Tullahoma, Bb, 8la 

Tullamore, De, 586 

Tulle, Df, 36; Df, 46 

Tulske, Bd, 75 

Tulunid Dominions, Jf, 14 

Tulunids, K. of, Da, 9b 

Tumac Humac Mts., Db, 76 

Tumbez, Bd, 48); Ac, 76 

Tumen, R., Nd, 82-83 

Tummel, R., Bb, 58a 

Tunbridge, Ge, 34 

Tunbridge Wells, De, 74a 

Tunga Bhadra, R., Cd, 80 

Tungchow, Me, 82-83 

Tung-hai, Nd, 3 

Tunguses, Kb, 82-83 

Tunguska R., Lower, Jb, 82— 
83 


Tunguska R., Stony, Jb, 82- 
83 

Tunguska R., Upper, Jc, 82- 
83 


Tun-Huang, Ld, 3 

Tunis, Inset, 40c ; Da, 88a 

Tunis, Pashalik of, De, 55 

Tone, Sultanate of (Hafsids), 
ie, 41 


Turbigo, Inset, 77d 

Turenne, Dd, 16; Df, 36 

Turenne, V. of, Dd, 16 

Turfan, Id, 82-83 

Turgai, Gd, 82-83 

Turin, Ab, 28); 
Bb, 39a 


Turin (Augusta Taurinorum), | Ulagh, Be, 10 
Ab ‘ 


»8 
Turkestan, Gd, 82-83 


Turkey in Europe, Aa, 96c 
Turkheim, Ba, 38a; Db, 47b 


Turkish Hungary, Dd, 56 


Turkoman (language), Ld, 95 


Turkomans, Kf, 29 
Turks Is., Eb, 50a 
Turnberry, Dd, 19 
Turneffe I., Dc, 50a 


Turnham Green, Cd, 54a 


Turnhonut, De, 53a 
Turof, Db, 26; Ge, 33 
Turones, De, 10 
Turriff, Cb, 45a 


Turukhansk, Th,_82-83 
Tus, Gb, 9 

Tusayan, Ge, 51 
Tuscaloosa, Fd, 78-79 
Tuscaluga, Da, 50a 

Tuscan (dialect), Fe, 94 
Tuscan Presidios, Hd, 55 
Tuscana, Inset, 8b 
Tuscany, Cc, 8; Cc, 28b 
Tuscany, Duchy of, Cc, 28a 
Tuscany, Grand Duchy of, 


Cc, 396 ; Ig, 46; Inset, 77d 


Tuscaroras, Be, 52a 
Tuscumbia, Be, 8la 
Tutbury, Ed, 34 
Tutuila, Inset, 83d 
Tuy, Ac, 27 

Tuz Chollu, Jf, 95 
Tuz Gol, Bb, 96c 
Tuzi, Bd, 86a 

Tver, Ib, 33; Fe, 68 
Tver, Principality of, Fa, 26 
Tvinam (Twineham, Chri 


hrist- 
church), Ef, 18 


Tweed, R., Fd, 19 


Twelve Pins, Mts., Be, 20 
Two Sicilies, Kingdom of the, 
Ke, 85 


Tyana, Eb, 9 


Tyburn, Inset, 34a 


Tyne, R., Eb, 34 


Tynedale, Da, 34 

Reel, Franchise of, Cb, 
5 

Tynemouth, Ea, 34 


Tyr Connell, Cb, 20 


Tyr Owen, Db, 20 

Tyras R., Id, 4 

Tyre, Kg, 4 

Tyre (Sur), Ce, 23c 

Tyree I., Ab, 45a 

Tyrnau, Ld, 47 

Tyrol, Bb, 72a ; Inset, 77d 


Tyrol, County of, Ie, 24; Ie, 46 


Tyrone, Db, 45b; Db, 586 
Tyrrell, Family, De, 455 
Tyrrhenian Sea, Dd, 8 
Tyrus, Fd, 2 

Tzurulum (Chorlu), Dd, 26 


Uaurss, R., Bb, 76 
Ub4, Ee, 76 
Ubangi-Shari, Fd, 88 
Uberlingen, He, 46 ; Hd, 60 
Ucayali, R., Be, 76 
Uclés, De, 28c 

Udaipur, Be, 65a; Be, 80 
Udine, Eb, 39a; Je, 47 
Udinsk, N., Jc, 82-83 
Udskoi, Ne, 82-83 
UVexkill, Fb, 33 

Ufa, Jd, 68; Fe, 82-83 
Ufa, R., Ja, 26 

Uganda, Gd, 88a 

Uighur, Hb, 31 
Uitenhage, Cc, 896 
Uitenhage, Dist., Cc, 89b 
Ujiji, Ge, 88a 

Ujjain, Je, 3 

Ukermark, Db, 67a 
Ukraine, Ed, 68 

Geer Principality of, Eb, 


Ukraine 8.8.R., Jd, 95 
Ukrians, Fb, 15 


Be, 38a;|Uladh (Ultunia, Ulster), Db, 


20 


Uleaborg, Da, 68 

Uliassutai, Jd, 82-83 
Ullapool, Bb, 58a 

Ulleis, Db, 9a 

Ulm, Dd, 15; Hd, 46 

Ulster, Bc, 17; Db, 456 
Ulster Irish, Inset, 58c¢ 

Ulster (Uladh, Ultunia), Db, 


20 
Ultunia (Uladh, Ulster,) Db, 


20 

Ulundi, Bb, 89d 

Ulzen, De, 33 

Um er Rebiu, Ca, 88a 

Uman, Jd, 95 

Umarkot, Ab, 30a 

Umbria, De, 8; Ec, 39a 

Umea, Fa, 33 

Unmfraville, Family, Cb, 35b 

Umfuli, R., Ca, 89a 

Umkomaas R., Db, 896 

Umtali, Da, 89a 

Umzimkulu R., Db, 896 

Umzimvubu, R., Db, 89b 

Umeeey (Buffalo) R., Bb, 
89 

Una, R., De, 40a 

Ungava, Gb, 78-79 

Ungava B., Hb, 78-79 

Union City, Bb, 8la 

Union (Tokelau) Is., Fd, 83a 

Union of South Africa, Fg, 
88a; Kf, 92 

Union of §.8. Republics, Ca, 
83a; Mb, 96 

United Kingdom, 
75; Aa, 93 

United Provinces, 
Fa, 60 

United Provinces, Rep. of, 
Fb, 46 

United Provinces of Rio de 
la Plata, Ce, 76 

United States, Ie, 51; 736 

United States, South Eastern, 


Ab, 71; 


Be, 56; 


8la 

Unkiar Skelessi, He, 71 

Unterwalden, Cb, 38b 

Upland, Ha, 33; Da, 56 

Upland (New Sweden), Be, 52b 

Upolu, Inset, 83d 

Upper Alsace, Landgraviate 
of, Ge, 24 

Upper Austria, Bb, 72c 

Upper Burgundy (Regnum 
Jurense), Ge, 16 

Upper Canada, Cb, 79c 

Upper Doab, Ch, 65c 

Upper Lausitz, Ee, 67a 

Upper Lausitz, Margraviate 
of, Ke, 37 

Upper Lough Erne, Db, 58 

Upper Lorraine, Fd, 24 

Upper Lotharingia, Cd, 15 

Upper Lotharingia, Duchy of, 
Be, 256 

Upper Palatinate, Jd, 37; 
Jd, 47; Ic, 60 

Upper Peru, Ce, 48); Cd, 76 

Upper Saxon (dialect), Fe, 94 

Upper Senegal and Niger, Da, 
89c 


Upper Silesia, Fc, 67a 
Upper Volta, Cc, 88a 
Upsala, Eb, 33 ; Db, 56 
Uraba, G. of, Ed, 50a 


Ural Mts., Kb, 68 

Ural, R., Id, 68 

Ural (Yaik) R., Ea, 30 
Uralsk, Id, 68 

Urbana, Ce, 81c 

Urbino, De, 8; Ec, 39a 
Urbinum, Inset, 8b 

Urfa, Kf, 95 

Urga, Kd, 82-83 

Urgel, De, 16; Fa, 28d 
Urgenj, Eb, 30 

Uri, Cb, 38); Inset, 77d 
Uriel (Oirghealla), Db, 20 
Urmia, L., He, 26; Fe, 40b 


30 


Urot, Kd, 82-83 

Urquhart, Cb, 19a 

Urseren, Ch, 38b 

Urubamba, R., Bd, 76 

Uruguay, Dg, 48 

Uruguay, Rep. of, Df, 76 

Uruguay, R., De, 76 

Uruguayana, De, 76 

Urumchi, Id, 82-83 

Usedom, Gb, 15; Jb, 47 

Ushant, Ab, 16; Ac, 60 

Usingen, Aa, 72b 

Usk, De, 35a 

Usk, R., Co, 35a 

Uskub, Bb, 400; He, 56 

Uskub (Skoplie), Cd, 86a 

Ust Yurt, If, 68 

Ustyug, Hb, 68 

Ust Zylma, Ia, 68 

Usunada, R., Fe, 82-83 

Usuri, Nd, 82-83 

Utah, Cd, 78-79 

Utah Ter., Bb, 73d 

Utica, Cb, 79¢ 

Utrecht, Bb, 15; Eb, 53a 

Utrecht, Bishopric of, Gb, 36; 
Ba, Ca, 53¢ 

Utrecht, Province, Eb, 53 

Utrecht (Natal), Ba, 89d 

Uttoxeter, Cc, 546 

Uxbridge, Cd, 546 

Uxellodunum (Maryport), Cb, 


5 
Uyuni, Ce, 76 
Uzés, Fe, 16; Ff, 46; Fe, 60 
Uzes or Cumans, Me, 14 
Uznach, Da, 38b 


Vaau R., Ca, 89d 

Vabres, Cc, 27 

Vacilnen, Cg, 76 

Vado, Inset, 77d 

Vadstena, Eb, 33 

Vaduz, He, 46 

Vaigeu, Ca, 59d 

Vailima, Inset, 83d 

Vaison, De, 27 

Val Leventina, Cb, 38b 

Val Maggia, Cb, 38b 

Val Sugana, Inset, 77d 

Val Tellina, Ba, 8; Cb, 38a 

Valabhi, Ec, 2b 

Valais, Bb, 38b ; Ba, 39a 

Valais, County of, Ge, 16 

Valdez, Da, 79a 

Valdez Pen., Gg, 76 

Valdivia, Bf, 76 

Vale Royal, Dd, 44 

Valence, Fd, 16; Ff, 46 

Valence, Family, Ed, 456 

Valencia, Fc, 28c ; Ec, 70 

Valencia (Venezuela), Ca, 76 

Valencia, Eccl. prov., Bd, 27 

Valencia, Emirate of, Fe, 28c 

Valenciennes, Ea, 16; Cd, 
53a 


Valentia I., Ae, 58b 

Valetta, Ff, 94 

Valladolid, Cb, 28¢ ; Cb, 70 

Valle Crucis, Ce, 44 

Vallenar, Ce, 76 

Valley Forge, De, 66 

Vallombrosa, Ec, 27; De, 39a 

Valls, Fb, 70 

Vallum Antonini, Ba, 5 

Vallum Hadriani, Da, 5 

Valmy, Cc, 69 

Valognes, Cb, 16; Cd, 46 

Valois, County of, Eb, 16; 
Ed, 24 


Valona, Be, 86a; Ab, 96a 

Valparaiso, Bg, 480; Bf, 76 

Valromey, Fe, 60. 

Valsainte, Bb, 38b 

Valsch, R., Ca, 896 

Valyevo, Fe, 32 

Van, Ge, 26; Fe, 40b 

Van, L., Ge, 26; Db, 96c 

Van Buren, Ab, 8la 

Van Diemen’s Ld., Inset, 
49c ; Gj, 87 

Van Reenen’s P., Ab, 89d 

Vancouver, Be, 78-79 


Vancouver I., Ed, 51; 
78-79 

Vandal Kingdom, Ed, 6a 

Vandali, Ge, 4 

Vandalia, Eb, 73c 

Vandals, Bd, 6a 

Vanga, Ch, 2a 

Vanua Levu, Bb, 83e 

Vannes, Bc, 16; Be, 46 

Var, R., Bd, 38a; Inset, 77d 

Varala, Fa, 57 

Varazdin, Le, 25 

Vardar, R., De, 86a 

Varennes, Aa, 38a 

Varese, Inset 77d 


Be, 


Varna, Di, 68; Fd, 86a 
Vasa, Fa, 33 
Vasconia, Cec, 6a 
Vassar, Db, 40a 
Vassy, Fd, 46 ft 
Vasvar, Aa, 40b 
Vasvar (Eisenburg), Gb, 38a 
Vaternish, Bb, 19 
Vatersay, Ab, 58a 
Vatican, Inset, 8a 
Vauclair, Cb, 27 
Vaucouleurs, Eb, 376 
Vaucoux, I. de, Ha, 66 
Vaud, Ab, 386 
Vaud, County of, Ge, 16 
Vaudémont, Gd, 36; 
47b 
Vaudreuil, Ea, 66 
Vechte, R., Gb, 53a 
Vectis, Ei, 5 
Veglia, Eb, 27 
Veile, Aa, 72f 
Velay, Ff, 36 
Velay, County of, Fd, 16 
Velikaya R., Ib, 95 
Velikie Luki, Ec, 68 
Velletri, Dd, 396 
Vellinghausen, Ac, 67a 
Vellore, Ce, 65a; Ce, 80 
Veltae, Eb, 2 
Venaissin, Ff, 36; Fe, 60 
Venango, Be, 66 
Vendée, Cd, 60 
Venden, Da, 26; Gb, #3 
Vendéme, De, 16; De, 46 
Venedae, Ib, 4 
Venersborg, Eb, 32 
Venetia, Db, 8; Db, 39¢; 
Cb, 966 
Venetian (dialect), Fd, 94 
Venetian Alps, Eb, 38a 
Venezuela, Cc, 48b; Ch, 76 
Venezuela Boundary, Inset, 
76b 
Venezuela, G. of, Ec, 50a 
Vengi, K. of, Fd, 26 
Vengipura, Fd, 2b 
Venice, Db, 8; Eb, 39a 
Venice, Duchy of, Ff, 15 
Venice, Eccl. prov., Eb, 27 
Venice, G. of, Ec, 38a 
Venice, Rep. of, Ea, 39a; 
Jf, 47; Inset, 77d 
Venlo, Fe, 53a 
Venonae, Ed, 5 
Venta, Inset, 5a 
Venta Belgarum’ (Winches 
ter), He, 5 
Venta Cruz (Cruces), Dd, 50a 
Venta Icenorum, Hd, 5 
Venta Silurum, De, 5 
Ventadour, Df, 24; Ee, 60 
Ventersdorp, Ce, 89a 
Ventimiglia, Be, 8; Be, 39a 
Vera Cruz, Ce, 50a; Ae, 626 
Veragua, Dd, 50a 
Vercelli, Bb, 8; Cb, 39a 
Verchéres, Ea, 66 
Verchni Udinsk, Ke, 82-83 
Verde, C., Je, 626; C., Ab, 89¢ 
Verden, Db, 15; Bb, 67a 
Verden, Bp. of, Hb, 36; Hb, 46 
Verdon, R., Bd, 38a 
Ba, 47b; 


Verdun, Fb, 16; 
Verdun (Gascony), Dg, 46 


Cb, 


Cb, 84 


es 


Ver 


INDEX 
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Verdun, Bishopric of, Fd, 36 

Vereeniging, Cc, 89a 

Veria, De, 86a 

Verkhoyansk, Nb, 82-83 

Verkne Seria ic 82-83 

Verkni, Jc, 6 

Verlucio, et 

Vermandois, Gd, 22 

Vermandois, County of, Eb, 
16; Hd, 24 

Vermland, Db, 33; Cb, 56 

eet Fa, 738c; Ge, 78- 

9 
Vernemetum, Ed, 5 
Verneuil, Dd, 24; Ch, 376 


Versailles, De, 60; Bb, 846 
Verterae (Brough), Db, 5 
Veruela, Bc, 27 

oo (St. Albans), Fe, 


eer, Ed, 53a 

wade Ce, 53a; Ed, 46 

Vesle, R , Bb, 92a 

Vesoul, Ge, 24; De, 846 

Vester Gotland, Db, 33 

Vesteras, Eb, 33 

Vesterbotten, Fa, 33 

Vestmanland, Eb, 33; 
56 

Veszprem, Be, 26; Le, 47 

Vet (Sand), “ Ce, 89a 

Vevey, Ab, 3 

Vexin, Fd, a 

Vexin, County of, Db, 16 

Vézelay, Ke, 24 

Vezeronce, Cb, 12b 

Vezins, Ce, 46 

Via Dolorosa, Inset, 23d 


Db, 


Vianna, Ab 
Viatka, Ha, 26; Ic, 68 

, Ha, 26; Ec, 68 
Viborg (Denmark), Cb, 33 
‘yen (Finland), Ga, 


hg Gb, 47b ae 
ie Bigorre, Fa, 
Vicenza, Cb, 8; Db, 39a 
Vich, Ef, 16 
Vichy, Dd, 94 
Vicksburg, Ac, 81a 
Victoria, Gi, 87 
Victoria (Brazil), Ee, 76° 
Victoria (British Columbia), 
1 Be, 78-79 
Victoria, Dist. (S. Africa), Ce, 
896 


Victoria Falls, Ff, 88a 

Victoria L., Fa, 51 

Victoria, L., Ge, 88a 

Victoria Ld., Inset, 77c 

Victoria, R., Ee, 87 

Victoria da Conquista, Ed, 76 

Viedma, Cg, 76 

Viedma, L., Bg, 76 

Vienna, Hd, 15; Db, 40a; 
Ld, 47 

Vienna (Vienne), Dd, 4 

Vienne, Fd, 16; Ff, 46 

Vienne, Eccl. prov., a 27 

Vienne, R., De, 16 

Viervoet, Gb, 89b 

Vierzon, Dc, 22a; Be, 84b 

Vigan, Ba, 83c 

Vigo, Kb, 626; aa 70 

Vijayanagar, Ge, 3 

Vilagos, Eb, 40a 

Vilaine, R., Be, 36 

Vilkomir, Fb, 33 

Villa Bella (Matto ‘Grosso), 
Dd, 76 


Villa del Pilar, De, 76 
Villa do Conde, Ab, 70 
Villa Dolores, Cf, 16 


33; 


Fe, x 


pe Viciosa (Portugal), Be, | Volturno, R., Dd, 39c 


Ville Viciosa (Spain), Db, 70 
Villa Vicoza, Fe, 486 

Villach, Fe, 15; Eb, 38a 
Villafranca (Spain), Ba, 70 
Villafranca (Venetia), Cb, 39c¢ 
roe! (Guyenne), Ee, 


eee (Lyonnais), Fe, 


Villena, Ec, 70 

Villeneuve (Toulouse), Df, 24d 

Villeneuve (Valais), Inset, 77 

Villengen, Hd, 46 

Villers Bretonneux, Bb, 84b 

Villers Cotterets, Bb, 92a 

;| Villersexel, De, 84b 

| Vina, Ge, 33; Dd, 68 

Vilyuisk, Lb, 82-83 

Vimiero, Ac, 70 

Viminacium, He, 4 

Vimy, Ba, 92a - 

Vincennes, Be, 63; Bb, 66a 

Vinchy, Ba, 1 

Vindhya Mts., Cc, 80 

Vindobala (Rudchester), In- 
set, 5b 

Vindolanda (Chesterholm), 

et, 5b 

Vindomora (Ebchester), In- 
set, 5b 

Vinegar Hill, Ed, 585 

Vinland, Fb, 42a 

Vinnitsa, Id, 95 

Vinovia, Eb, 5 

Vionville, Ch, 84b 

Vire, Ce, 60 

Virginia, Be, 52a; De, 63; 
Bb, 73a; Gd, 78-79 

Virginia, West, Fd, 78-79; Cb, 


Viroconium (Wroxeter), Dd, 5 
Visé, Ca, 92a 
Visegrad, Me, 47 
Vishegorod, Ea, 26 
Visigothi, Hd, 4 
Visigothic Kingdom, Cc, 6a 
Visp, Bb, 38); Ge, 46 
Vistritza R., He, 95 
Vistula, R., Bb, 26 
Vitebsk, Hb, 33; Ec, 68 
Viterbo, De, 8; Ec, 39a 
Viti Levu, Ab, 83e 
Vitichef, Jb, 14 
Vitim, R., Le, 82-83 
Vitoria, Da, 70 
Vitré, Cd, 46 
Vitry, Fb, 16; Ch, 846 
Vitry, County of, Fb, 16 
Vittorio, Ca, 965 
Viviers, Fd, 16; Ff, 46 
Vizagapatam, Dd, 65a ; Dd, 80 
Vizcaya, Da, 2 
Vizéu, Ab, 28c; Bb, 70 
Vizianagram, Dd, 65a 
Vizye, Dd, 26 
Viach (language), He, 95 
Viachs, De, 26 
Mage eves Hf, 68 
Vladimir, Ga, 26; Ge, 68 
Vladimir (Volhiynia), Cd, 68 
Vladimir Volinski, Cb, 36 
Viladimirovka, Md, 95 
Vladivostok, Nd, 82-83 
Vlieland, Da, 53a 
Vodena, Db, 96a 
Vogtland, Jc, 25; Je, 47 
Voguls, Gb, 82-83 
Volga, R., He, 26; He, 68 
Volhynia, Dd, 68 
Volhynia, Principality of, Db, 
6 
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Volkhov, R., Hb, 33 
Volkovisk, Gb, 69 
Volksrust, Aa, 89d. 
Volmeringen, Ca,’ 47b 
Volo, Df, 86a 
Vologda, Ga, 26; Ge, 68 
Volta R., De, 89¢ 
Volterra, Cc, 28b; De, 39a 
Voltri, Inset, 77d 


Voltutara, Fe, 27 
Vonitza, Ge, 61 
Vorarlberg, Bb, ao Ab, 72b 
Voronesh, Fd, 6 
Vosges, Mts., ae 16 
Vostok I., Bo, 92 
Votyaks, Ia, 26 
Vouillé, Bb, 6b 
Voznesensk, Jd, 95 
Vrania, Cd, 86a 
Vryburg, Be, 89a 
Vryheid, Ba, 89d 
Vyatiches, Ja, 14 
Vyernoi, Hd, 82-83 
Vyrnwy, R., Cb, 35a 


Waaa, R., Md, 25 

Waal, R., Ec, 53a 

Wabash, R., Ba, 66a 

Wachefeld (Wakefield), Ec, 18 

Wadai, Ec, 88a 

Wadan, Bb, 88a 

Waddan, Cc, 9 

Wadelai, Gd, 88a 

Wadern, Db, 846 

Wadesborough, Cc, 81b 
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